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VOLTAIRE AND HIS VALET. 


A MYSTERIOUS MS. 


So many literary forgeries have been 
committed since printing and publish- 
ing have become institutions of civil- 
ized life that any announcements of 
letters or journals relative to great 
characters or great events of times 
gone by are now received with dis- 
trust or indifference. All that zeal 
and apparent good faith could effect 
a few years since, was not sufficient 
to create a library-rush for a quasi- 
unpublished novel of Sir Walter Scott. 
Ill-natured critics and lazy subscribers 
to libraries read portions of the ro- 
mance, and pronounced its person- 
ages to be neither kith nor kin to 
Edward Waverley or Henry Morton 
of Milnwood. 

That failure however will not put 
an end to yet further attempts while 
ingenuity and a weak moral sense find 
themselves in company with greed 
for profit and for literary fame. 

Of none of their literary giants 
would our Gallic neighbours be more 
desirous to discover unpublished docu- 
ments than of the much abused and 
much lauded Voltaire. From the 
earnestness with which his relics have 
been searched for it might be thought 
that there remains not now to be 
discovered the smallest scrap of paper 


connected with his life were it no 
better than a sheriff’s summons or @ 
washerwoman’s bill. But Gilead is 
not without its balm, either counter- 
feit or the genuine article. Rome 
and the Campagna will furnish an- 
tique relics carefully corroded or ver- 
digrised, while poor but ingenious 
dealers exist to fashion accurate 
copies, and give them the needed 
marks of age and neglect. 

It is only the other day that a sort 
of journal purporting to have been 
kept by a nameless attendant on Vol- 
taire and Mme. du Chitelet, came 
into the hands of a Parisian man of 
letters, after breathing its mouldy 
odours on the contents of some chest 
or pormanteau for about a century. 
The appearance of the papers and the 
subject matter contained in them 
seemed to tally so well that the 
happy finder did not hesitate to get 
the contents forthwith transferred to 
printers’ type, and sent abroad as 
are circumstances hitherto un- 
neard of, or barely hinted at in the 
lives of the great literary idol of the 
French and his fair but fickle friend, 
Mme. du Chatelet.* 

The editor has not taken the slight- 
est trouble to detail any circumstances 
relative to the resting-place of the 
MS., its transference from this to 


* Voltaire et Mme. du Chatelet: Révélations d'un Serviteur attaché a leurs Personnes. 
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that pair of hands, or its acquisition 
by himself. Having apparently the 
utmost confidence in the genuineness 
of his find, his anxiety to make the 
whole literary world partakers of the 
treasure with the least possible delay 
would not suffer him to keep his 
guests from the coveted entertain- 
ment by the dry and tiresome details 
of the adventures of the copy book. 
The air of frankness with which he 
introduces any disparaging fact, goes 
far to make his readers sympathize 
with his feelings and opinions. 

“There is one principal point to be 
noticed, and we shall treat it with the ut- 
most freedom. The author of the MS. has 
not transmitted his name, and all our re- 
searches on this head have been unproduc- 
tive. We have examined with the utmost 
care the correspondence of Voltaire during 
the time our author was in his service, and 
our labour has been completely fruitless. 
But notwithstanding the absence of this 
valuable information, the MS. possesses a 
character of truth from an infinity of facts 
confirmed by the correspondence of Voltaire. 

* * * * Our publication is a pub- 
lication marked by good faith; the original 
manuscript is in our hands, and any person 
wishing to inspect it shall have full liberty 
to do so.” 


Now this proceeding is much more 
gentlemanly and agreeable than that 
adopted a century since by the author 
of Ossian’s Poems. It may be ob- 
jected to us that the word “author” 
is here used out of its natural sense, 
but we can quote Punch as our 
model for he distinctly names Lord 
William Lennox as the author of Sir 
Walter Scott’s romances. The pro- 
ceeding we repeat is agreeable, but 
did not Mr. Ireland, junr., produce 
the quasi Vortigern of Shakespeare 
on the paper, and in the cursive hand 
and the ink of the early part of the 
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seventeenth century so as to deceive 
the Colliers and the Halliwells of 
his day ? 

Those who have made the literary 
history of the eighteenth century 
their study, will find the spirit of the 
volume under inspection to harmonize 
surprisingly with that of a bona jide 
journal kept by an intelligent person 
but not a practised writer under the 
circumstances set forth in the pre- 
face. But every one knows the cha- 
racter of veracity which Defoe was 
able to impart to his “ History of the 
Plague” and to the sojourn of Crusoe 
on his island ;—Sir Robert Kerr 
Porter to “Sir Edward Seward’s 
Narrative,” and in our own day the 
Pastor Meinhold* to his “ Amber 
Witch.” Not being on the spot and 
enabled to inspect the MS., we fear 
to speak more decidedly on the sub- 
ject. If M. Havard has really got 
possession of a genuine MS. he will 
please accept our compliments. If 
what we have before us is a modern 
antique, the imitation is marvellously 
like the original, and it is a pity that 
M. Havard should not have sought 
another direction for his literary 
energies. 


VOLTAIRE AND MADAME DU CHATELBT, 


Before entering on the domestic con- 
cerns of the gentleman and lady set 
forth in the volume before us, we 
ere to submit an outline of the 
ives of both for the sake of those 
readers not endowed with a retentive 
memory. The father of Marie 
Francois Arouet de Voltaire was 
notary of the chatelet in Paris, and 
there on the 20th of February, 1694, 
was the future poet and philosopher 
born. He was educated in the college 


* This ingenuous and estimable clergyman surrounded his tale, the discovery of the 


MS., &c., with such an array of truthlike circumstances that many even of the sect of 
Strauss were ready to swear by their gods that the MS. was as he asserted discovered in 
the identical old chest, and in the very Pomeranian church pointed out by the good and 


cunning pastor, and that the story was a true story in all its particulars. Then did he 
turn on these wise men in this crafty wise: ‘You consider yourselves more capable of 
forming correct notions of the characters of persons who existed near two thousand years 
ago, and of the occurrences that then took place than those estimable people who were 
contemporaries with them, and those trustworthy successors to whom they delegated their 
trust. And ofcourse you, the few individuals of a small self-opinionative sect are better 
judges of the character of the sacred’writings issued in that far back time than the con- 
temporaries of the writers and all the learned and virtuous that have since shed lustre on 
Christendom. Yet with all your intellectual superiority you are unable to form a true 
notion of a circumstance happening under your very eyes. You pronounce the “ Amber 
Witch” a true narrative of the seventeenth century. Yet there is not a single incident 
in the story other than the mere manufacture of my brain.” 
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of Louis le Grand, and while yet a 
boy, wrote some essays for which 
that wonderful and self-indulgent 
lady, Ninon de |’Enclos left him a 
legacy. His juvenile tragedy of 
(dipus induced his father, who had 
designed him for the law, to allow 
him to devote himself to literature ; 
it also effected his release from the 
Bastille where he had spent some 
comfortless weeks for writing satires 
on the government of the day. 
Taking up his residence in England 
through disgust at the non-success 
of two other tragedies, he published 
the “Henriade” by subscription, 
learned English, and gave Congreve 
a salutary lesson in self-appreciation. 
Brutus appeared in 1730, and was 
followed by Zara, that tragedy which 
has since wrung so many tears from 
sensitive Parisians. His “ Lettres 
Philosophiques” dealt so impudently 
with Christian philosophy that the 
not very moral or religious ministers 
of Louis XV. gave powers to the 


constable to “comprehend him as a 
vagrom infidel,” and disturber of 
ublic morals, such as they were. 
Taking shelter from the storm in 


Madame du Chiatelet’s chateau at 
Cirey, on the borders of Champagne 
and Lorraine, he wrote in that asylum 
of Venus and Minerva his plays of 
Alzire and Mahomet. The last-men- 
tioned tragedy let him down still 
lower in the estimation of such of 
the public as happened to be con- 
scientious Christians, but JMerope, 
acted in 1743, obtained his admission 
to the court of “Louis the Well- 
beloved” as Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber and State Historian. In 
1746 he became an Academician, but 
contriving to get into sundry literary 
squabbles he repaired to Luneville in 
Lorraine, where Stanislaus King of 
Poland, and father of the Queen of 
France kept his little court. There 
alternately quarrelling with and 
fondling the lady of his heart he 
remained from 1746 to 1749. In 
1750 he repaired to the court of that 
kindred spirit Frederic of Prussia. 
It would be a rare thing to find two 
eminently sensual and selfish philoso- 

hers, men uninfluenced by the sweet 
Dhristian virtues, living long in amity. 
Frederic and Voltaire were"no excep- 
tions. So little pleased was our hero 
with his royal friend and patron that 
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he did not feel comfortable till he 
had placed all France and a con- 
siderable part of Germany between 
them. The latter portion of his life 
was spent ateFerney in le Pays de 
Gex. He had been for a long time 
subject to great bodily infirmity ; and 
the excitement consequent on a visit 
to Paris in 1778, where he was wel- 
comed with the utmost enthusiasm, 
hastened his death, which occurred 
on the 30th of May in that year. He 
made a profession of Christian Faith 
towards his departure. 

Gabrielle Emilie Marquise du 
Chatelet Lomont, one of the most 
remarkable women ofthe 18thcentury, 
was born at Paris, 17th December, 
1706. She studied Italian and Latin 
with her father, the Baron de Breteuil, 
but soon looking on such studies as 
mere pastime, she betook herself to 
the mathematical and physical 
sciences. From among her crowd of 
suitors the learned and_ beautiful 
Gabrielle selected the Marquis by 
whose name she is known. After 
some time she thought her hours 
might be more profitably employed 
in studying Platonics and Newton’s 
Principia with Marie Frangois Arouet 
than in discussing horses, dog 
ploughs, and harrows with her wedde 
ord, who seems to have treated this 
changein his wife's feelings with much 
indifference. While she and her de- 
voted philosopher were partaking the 
hospitalities of the King of Poland at 
Luneville in 1747, de Saint 
Lambert, a young captain of the 
Lorraine Guards became their friend, 
and she found herself, willing or not, 
transferring the personal attachment 
just now felt for the caustic philoso- 
pher, to the mindless but fascinating 
guardsman, and nothing left for the 
forsaken old love but learned esteem. 
Voltaire raged at first like a Hyrcanian 
tiger, but he could not exist without 
her society, and his intended depar- 
ture for Paris was suspended. On 
the 10th of September, 1749, she died, 
having given birth to a child a few 
days before. Voltaire could not 
obtain rest or sleep for many days, 
owing to his excessive grief. The 
nameless secretary of M. Havard’s 
MS. says he effected his recovery by 
the “exhibition” of some unfeeling 
letters of his idol. A translation of 
Newton’s Principia accompanied by 
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algebraic illustrations was made by 
this lady, but not published till seven 
years after her death. 


MADAME DU CHATELE@AT HOME. 


Our servant sans nom says he 
entered into the service of Madame 
du Chatelet in January, 1746, she 
then residing in her city mansion in 
the city of Paris. His duties seem 
to have been of the lightest descrip- 
tion, viz., that of purchasing new 
fashions, and what he calls “executing 
particular commissions.” The lady 
took a cup of coffee with cream in the 
morning, and then occupied her time 
till supper in abstruse studies with 
Voltaire or some academician, or in 
trying on gowns and caps. In the 
course of six months she took supper 
ten times at home (the nameless 
servant counted them). On some of 
these occasions she and her philoso- 
pher supped ¢éte-a-téte, on others the 
company reached the number of five, 
the Due de Richelieu being their 
most frequent guest. 

The cellar was only indifferently 
furnished. Their wine merchant sent 
in a couple of dozen bottles at a time, 
the white kind doing duty for cham- 
pagne, and when the supply was 
nearly used, another two dozen were 
ordered. 

Mr. X. (we give this name to the 
unknown power for convenience), 
on the morning after his arrival, was 
summoned along with the chamber- 
maid, to assist at Madame’s toilet. 
He had been used to the free and 

- easy manners of the court of Lorraine, 

but he knew not the extent to which 
pure innocence or thorough lack of 
modesty could go till his domestica- 
tion in the household of Madame du 
Chatelet. 

By way of pendant to this sketch 
of independence among the great, 
Mr. X. next submits an outline of a 
supper taken by five ladies of quality 
at a cabaret. They had spent the 
evening in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
in a tavern at Chaillot they took 
supper. At the commencement they 
sent away their five lacqueys, and 
ate, and drank, and talked, probally 
with little mutual edification till five 
o’clock in the morning, when Mons. 

id the bill and called their 
chariots. The five ladies were :— 

1, Marchioness de Deffand, a lady 
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not rigid in her morals, separated 
from her husband soon after her 
marriage, anda much esteemed friend 
of Horace Walpole’s, Voltaire’s, and 
D’ Alembert’s. 

2, Madame de Graffigny, authoress 
of the “ Letters of a Peruvian 
Lady.” Some ladies of unedifying 
lives have written exemplary novels ; 
our own era does not lack examples. 

3, Mme. de la Popelinitre ; whose 
husband the Financier wrote a nice 
book, and had it illustrated with 
costly engravings. Its character may 
be guessed at when it is known that 
the dissolute Louis XV. caused copies 
of it to be seized and destroyed. 

4, The Marquise de la Meuse of 
whom there is little to be said ; and 

5, Mme. du Chatelet of whom we 
shall have perhaps too much to say. 


ONE OF VOLTAIRB’S PETTY VENGEANCES, 


Voltaire could no more forgive 
personal affronts than the First Na- 

oleon. The directors of the opera 

ad given him much offence, and 
this is the mode in which he took an 
appropriate if undignified revenge. 
M. Royer, one of the directors men- 
tioned, happening one day to dine in 
a house facing Voltaire’s residence, 
and coming to the window, the un- 
friends recognised each other. A 
troop of wandering Tyroleans with 
their bears passing at the moment, 
the poet invited them into the court, 
and for two mortal hours he scorched 
the delicately organized ears of the 
musical chief with the diabolical 
discords coming from the throats of 
the bears, and the combined throats 
and instruments of their masters. 
All the neighbours were at their 
windows, all that could find room 
occupied the street. Voltaire looked 
on with as benevolent a smile as his 
eminently quel features could 
assume ; M. Royer held out with the 
resolution of a Stoic for 120 minutes, 
and then was obliged to yield. The 
moment he disappeared from the 
window the performers were liberally 
paid, and dismissed. 


HOW RICHELIEU’S SPEECH WAS SPOILED. 


The Marechal Duc de Richelieu, 
whom Dumas’ admirers have by 
heart, intending to pronounce a com- 
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plimentary speech before the King on 
the cunntian of the peace, begged 
Voltaire to compose a pithy and 
short one for him, for the gallant 
duke’s memory was not good. 
Readers of the Chevalier d’ Harmen- 
tal (a. delightful and harmless ro- 
mance by the way) are aware that 
the duke’s spelling was not in accord 
with the orthography of the day. 
The speech was composed, and sent 
in MS. to Mme. du Chatelet for in- 
spection, and the Marquise de Bouf- 
flers being with her at its arrival, 
they read it together, and the latter 
lady made a copy of it while her 
hostess was dressing for the opera. 
From this surreptitious copy several 
others were made next morning, and 
while the vain but illiterate speaker 
was reciting his well-conned extem- 
pore before the King, he could dis- 
tinctly hear some gentlemen at his 
back repeating the lesson, generally 
anticipating him by a word or two. 
Nothing could exceed the intensity 
of his suppressed rage. He thought 


he had been betrayed by Voltaire ; 
so he withdrew without presenting 
to the King a polyglott of compli- 


ments in seven languages, which M. 
de Voltaire had intrusted to him for 
presentation at the conclusion of his 
speech. 

Our poet taking for granted that 
his many-tongued anthology had been 
delivered unto the royal hands in the 
morning, presented copies in the 
evening to all whom he wished to 
honour ; but what was his chagrin 
next morning on receiving from the 
duke’s messenger the identical 
packet which had been intended for 
the King! Comparison between the 
furies of the poet and the duke would 
be more than odious. He ran to a 

ainting in which M. Beaudouin 
1ad represented the apotheosis of 
the noble offender, tore it out of the 
rich frame, trampled on it several 
times, and then flung it into the 
fire. = 

Accidentally meeting some time 
after they commenced a lively dis- 
cussion, but Richelieu learning that 
the real culprit was Madame de 
Boufflers; cooled down at once, em- 
brassemens ensued and their revived 
good intelligence never after experi- 
enced a change. 
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HOW VOLTAIRE PUNISHED MADAME POMPADOUR. 


Under better circumstances Mme. 
de Pompadour might have filled a 
more moral and useful part on the 
world’s stage than that of mistress 
to the indolent, selfish, and sensual 
Louis XV, At first she and our poet 
were good friends, but “when the 
strife began,” she spoke many a word 
of ill intent in its regard to the 
crowned voluptuary. Voltairethought 
he might be more comfortable at 
Sans Souci with the philosophie 
Fritz, and so asked permission from 
Louis to take the “journey due 
north.” It was ungraciously granted, 
and when the petitioner was still 
within hearing he heard him observe 
to those close to him, “ There will 
be a madman the less in France.” 
Mr. X. asserts that his master before 
he set forth to visit his dear friend, 
made him copy a most insulting letter 
to some female (blank space left for 
name)andsubjoin his own name (to wit 
X. or whatever it was) to it. The secre- 
tary complied with much reluctance 
as there was considerable danger in 
the proceeding, but Voltaire was a 
liberal master. The original sketch 
was flung into the fire by its writer 
but as in plays and romances, it fe 
on an unconsumed billet, and when 
the master’s back was turned the 
servant's hands nimbly drew it from 
its unsafe position. 

Some weeks after the departure of 
Voltaire, X. was summoned to the 
presence of M. Argenson, minister of 
police, shown his own letter, and 
asked if that was his handwriting. 
On his acknowledging his handi- 
work, the next question was, “ Do 

ou know to whom it was addressed ?” 

e said with truth that he did not, 
and happily was able to produce the 
original but slightly injured. “This 
is a happy circumstance for you,” 
said the severe man. “ Otherwise I 
should have been obliged to put you 
in the Bastille for life. Do nothin 
of the sort for the future.” X. hear 
nothing further of the affair. He 
supposed that Argenson turned Mme. 
de Pompadour’s suspicions in another 
direction, as he was a personal friend 
of Voltaire’s. 

Mr. X.’s editor expresses regret 
that he did not preserve a copy of 
the famous letter ; of course we are 
bound to sympathize. Some will 
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probably assert that whoever found 
all that we have of X.’s manuscript, 
could have little trouble in findin 
the letter if it had been emmaidened 
advisable. 


VOLTAIRE’S TRICKS AT SANS SOUCI. 


Voltaire found an undesirable ac- 
quaintance domiciled with Frederic 
on his arrival at his court. This was 
M. Maupertuis, who had some years 
before been at the North Cape to 
measure a degree of the meridian. On 
his return Voltaire found fault with 
his report and the results arrived at, 
and so worried the earnest savant 
that he quitted Paris, and took refuge 
at Berlin. It may be supposed that 
he was not a little chagrined on the 
accession of his tormentor to the 
select society at the court, but an 
apparent reconciliation took place at 
the request of the king. 

In the evening reunions of Wolff, 
Euler, D’Argens, D’Arget, D’ Arnaud, 
and Voltaire in the apartment of the 
king, he would frequently set two or 
three of them by the ears by sugges- 
tions and mischievous questions, and 
enjoy the hot point to which the en- 
suing discussion frequently arose. 
Beyond a certain degree on the social 
thermometer he would not allow the 

uarrel to proceed, but this not satis- 
‘ying Voltaire’s bitter feelings towards 
Maupertuis, he composed his “Mi- 
cromegas ” (the Little Great), an ill- 
natured satire on the voyage to the 
North Cape, and read it in MS. to his 
brother savans, the object of the satire 
excepted. 

Frederic hearing the circumstance 
was resolved to let the mischief pro- 
ceed no further. So he privately 
communicated his will to all the 
printers of Berlin that they should 
execute no literary work for the pre- 
sent without his express sanction. 
Voltaire applying to one of the body 
to put his “Micromegas” in type 
was informed of the royal command. 
This not meeting his views he took 
away the MS., as to return 
with it in a day or two after making 
some desirable corrections and addi- 
tions. He did return as he said he 
would, and presented a “Defencetof 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Remarks on His- 
tory.” On the printer showing this 
to the king he was only too ready to 
affix his imprimatur to an anti-scrip- 
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tural tract, and the printing went on. 
When half the work was in type the 
author managed to introduce the 
“ Micromegas,” and procure several 
poe which he distributed among 
nis friends. Frederic held Mauper- 
tuis in much estimation, and when 
he heard of the new device for his 
confusion he put his persecutor under 
arrest. Things becoming very uncom- 
fortable on both sides, the satirist 
effected his return to France, and 
the friends of little faith became 
bitter enemies. Witness this note of 
Frederic to his sister, the Margravine 
of Bayreuth :— 

“T have allowed Voltaire to depart with 
little regret. He is a dangerous madman, 
who is fit for nothing but to be tied up; you 
would scarcely credit all the tricks and 
mischiefs he bas perpetrated here. It isa 
humiliating thing that so much wit and 
knowledge do not tend to make men better. 
I have declared for Maupertuis. I consid- 
ered I ought to do so as his probity is so 
well known to me. I have not done how- 
ever all that he wished. I am somewhat 
annoyed that his self-love should have been 
so irritated by the scratches and bites of an 
ape, whom besides he has seen so well 
whipped.” 

Our poet-philosopher was not a 
moral man in the strict or lax sense 
of the word. His conduct however 
was innocent in comparison with the 
tone of some of his writings. The 
confidential amanuensis of Voltaire 
is decent in his language, so is his 
editor, and both have used much dis- 
cretion in their march over the quags 
and sloughs of their subject. We omit 
that part of the narrative which 
bears on the domestic virtues of Vol- 
taire’s niece, Mme. Denis, not that 
the subject is calculated to do any 
harm ; it is merely disgusting. 


VOLTAIRE IN ILL TEMPER. 


Some of the circumstances related 
by Mr. X. are mentioned with a dif- 
ference in Lives of Voltaire. For 
some of those which follow, especially 
the domestic scenes, he is the only 
authority. The following extract is 

iven in a nearly literal rendering of 
his French, which his editor does not 
consider a model of style, but which, 
as he says, he has not attempted to 
improve in any instance—a commend- 
able system in the preservation of old 
traditions and legends, in local narra- 
tives and contemporary biographies, 


XUM 


XUM 








XUM 
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“ Madame la Marquise du Chatelet hav- 
ing translated Newton, intended to get her 
commentary printed. With this intent she 
begged M. Clairant of the Academy to in- 
spect her work, and verify the calculations. 
This operation requiring time, she passed 
entire days with him in a room on the 
second floor, and in the evening they sup- 
ped with Voltaire. For some time he had 
been in a suffering state. His stomach was 
out of order, and he was recommended 
strict regularity. One evening desiring to 
sup earlier than usual, he sent me to request 
them to come down. Wishing to finish a 
calculation, Madame asked for a quarter of 
an hour’s grace; half an hour went by; I 
went back; ‘We are coming down,’ said 
they. 

“At the word M. de Voltaire gave orders 
to serve up, but as they did not appear, and 
the plates were cooling fast, M. de Voltaire 
ran upstairs like a madman. Finding the 
door locked on the inside he burst it open 
with a kick, and at the noise they quitted 
their work, and took their places at table. 
As they went down stairs he said to them, 
*J think you are in league to make an end 
of me.’ 

‘In ordinary cases their supper was long 
and pleasant ; that night it was short, and 
scarcely a mouthful was eaten. They never 
took their eyes off their plates, and hardly 
spoke a word. M. Clairant went away 
early, and did not return for some time 
after this disagreeable scene. M. de Vol- 
taire went to bed at an early hour, but he 
was too much agitated to sleep. 

‘““Next morning Madame la Marquise 
sent to know how he felt, and if she might 
come down to breakfast with him. She 
came a few minutes afterwards, and I 
served her coffee in a large cup of Saxon 
porcelain, the inside gilt, and the outside 
presenting a beautifully coloured landscape 
and figures. I having withdrawn, Mme. 
du Chatelet began to remonstrate with him 
for his haste the evening before, telling him 
he was entirely in the wrong to be vexed 
with her, she loved him so much. As she 
came near him, still holding her cup in her 
hand, he gave her a rough push, and cup 
and saucer fell on the floor, and were broken 
into little bits) Madame, who was fond of 
this bijou, said something to him in Eng- 
lish, which I did not understand, and 
walked up to her apartments much dis- 
turbed.” 

Thus did the tide turn on the irrit- 
able philosopher, who immediately 
called in the eaves-dropping X., made 
him pick up the larger bits, and take 
them to M. Delafrenaye of the Palais 
Royal, in order to have others pur- 
chased, as near as could be in pat- 
tern. He gave him two louis-d’ors, 
but alas the China-man had not any 
that would match, and the nearest 


approach that could be made would 
cost ten louis—the lowest denier. Half 
a dozen specimens were submitted to 
the repentant sage, and he sadly 
grumbled to pay the ten louis. 
“ Why,” said he, “did not Madame 
take her coffee before she came down ? 
ten louis is no trifle.’ Mr. X. carried 
the offering to Madame, who gra- 
ciously received it, and as X. said, the 
little squabble had no unpleasant re- 
sults, 

If a philosopher is one whose 
understanding and will keep the 
irascible and sensual impulses in sub- 
jection, M. de Voltaire could scarcely 
be reckoned in that superior class of 
mortals. The incidents here recorded 
did occur in all probability. Enter- 
taining such affection for the memory 
of his hero, M. Havard would never 
have invented the incident of the 

ush. Mere animal impulse must 

ave been very strong in Voltaire, 
seeing that his long experiences of 
the amenities of good society, had not 
made a compliance with its decencies 
at least, a necessity of his very nature. 
The principal incident of the next 
series is rather startling. Surely 
Mons. X. once owned bone and flesh. 
His editor whom we take to be a man 
of conscience would not have invented 
the calumny. 


NOBLE CARD SHARPERS. 


In the commencement of October, 
1746, Mme. du Chatelet went with 
the Court to Fontainebleau. She 
enjoyed the privilege of a stool in the 
Queen’s drawing-rooms and of being 
cheated at her card-tables. Voltaire 
followed her thither. Before setting 
forth Madame had collected all her 
ready cash, and as Mr. X. expresses 
it, had squeezed M. Lacroix her 
steward as dry as any chip. She 
found herself in possession of 400 
louis, and M. de Voltaire, who did 
not play, carried with him half that 
amount. 

Their departure was attended with 
some little discomfort. Their ser- 
vants were to have only about 10d. 
English money for wages per day, and 
as living was rather expensive at the 
royal village, they refused to stir 
All were dismissed in consequence 
except Madame’s chambermaid. Mr. 
X. having left the lady’s service 
sometime before, was sought out by 
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M. de Voltaire’s agents, and he ac- 
cordingly set out by the “ water 
coach,” and found his new master as 
well as Madame domiciled with the 
Due de Richelieu. 

The first evening spent at the 
Queen’s gambling table, Madame 
easily lost her 400 gold pieces. On 
her return home she dispatched her 
“huzzar’ to Paris to raise a new 
supply, and for the second evening 
Voltaire’s 200 pieces enabled her to 
make an appearance at the Jew de la 
Reine. They went in search of the 
former stray louis, much to Mons. 
V.’s discontent, for he knew the value 
of money. The third evening she had 
on her approach to the fatal table, 
880 louis borrowed at high interest 
by her steward, and in a few minutes 
she was relieved of their weight. 
Rendered desperate she then mort- 
gaged her word, and did not cease till 
sheowed nearly fourthousand pounds 
sterling ! 

Voltaire whose infatuation for this 
woman kept him ever at her side, be- 
eoming frightened at the magnitude 
of her losses, hinted to herin English 
that her infatuation had prevented 
her all along from seeing that she was 
playing with cheats. She was some- 
what startled at what he said, and 
looking round she perceived that his 
words had been understood by some 
of the standers-by, and that some un- 
friendly movements were taking place. 
They quitted the company at once, 
returned to the duke’s, got the cham- 
bermaid and coachman to look about 
them, started for Paris, but broke 
down at Essonne. The fracture being 
repaired, neither the gentleman, nor 
the lady, nor- the chambermaid, nor 
the coachman, had a sou in possession 
to pay the smith, and he protested by 
Vulcan his patron that pdyment 
should be found. A gentleman of 
their acquaintance riding by to Fon- 
tainebleau, extricated them from their 
fix, and in the midst of hearty laugh- 
ter they separated. Voltaire stopped 
at Villejuif near Paris, and wrote to 
the Duchess of Maine at Sceaux an 
account of the terror he was in of the 
exalted cheats whom he had rashly 
denounced. At nightfall a tyusty 
servant of the Duchess’s received the 
terrified savant into a cabriolet, drove 
him to Sceaux, and there he spent 
two months in a remote chamber of 
the chateau, his presence being un- 
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known to any of the residents of the 
castle except the Duchess and one or 
two confidential domestics. 

And how did Mme. du Chatelet 
make up her debt of honour? Simply 
by abstaining from gambling for 
six weeks, and bringing such strong 
influences to bear on people in power 
that she obtained the right of nomi- 
nation to the post of Farmer-General 
of taxes. This, besides clearing off 
her debt, left her during life an in- 
come of some few thousand livres. 
The great folk of the day could not 
have ensured the future revolution 
by forethought and grasp of plan 
more inevitably than they did by 
allowing themselves every possible 
indulgence for the day, and never be- 
stowing a thought on the morrow. 

Meantime she did not forget her 
friend. She exerted all means at her 
command to mollify the offended 
cheats of high degree, and when all 
danger was passed, she proceeded to 
Sceaux to bring the good tidings. 
For eight days, balls, fire-works, 
comedies, and pleasant reunions of 
every kind, celebrated the happy 
event, the Marchioness herself filling 
the parts of /ssa in “ Zelindor, King 
of the Sylphs,” and that of Fanchon 
in the “Originaux” of Voltaire. Mme. 
was excellent in the parts of country 
damsels, arch chambermaids, and all 
such characters. 


NO HONOUR AMONG LEARNED THIEVES. 


It does not come within our plan 
to enter on the particulars of Mme.’s 
falsehood to her sickly and infirm ad- 
mirer in favour of the Lorraine Cap- 


tain of the Guards. When convinced 
of her infidelity, he would havestarted 
from Commercy where they were at 
the time in attendance on the little 
court of the King of Poland, and mace 
his way to Paris with a firm resolve 
never to look into her eyes again. 
Alas ! she had become essential to his 
well-being, such as it was, and he 
strove to content himself with mere 
friendship, and those attentions so 
charming when offered by a beautiful 
and intelligent woman. M. Havard is 
deeply sensible of the wrong inflicted 
by the handsome but comparatively 
stupid man-at-arms on the sensitive 
and faithful lover, the author of “Can- 
dide.” As to the Marquis himself, 
what Parisian writer or reader bestows 
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a thought on the wrongs or damage 
done to an unsentimental and com- 
mon-place husband? He thus feel- 
ingly expostulates with the self- 
seeking Captain Saint Lambert— 


“You were by the side of a man, who 
honoured you by his friendship and his 
counsels, and you deceived and outraged 
him. Must we then, when passion speaks, 
lay the bridle on its neck, and let it go 
where it pleases? No! this is not the 
morality of an honourable man, and your 
memory cannot but suffer for it. 

“Voltaire was your friend; you should 
have respected her whose life was bound up 
with his. 

“We commisserate Voltaire, for he sin- 
cerely loved Mme. du Chitelet, and this 
treason rendered him very wretched.” 


So completely has M. Havard ex- 
hausted his stock of sympathy on 


Voltaire that he has not left himself 


a single grain to bestow on that man 
to whom Madame’s affections and 
eares were rightfully due, and to 
whom the said Voltaire had done the 
utmost wrong in the social scheme 
that one man can inflict on another. 


DEATH OF MME, DU CHATELET, 


Mme. du Chatelet’s death occurred 
at Luneville, and in the bedchamber 
of the Queen of Poland. Mons X. 
attributes it to a draught of iced 
Orgeat taken imprudently after her 
lying in. Her friend Mme. de 

ouffiers, her husband, M. de Voltaire, 
and M. de Saint Lambert, were all in 
the chateau at the time, and all were 
deeply affected, Voltaire in chief, 
though for a long time he had occupied 
but a small portion of her affections. 
He and Saint Lambert were the last 
who quitted the chamber of death, 
and here we quote our authority. 


M. de Voltaire overpowered by grief, 
fell down at the foot of the stair-case near 
the sentry box, and struck his head against 
the flag. His lackey who was following 
him, raised him assisted by M. de Saint 
Lambert. Voltaire seeing this gentleman, 
cried out, still weeping bitterly, ‘Ah! it 
is you that have killed her!’ 

And they retired to their separate 
ments borne down by sorrow.” 


apart- 
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Very sharp are the scourges re- 
served for our pleasant vices. Mme. 
de Boufflers as she was leaving the 
room where the dead woman lay, 
bade Mr. X. to take a ring enriched 
with small diamonds off her finger, 
and keep it safe till demanded. Next 
day she opened the collet in the pre- 
sence of M. de Saint Lambert, took out 
his miniature, presented it to him, re- 
turned the ring to Mr. X., and desired 
him to give it up to the Marquis du 
Chatelet. Three or four days after, 
Voltaire requested the same most use- 
ful Mr. X. to secure the same ring for 
a moment, open the collet, and bring 
him his miniature which he would 
find enclosed. Guess his mortifica- 
tion when he was told what has been 
just related! Raising his eyes to 
theclouds he exclaimed, “Oh, woman, 
woman! I supplanted Richelieu, 
Saint Lambert supplanted me ; one 
nail drives out another ; it is in the 
order of nature ; each has his turn ; 
so wags the world.” 


HOW VOLTAIRE WAS WON FROM HIS GRIEF, 


Poor Voltaire could no more con- 
sole himself after hisloss than Calypso 
in the school book. Stoicism or 
suicide was the only comforter which 
the gentlemen of the Lncyclopedie 
reserved for themselves. At one time 
he thought of retiring to his friend, 
Dom Calmet* at Senones, but he re- 
flected that he should probably find 
the dull, regulated life of the monas- 
tery little to his taste, and perhaps 
be incommoded by wasps or vam- 
pires. Soturning his thoughts to the 
very opposite quarter, he wrote to 
his dear friend and sympathiser, Lord 
Bolingbroke, announcing an intended 
visit. Meanwhile he could not get 
natural rest, and frequently wandered 
through his rooms in the cold winter 
nights calling on his lost treasure. 
Stumbling over a book on one of these 
occasions, he was unable to rise or 
make himself heard at first, his voice 
was so weak, 

At last X. hearing him, ran to his 
aid, but being more hasty than for- 
tunate, he tumbled over him, thus 


* Every Biblical scholar knows the value of the “ Dictionary of the Bible” compiled 
by this laborious and learned Benedictin, whose works on scriptural and ecclesiastical sub- 


jects alone form a considerable library. 


He was born at Mesnil la Horgne in 1672 
and died Abbot of Senonesin Lorraine in 1757. 


(2, 


At 80 years of age he wrote his celebrated 


work on the Apparitions of angels, demons, and ghosts, and on the Hungarian yampires, 
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adding to his discomfort. He raised 
him half stiffened with cold, got him 
into bed, made a fire, and restored 
him by dint of rubbing with warm 
towels. 

His cure is given in the words of 
his attached servant, who seems to 
have been more addicted to listening 
at keyholes and picking up uncon- 
sidered trifies than so accomplished a 
gentleman ought. 


“As I was much attached to him, 
and feared to lose him, I attempted his cure 
by means of some letters of Mme. du Cha- 
telet which I had secured when they were 
burning her papers. Happily I had come 
on some in which M. de Voltaire was very 
harshly treated. So I told him he should 
not lament so much for a woman who had 
not lovedhim. Notwithstanding his weak- 
ness he madea bound at these words. “‘ How, 
sir! she did not love me?” ‘“‘ No, Monsieur, 
and I have the proof in my hands.” 

*T handed him the letters, and the peru- 
sal rendered him silent for several minutes. 
Hegrew pale; he trembled with rage and vex- 
ation for having been so long duped by one, 
whom he could scarce believe capable of 
such perfidy. At last he took heart, and 
became calm; but he repeated more than 
once, “* She deceived me, but who would 
have believed it!” From that moment he 
never again called on her at night. He re- 
covered his health and resumed his ordinary 
way of life to the great satisfaction of his 
friends.” 


The editor expresses his vexation 
at this point of the journal at the 
non-preservation of these efficacious 
letters. But admitting the genuine- 
ness of the MS. might not Mons. X. 
have forged the documents for the 
purpose of effecting a cure on his 
much valued master? Among the 
Encyclope dian Sadducees such a pro- 
ceeding would be looked on with 
much less disfavour than a pious 
fraud among mere Christians. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A WICKED MANUSCRIPT. 


The last anecdote we shall give of 
Voltaire’s life in connexion with that 
of Mme. du Chatelet has relation 
to the abominable satire he com- 
posed on the pure-souled and enthu- 
siastic Maid of Orleans. One night 
during one of the proverbially free 

ken “ little suppers,” the Duke o 
ichelieu alluding to the dreary 
m on the subject of Joan of Are, 

y Chatelain, descanted on the plea- 
sure it would give the company then 
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assembled and all the sympathetic 
supper-takers that night in France, 
if their darling poet would compose 
a poem on the same subject and 
in the spirit of the Fabliauxy. The 
hint was taken, the licentious work 
was composed, and read in select 
committees, and delighted them be- 
yond measure, but then to get into 
print was the rub. The existing 
regulations would not allow such a 
free-spoken book to appear, but 
what obstacle could not the united 
ingenuity of M. de Voltaire and 
Mme. du Chitelet surmount! M. 
Lemercier, a bookseller, who fur- 
nished them and their friends with 
all forbidden publications, had a 
printer in his employ, who procured 
for them two printing cases, which 
they intended to convey to Cirey, 
Mme.’s country house, and there the 
marchioness aided by a compositor 
or two would set up the type, and 
Voltaire would correct the proofs. 
The scheme fell through. The jour- 
neymen either fearing the punish- 
ment inflicted on the printers of 
forbidden works, or not satisfied 
with the wages offered, would not 
take the journey, and the owner of 
the type, after waiting a fair time 
for payment, threatened legal pro- 
ceedings. They prevailed on him to 
take it back, and accept a reasonable 
sum for its detention. Voltaire 
afterwards gave the MS. to Frederic, 
who carried it with him to the 
wars, as (the comparison is ver 

odious) Alexander did the Iliad. 
Prince Charles of Lorraine happen- 
ing to beat the Prussian King at Mol- 
witz, a pandour secured the poem 
and the casket in which it was en- 
shrined, and sold them to Herr 
Gamont, one of Charles’s valets, and 
gifted, as may be supposed, with a 
taste for forbidden fruit. This worthy 
having paid a crown for the prize, 
got it printed at Brussels, and the 
devil and he had the satisfaction to 
see six editions issued between 1755 
and 176]. The author grieving per- 
haps to see the public taste vitiated 
by incorrect texts, published a revised 
and improved edition in 1762 in 
Geneva. 

Mme. du Chitelet forfeited any 
sympathy or pity which her beauty, 
her conversational charms, and her 
great talents might excite in the 
hearts of literary people, by assisting 
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at the oaing out of passages from 
an infamous book such as this, and 
even offering her services in the set- 
ting up of the type. 


HOW VOLTAIRE MANAGED A ROGUISH PRINTER. 


Voltaire had found by cruel expe- 
rience that printers were, even as other 
tradesmen, liable to be drawn from 
the high way of upright dealing into 
discreditable by-paths when a pros- 
pect of securing some hundreds of 
copies of a popular work at little 
cost opened before them. While 
perdue in the Chateau at Sceaux 
as already related, he dissipated his 
ennui by writing the three short 
tales, Memnon, Zadig, and Baboue. 
He took the following ingenious 
method of preventing the printer 
from striking off some hundreds of 
extra copies for his own emolument. 
He showed the MS. of Zadig to 
Prault the printer, and agreed to 
pay him so much for an impression 
of 1,200 copies. Prault accepted half 
what he asked at first for the job, as 
the thoughts of the extra copies pre- 
sented themselves while the bargain 
was making. The size, the paper, 
and the type being agreed on, and 
Prault having engaged to furnish 
1,200 copies two days after the im- 

ression was worked off, Voltaire 

anded over the second half of the 
MS. commencing in the middle of a 
chapter, telling ‘Prault to begin with 
it at the top of a page, and use des- 
patch. There were, he said, many 
corrections and changes to be made 
in the first part, but he should have 
it as soon as these were made. 
Prault carried off his copy quite con- 
tent, rejoicing in the clear gain to 
arise from the little speculation 
alluded to. 

The same day, Robert Machuel, a 
Rouen printer then in the city, was 
summoned, and the same ceremony 
was re-enacted, the second citizen 
getting the first moiety of the copy, 
and being directed to have it ended 
exactly at the bottom of a printed 
page. “The second half required 
corrections, and would be furnished 
in course.’ Each half was thus 
printed and furnished to the author, 
who sending for women employed by 
bookbinders, got his entire impres- 
sion sewed in four days at his own 
house, and the copies sent to their 
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intended’ addresses, all being given 
away to his friends or well-wishers. 
The printers continued to besiege 
him with messages and letters for 
the remainder of the copy, but the 
“author was sick, and could not be” 
&c., &e. At last they sent in their 
little bills for the work done, and 
were paid. Another edition imme- 
diately appeared, and Prault and 
Machuel discovered they had in- 
curred expense in a their 
extra half copies. They would run 
a great risk of detection by get- 
ting the corresponding complements 
rinted to make their stock saleable. 
either of them knew who was 
his coadjutor, and Prault never for- 
gave Voltaire for his ingenious and 
cold-blooded share in the business. 
This affair is treated in the lives of 
Voltaire somewhat differently, but 
they agree in the account furnished 
by Mr. X. or his editor as to the 
main fact. 


THE FIRST REPRESENTATION OF “‘ ORESTES.” 


Voltaire was not blessed with the 
happy temperament of Charles Lamb, 
nor even that of his fellow country- 
man, H. de Balzac, one of whom 
joined the audience in hissing his 
own piece, and the other was found 
fast asleep in a box when all was 
over. He had created many enemies 
among the friends and admirers of 
Crebillon the Elder by selecting the 
same classic subjects for the ground- 
work of his plots. His “ Orestes” 
being about to appear he came to 
Paris from Luneville in company 
with the old King of Poland, who 
was then on his journey to see his 
daughter, wife of Louis XV. The 
sorrows or joys of love had no part 
in the play, and there was a strong 
opposition organized. Still four acts 
passed without condemnation. In 
the fifth a lady had to enter upon 
che gr in her speech not usually 

eard from woman's lips, and the 
play came to a stormy end. 

The author at the very time was 
suffering from fever, yet at the end 
he collected the opinions of his well- 
wishers, went home, re-wrote the 
fifth act, suppressed the speech, made 
some changes in the other acts, and 
all this by two o’clock in the morning. 
X. says he then set him to write out 
the separate parts, and when that 
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task was achieved, catry them as 
fast as a carriage and four would 
enable him, to the different actors 
and actresses. 

A full house waited the second re- 
presentation, and the ill-wishers of 
the author were quite prepared to 
seize on the faulty portions as they 
occurred. Great was their disap- 
—_ at their omission, and the 

isappointment was equalled by their 
wonder on finding a new fifth act 
carried through by the performers 
with as much fire and completeness, 
as if they were at the fiftieth per- 
formance. 

The weak frame animated by the 
fiery heart and intellect and now 
under the visitation of fever had 
nearly gone to pieces on this occasion. 
He persisted in his intention to re- 
turn to Luneville, and his faithful 
X. succeeded in reaching that asylum 
with the breath still in the body of 
his master. He says that te cares 
of Mme. du Chatelet soon restored 
him. It is to be feared that -no 
woman of her school could long at- 
tend to the wants and whims of an 
invalid even if he contained the spirit 


of ten philosophers within his own 
frame, and beable to keep at arms- 
length disadvantageous comparisons 
connected with some gay, robust, 
handsome young fellow of her ac- 
quaintance. 


VOLTAIRE’S PRIVATE THEATRE AND THE COMPANY 
TRAINED THERE. 

What an energetic and persevering 
spirit was wrapt up in that frail 
tenement of clay, called Voltaire, and 
how freely and instantaneously flash- 
ed the fire of his resentment against 
the highest powers of Christendom 
when a real or fancied affront was 
offered him. One essential element 
of success entered deeply into his 
system,—a determined purpose not 
to be disheartened by one or two 
failures in a darling project. Being 
embroiled with the actors and act- 
resses of the Théatre Frangais, he 
got his second floor converted into 
a small theatre, and sent his faithful 
X. among the amateur establish- 
ments through the city in search g 
promises of talent. Thus he might 
try the effect of some unacted pieces 
in his own little theatre, before sub- 
mitting them to the mercies of the 
many-headed monster, the public. 
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The envoy was best pleased with 
a company he found in an uphol- 
sterer’s garret at the entrance of the 
Old Rue du Temple. Mandron, a 
young journeyman upholsterer, was 
the chief of the troupe; he acted 
old men in a very pleasing style. 
Lekain was the second. He had not 
& prepossessing appearance, but was 
full of intelligence. Heurtaux the 
third in estimation was also an actor 
of judgment, and afterwards obtained 
a place in the company of the Mar- 
gravine of Bayreuth, whence he was 
transferred to the Theatre Royal 
Berlin. Mile. Baton (what an un- 
fortunate stage name!) was young, 
and agreeable in face and figure, but 
exhibiting little talent. The rest were 
amateurs. X. having made his re- 
port, he was commissioned to pre- 
sent M. de Voltaire’s compliments 
to the entire troupe, and to request 
them to call on him at their earliest 
convenience with a view to the pri- 
vate representation of some of his 
historic pieces, 

The message gave great joy to the 
poor aspirants, and they were all 
assembled in Voltaire’s salon next 
morning at 9, A.M., from the “ Noble 
Father’ to the prompter. 

Voltaire making his appearance, 
spoke kindly to every one in suc- 
cession, questioned them on the parts 
they were best accuatomed to, and 
encouraged them to declaim before 
him. He noticed those we have al- 
ready named, and trusted to make 
something out of them after giving 
them some hints and instructions on 
style, &c. He requested them to 
come next day, and represent the 
piece they were best exercised in. It 
was not unwelcome to his ears, when 
they named Mahomet, which indeed 
Mons. X. had found them enacting 
on his first visit. 

The audience of this first piece on 
Voltaire’s own stage consisted of him- 
self, his niece Mme. Denis, and about 
half a dozen others, and whenever 
enunciation or action were not to his 
taste, he stopped the performance 
till he had shown the correct ren- 
dering of the passage. Mandron pre- 
sented Zopire, Lekain Mahomet, Heur- 
taux Seide, and Mile. Baton Palmire 
and the guards, &c., were represented 
by the rest of the company. The re- 
pie passed off well, and the 

ppy company were kept for supper. 
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There with glowing faces and beating 
hearts they received the master’s com- 

liments, and the slips of their parts 
or “ Rome Preserved.” Mandron was 
Cicero, Lekain Cesar, Heurtaux Cati- 
line, Mile. Baton F'ulvia, and the rest 
of the troupe the citizens, conspira- 
tors, &c. “They also produced Zulima 
and the Duke of Foux, in which Mme. 
Denis and Voltaire’s young friends 
took parts. Their acting was done 
with a will. Had they not to please 
their patron, and were they not to en- 
joy a nice supper with him and his 
agreeable friends ! 

When he judged that they might 
venture on the production of “ Rome 
Preserved” before a larger audience, 
he borrowed suitable dresses from the 
wardrobe of the Thédtre Francais, 
dyesses which had appeared in the 
Catiline of Crebillon. The actors and 
actresses of that theatre were also in- 
vited to come and enjoy the perform- 
ance, and there being something very 
interesting in the production of the 
piece, both as regarding the little 
place of entertainment, the perform- 
ers, and the patron, they eagerly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and the curtain 
rose before a crowded audience. Due 
encouragement was given to the 
efforts of the little company, and the 
principal performers received due ap- 
plause. 

As arule Roman Catholic clergy- 
men are not allowed to be present at 
theatrical representations. However 
Mons. X. says that Rev. Simon de la 
Tour, Principal of the Jesuits’ College, 
attended that evening. This gentle- 
man was in turn, tutor of the Prince 
de Conti, Principal of the College 
Louis le Grand, and Procureur General 
of Missions. It was to him that Vol- 
taire addressed that letter, dated 7th 
February, 1746, in which he expressed 
so much gratitude to his Jesuit in- 
structors. This Reverend friend had 
read the play, and was not unwilling 
to be witness of its effect when acted. 

The same evening saw in a corner 
of the audience portion of the theatre, 
the president Henault, Messrs, D’A- 
lembert, Diderot, Marmontel, the 


Abbés Voisenon and Raynal, and 
other distinguished literary charac- 
ters. 

For the next two months the happy 
master of the little theatre was im- 
portuned for tickets, and every night 
of representation the house was full 
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—those who could not get admission 
this night having the preference the 
next. What the author of the pieces 
had foreseen,and wrought for, came to 
pass. The visitors and the comé- 
diens Francais urged him to let some 
of these fine pieces be transferred to 
the regular boards,—a request too 
gratifying to his own vanity to be 
refused. So the dramas already men- 
tioned, together with ‘ Tancréde” 
and the “Orphan of China” were 

sroduced, Mademoiselle Dumesniland 

Tademoiselle Clairon embodying the 
chief female characters. 

During these representations, Vol- 
taire took particular notice of Lekain, 
and marked his anxiety to improve. 
He struggled against adverse powers 
till he got him admitted into the 
company at the “Great House.” 
There being, as in the instance of our 
own Edmund Kean, a peculiar ori- 
ginality about him which his brother- 
actors @jd not like to imitate, or could 
not if they had. Hesuffered some an- 
noyance during his year of probation. 
At last they became accustomed to 
his style of declamation and acting, 
and ceased to annoy him. He suc- 
ceeded better in his performance be- 
fore the court than before the city. 
Louis XV. said of him, “ He makes 
me, who am not accustomed to cry, 
cry heartily.” He went on studying 
and getting golden opinions from the 
public, and using himself up in the 
service of the same public till his 
death, which occurred on the 8th of 
February, 1778. The two ladies 
mentioned above gave Voltaire no 
small trouble in his distribution of 
the characters. Mlle. Dumesnil made 
her first appearance at the Théatre 
Frangais in 1747. She was the ori- 
ginal Merope, and late in life wrote 
a confutation of the Memoirs of 
Mile. Clairon. This latter lady pre- 
sented herself for the first time in 
the character of Phedrain 1743. She 
was an authoress also, having pub- 
lished “Reflections on Theatrical De- 
clamation” in 1799. Both died in 
1803. 


VOLTAIRE IN A FORGIVING MOOD. 


Voltaire was, as may be easily ga- 
thered from what has cn said, very 
easily offended, and prone to revenge, 
He was however generous and 
placable on occasion. Not content 
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with his success in other depart- 
ments of literature he once essayed 
opera, wrote the libretto of “Samson,” 
and M. Rameau composed the music. 
A certain M. Travenol, belonging to 
the orchestra, finding himself ag- 
grieved during the preparation of 
the piece, wrote at dispersed a 
most bitter pamphlet on Voltaire 
and Madame du Chitelet written 
by M. Baillet de Saint Julien. The 
poet, terribly exasperated made his 
complaint to the lieutenant of police, 
who setting his spies at work, 
soon brought the offence home to M. 
Travenol, and lodged him in the 
Bicétre. 

The father of the culprit sought 
out the offended poet, threw himself 
on his knees before him, and so 
wrought on his better nature that he 
at once went along with him to the 

lice lieutenant, and obtained the 
iberation of the offender. Such a 
cabal however was formedjgainst 
him that he was unable to bring out 
“Samson,” and M. Rameau got back 
his music, and turned it to other pur- 
poses. This is Mons. X.’s version of 
the matter. In the “ Voltairiana” 
justice seems to have found herself 
sufficiently embarrassed. After mak- 
ing M. Travenol pay 300 francs to M. 
de Voltaire, she insisted on M. de 
Voltaire returning 500 francs to M. 
Travenol. It would require more 
time and patience than are at our 
disposal to place a clear statement of 
the tangled process before the reader. 


A SERMON OF VOLTAIRE'S. 


Our strong-minded man occasion- 
ally put on the appearance of Chris- 
tian belief when it suited his ee sot 
or when he wished to do a kindness 
to some believer or believers. The 
Abbé d’Arty being appointed to 

reach the panegyric of Saint Louis 

fore the King, began his task be- 
times. Having spent three months 
on the composition, he showed it to 
some of his lettered friends in Paris, 
but did not feel very comfortable 
after hearing their various judgments. 
In his trouble he paid a visit to Vol- 
taire, bringing with him his aunt and 
Mme. du Chatelet. He presented 
his written copy, and begged the 
great man to cast his eye over it, and 
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mark the defective passages. The 
ladies seconded his request, which 
Voltaire very unwillingly complied 
witb, saying the thing was not in his 
way at all. However he fell to, and 
when the Abbé called next day he 
returned the MS. scored in every 
page. He had the courage or cruelty 
to tell the poor author that it was a 
most commonplace performance, not 
worthy of a scholar in the sixth 
form, and that the uttering of it in 
the pulpit would do him no credit. 
What was to be done? The very 
best thing under the circumstances 
was done by the Abbé, and his aunt, 
and Mme. duChatelet. They earnestly 
besought the ready writer to compose 
a completely new panegyric. One of 
the company went down on knees to 
add force to the entreaty, and though 
the patron over and over protested 
that such an operation was altogether 
out of his line, his scruples were 
powerless before Mme. du Chatelet’s 
urgencies. He and she were leaving 
Paris the same day for her chateau 
at Cirey, and as soon as they arrived, 
he took pen and paper, and composed 
the panegyric. His amanuensis made 
a fair copy, and put it in an envelope, 
and on the fifth day after the affect- 
ing ceremony in Paris, the happy 
Abbé received his treasure. He af 


six weeks to commit it to memory, 
and make other necessary prepara- 


tions. This delivery was a success, 
and in consequence of it or of other 
merits, he was promoted to a Dish- 
opric. 

The sermon, according to our au- 
thority, was printed by the Abbé as 
the product of his own brain: how- 
ever, Mons. X. says, that he was con- 
siderate enough to send a copy to the 
author. He also says that he (Mons. 
X.) furnished a copy to M. Beaumar- 
chais for the edition of his master’s 
works printed at Kehl. There it 
certainly appeared, and it has been 
included in all late editions of Vol- 
taire’s works. This same Abbéd’ Arty 
also applied to J. J. Rousseau for a 
funeral oration on the late Duke of 
Orleans, which he expected he would 
be called on to pronounce. Rousseau 
supplied the article, but it was never 
published, the Abbé not having re- 
ceived commands to preach it. Rous- 
seau himself is the authority for this 
anecdote. 
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HIS PROLOGUE TO A CONVENT PLAY. 


Voltaire’s assistance was not only 
in request with seasoned abbés who 
were not afraid of being inoculated 
by his unsound notions. Even nuns 
who might be expected to cherish a 
horror of his opinions, were not afraid 
of applying to him in their literary 
difficulties. They had probably read 
none of his works except the plays, 
in which there was nothing peculiarly 
offensive. The Sisters of the Visitation 
at Beaune in Burgundy were accus- 
tomed to have a play performed once 
a year by their pupils. On one occa- 
sion they found they had nearly ex- 
hausted the admissible dramas of 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire, and 
the Sisters differed in opinion on the 
choice of the one to be next acted. 
In this difficulty the mother superior 
wrote several names on separate bits 
of paper, and threw them into an 
urn. Mr. X. says that the young 
novice appointed to draw the for- 
tunate billet, had on a white slip, and 
was gifted with a sweet countenance 
and nice plump, tapering figures. 
(How did he procure his information ?) 
The fingers, which after all, we be- 
lieve were pretty and plump, drew 
forth the billet on which was inscribed 
the “ Death of Cesar” by Voltaire. 

The professed and discreet ladies 
judging the piece too short, agreed to 
write to the author, and adjure him 
by the preference which they always 
gave to his plays, to write for them a 
prologue, complimenting their good 
mother, at once to furnish her bou- 

uet, and add to the length of the 

ama. 

The letter signed by twenty-three 
of the Sisters was one of the most 
pleasant things possible. Alleven to 
the portress protested they were 
ready to be ground to powder for his 
greater glory. 

As M. de Voltaire at the moment 
the missive came to hand, was setting 
out for the court at Luneville with 
Mme. du Chatelet, he showed it to 
her, and she laughed heartily at the 
simplicity of the good Sisters, and the 
repugnance he felt to comply with 
their request. 

But the lady’s will was supreme. 
She praised the goodness of the nuns, 
and dwelt on the relationship between 
herself and the Abbess. almost 
in the act of placing his foot on the 
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carriage step he wrote a score of lines, 
of which a literal translation follows : 


‘* Dare we retrace those ferocious virtues 
Before these peaceful ones of yours ? 
Dare we present those terrible spectacles 
Before faces so mild, so eager to give 
pleasure ? 

Cesar that King of Rome and worthy 
to be so, 

Was but an unjust lord, hero as he was; 

But you rule us by the most holy of 
rights. 

They detested his yoke, we adore your 
laws. 

For you and for this place what a strange 
scene! 

Those troubles, those cries, that sangui- 
nary senate! 

That Victor of Pharsalia slain in the 
temple! 

Those ensanguined murderers, that ruth- 
less mob ! 

But of the Roman heroes we still cherish 
the annals ; 

In our memory still live their great, their 
evil acts; 

From their famous deeds youth draws 
instruction ; 

Thos@great events were guided by God. 

Let us adore those fearful strokes of his 
arm, 

And enjoy in peace our own propitious 
days, 

Which he sends to shine on his faithful 
people, 

Enlightened by his grace, and saved by 
His Son |” 


These lines, as we may suppose, 
produced pleasure and edification 
among the Sisters and the relatives 
of the young ladies who presented 
the determined and severe looking 


old Romans. But what a mockery 
must they have seemed to some stray 
Burgundian who had been in his day 
to Paris, and read some of the poet’s 
frenzied diatribes against Christian- 
ity ! 

A contrast to this spectacle was 
furnished by the military then at 
Beaune who converting young ser- 
geants and corporals into tragedy 
yrincesses, performed Zaire to de- 
ighted audiences. They had heard 
of the success achieved by the young 
girls in the convent, and fired by a 
noble ambition they sought to con- 
fer literary distinction on their bar- 
rack. 


HIS KINDNESS TO LITERARY ASPIRANTS, 
The nameless secretary relates 
several instances of his patron’s kind- 


ness to people in distress and talented 
18 
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young labourers in the field of liter- 
ature. To these last he was useful 
in giving sound literary advice as 
well as in forwarding their worldly 
views. Thus he would say to an 
aspirant for literary renown,— 

“ When the access or furor of composition 
seizes on you, give free scope to your im- 
agination. Do not let it cool by amusing 
yourself polishing a verse or rounding a 
phrase. Write at speed whatever presents 
itself to your mind. When the rage of 
composition has passed, you will have time 
enough to review your work, and to polish 
it at your leisure. Every time you re- 
peruse it, new ideas will present themselves, 
and you will find always something to re- 
trench and occasionally something to add. 
Be guided in your corrections by reason, 
good sense, and good taste.” 


“ POOR AS A POET” NOT APPLICABLE IN HIS_CASE, 


Mr. X. in fixing Voltaire’s yearly 
income at 77,498 livres say roundly 
£3,750, does not differ much from 
statements made by other authorities 
on this head. Let not free-thinking 
young shopkeepers, or clerks in in- 
surance or government offices, who 
have some poetical or dramatic or 
encylopedie ability, on the announce- 
ment of that very respectable income, 
quit their counters and desks, and 
take to a literary life. M. de Voltaire 
was one who knew the value of 
money, and how to make it pro- 
ductive. He had claims on the 
municipality of Paris, a pension from 
the Duke of Orleans, another as his- 
toriographer of France, another as 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, gains 
by lottery tickets, a revenue from the 
commissariat of the Italian army, 
one from a government source not in- 
telligible to us, “ contracts on the two 
halfpence per shilling,” and mortgages 
or bonds given by five Dukes, a Count, 
and several gentlemen with DE to 
their names. 


AN EDITOR'S MORAL MISTAKES. 


M. Havard the possessor of the 
lucky MS. is full of admiration, 
reverence and enthusiasm for the 
author of the Pucelle and other 
pieces of prose and poetry written in 
the same spirit—a spirit such that 
we can ecarcely imagine a greater» 
outrage inflicted on a pure minded 
Christian than a command to read 
them. We have met somewhere with 
a story of the younger Crebillon 
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which comes in here very apropos. 
He carefully kept his own novels 
and others of the same class from 
the eyes of his daughter. But one 
unlucky afternoon, she found his 
bookcase unlocked, and not dreaming 
that anything written by her father 
so circumspect in discourse, at least 
in her hearing, could be other than 
good, she fell to read one of his 
novels. There she found things so 
jarring and inconsistent with every- 
thing of a pure or edifying nature to 
which she was accustomed, it was 
like a furious tempest on a calm lake 
just now enjoying the sun-shine. Her 
unhappy father returning home at a 
late hour found his book-case open, 
the most wicked of his novels lying 
on the table, and his poor child wildly 
raving in the paroxysm of a fever. 
She expired in frightful agony within 
the twenty-four hours. It was per- 
haps but a tale, but certainly a pro- 
bable one, and who can count the 
evil that must have been wrought, 
and will continue to be wrought on 
still uncorrupted minds by the perusal 
of innumerable passages in the works 
of M. de Voltaire ? 

However, M. Havard is exceed- 
ingly wrath with those who have at 
any time censured his darling great 
man. 


“One of the finest geniuses of modern 
times, a man who has rendered the most 
signal services to humanity entire! who has 
been, is, and shall eternally be its glory... . 
Victorious over all his enemies, he descended 
to his tomb while gazing on the dawn of 
a social revolution, the result of his writings, 
and whose epoch he nearly fixed in one of 
his own letters.” 


After quoting the expression of that 
other edifying regenerator of the 
human species, Frederic of Prussia, 
“Even dead the patriarch of the 
crushers has left an entire arsenal, in 
which the necessary arms are inex- 
haustible,” our enthusiastic editor 
proceeds. 


“In effect, how much has he not contri- 
buted to purge poor human nature of every 
thing that can impair its dignity or impede 
its march; and have not his writings ever 
tended to the accomplishment of this great 
work (viz. the abolishment of Christianity, 
and the restoration of the old pagan abo- 
minations) ? 

“ All his life he has cried out, ‘ Avaunt 
the absurd! make room for reason ! I have 
placed her on an altar. All ye of good 
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sense surround her, let her be your divinity! 
Be firm, immovable; and truth, justice and 
right, that serenity which is to set the 
world in equilibrium, shall not be over- 
thrown. Truth, justice, right! you are the 
great beacon lights of the human intelli- 
gence. I haveprovedit. I have put good 
sense on the way; let it not come to a halt, 
and your ranks shall fill day after day.’ 
“These words shall be heard through all 
ages. Thug thy (Voltaire’s) memory, thy 
writings shall be unperishable. The good 
thou hast done to humanity is inscribed on 
the vault of heaven because the impure 
voice of thy insulters cannot reach there 
(sound logic and consistent metaphor) !” 


It is simply matter of astonishment 
how any one with common sense, 
even though not under the influence 
of a Christian spirit, could so write 
of the Goddess of Reason, and, the 
benefit conferred by infidelity and im- 
morality on the world, while recol- 
lecting the doings of that frail deity 
and her worshippers in the good old 
days of Danton and Robespierre. 

If anything could make us trust in 
the genuineness of the MS. it would 
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be the contrast of the spirit of the 
passage just quoted and of that which 
pervades the work. Some of Vol- 
taire’s good qualities are unobtru- 
sively mentioned, but they are 
altogether outweighed by his weak- 
nesses, and pettinesses, and selfishness, 
and bitter resentment of injuries 
fancied or real. 

In conclusion we can but repeat 
that whether the picture was sketched 
and finished during the seven years 
which the supposed writer claims to 
have spent in the household of the 
philosopher, or was completed from 
materials carefully collected and 
elaborated during our own day, it pos- 
sesses many of the qualities that con- 
tribute to form a truthful and valu- 
able resemblance of the people and 
things of France in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and the genius 
which shed on them that sort of light 
sometimes thrown over cemeteries 
and marshes by the decomposition of 
their unhealthy vapours. 


\S A FLOWER. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Is it possible that one is through the 
whole course of one’s life the same 
individual being? Is one possessed 
of but one individual soul? Does it 
not rather seem that each man or 
woman is in himself or herself a sue- 
cession of individual beings, possesses, 
one after another, several successive 
souls ? Our body is the same body 
at fifty as it was at five, and as it 
will be at seventy—the same, subject 
only to the changes and modifications 
mae by time, weather, sickness, or 
mode of life. Wonderful as it seems, 
the fat, pink, dimpling baby body is 
the same as the withered old yellow 
carcase tottering into the long-expect- 
ing tomb; but our soul—is it the 
same? I trow not. Our estimate 
of things and people, our habits, 
taste, dispositions, at certain periods 
of our life are so radically different 
from, and totally antagonistic to, what 
they are at other such periods, that I 
think it is hardly possible that their 
variations should be accounted for by 
any of the alterations that it is within 
the province of time, sorrow, or any 
change of inner or outer life to effect. 


Perhaps, at certain epochs in our his- 
tory, separated by varying periods of 
time, a new soul (in our sleep, maybe) 
passes into our body, each successive 
soul sadder than the last. A more 
nonsensical, puerile idea never en- 
tered a human head, I’m aware ; but 
here it is, and I cannot cast it out. 
Can I, can I be the same individual 
soul, the same ego as that girl who 
stood one May morning on a ladder, 
nailing monthly roses up against the 
hall windows at dear old Lestrange. 
There I stood, in a faded green mus- 
lin, with a hammer in one hand and 
a nail in the other, humming softly 
to myselfas I hammered. A party of 
young starlings stared at me from 
their residence under the eaves, and 
opened their great yellow mouths 
wide, expecting me to pop worms 
into them, as their mamma was in 
the habit of doing. 


“The summer hath its heavy cloud ; 
The rose leaf must fall,” 


I sang under my breath to myself. 

“Rose leaf must fall,” indeed. I 

wish it did not, for they make a sad 
. 18* 
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litter on the border; I must make 
some pot pourri of them. I suppose 
the roses in Eden never fell or 
withered. What an odd idea! I 
wonder how that was managed. 
Were there always fresh roses coming 
out, and the old ones flowering on 
eternally? How the bushes must 
have overblown themselves. 


“ But in our land joy wears no shroud, 
Never doth it pall. 
Ne—ever do—oth it pa—all.” 


_A strong wind had been blowing all 
night, that had loosened half the rose 
boughs ; but now all was still—still 
and calm as the sleep of the just. 
Far off I heard the dull drowsing 
burr of a threshing machine at work, 
and the bow-wow-ow-ow of a little 
dog that felt himself insulted, coming 
from a distant farm; nearer, our 
pemening man, mowing the dewy 
awn, and beheading a thousand 
daisies; nearer still, two wood- 
pigeons in our wood, telling their 
sweet prosy love tale to one another 
interminably—cooroo, cooroo, cooroo, 
cooroo ; nearest of all, the important 
busy humming of a big bumble bee, 
going in and out of the campanula 

lis, stealing her honey drops from 
each. I look back on that May 
morning, and on myself at my pretty 

lay-work, as Eve must have looked 

ck upon the pastimes of Paradise. 

I am not separated from that time by 
any great crime, as she was from the 
period of her happiness ; but I think 
the yearning regret that filled the 
universal mother’s bosom for the 
lotos-scented airs that breathed 
about the banks of those mystic 
eastern rivers, was akin to the eager 
longing (never to be gratified now) 
with which I inhale in fancy the 
rough western breezes blowing round 
old Lestrange. I suppose it rained 
there in those days; I suppose it 
snowed, and was foggy, and cold, and 
dreary there in those days as much 
as at other places—perhaps more ; 
but I cannot realize that now; to 
me it seems as if those gnarled old 
trees were always crowned with a 
glory of green leaves; as if those 
walls were always sunlit; as if the 

inks and the sweet peas and th 
ark-spurs flowered there all the year 
round. I did not think myself par- 
ticularly happy in those days. That 
is the worst of this life, one never 








tastes its sweets while they are in 
one’s mouth ; it is only when they 
are gone, and we are chewing the 
bitters, and making wry faces over 
them, that we recognize them for 
what they were. I took it as a mat- 
ter of course that I was young and 
healthy and cheerful ; to be so was 
the normal state of humanity, I 
thought. Sickness and sadness were 
abnormal, exceptional ; why should 
I trouble my head about them? I 
had my annoyances, too; wore 
threadbare clothes and was gawky ; 
and sometimes went to sleep with 
tears on my eyelashes—tears caused 
by my old daddy’s stooping head and 
thin gray hair. 

It was market day, and along the 
broad highway that skirted our 
grounds rolled gigs and tax-carts by 
dozens. I was continually turning 
my head to admire the smart bonnets 
of the farmers’ wives, which dis- 
tracted my attention sadly from my 
work. Occasionally a horseman varied 
the programme—a farmer’s boy taking 
a rough cart colt to water, the parson 
jogging along on his old roan pony, 
which in superannuated fatness 
yielded the palm to none save papa’s ; 
then a county neighbour, lazy and 
plethoric, ambling by to justice 
meeting. Presently came a sharper, 
brisker sound—a long swinging trot. 
Round veered my head again, and 
simultaneously the sound ceased, and 
I perceived that the horseman had 
stopped at our gate, and wasstruggling 
to open it with his whip-handle, a 
measure which his steed did his best 
to prevent. The steed had the best 
of it, too, at first, and would have had 
to this hour, if he had not good- 
naturedly given in. “Who can it 
be ?” said I to myself. ‘ Benbow’s 
clerk, I suppose.” Now, Benbow 
was my father’s attorney, and_ his 
clerk was the chiefest among my bug- 
bears, coming not infrequently on 
mysterious errands that cast a gloom 
over the establishment. I stood 
poised in air on the topmost rung of 
the ladder, and watched with inte- 
rest. Under the elms came man and 
horse, the leaf shadows waving a 
shifting, dancing pattern over them 
till they reached the lower gate, not 
a hundred yards from where I was. 
Recognition here was certain, that is 
to say, if the man happened to be 
known to me. He was so known ; 
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but if he had been the “Mickle De’il” 
himself I could not have fled with 
more er at his aspect. I 
sprang from the ladder, ran into the 
house, through the cool, drowsy hall, 
where the double-chinned, powdered 
Miss Lestranges, and the fat-faced, 
wigged Master Lestranges were 
smirking at nothing from the walls, 
as usual, headlong into the sanctum 
where Mrs. Smith sat, muddling her 
old head over rows of illegible figures, 
doing those eternal accounts that 
never would come right. “ Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Smith !” cried I, panting 
and aghast, “Sir Hugh Lancaster is 
coming down the drive, now, this 
minute, and I know he’s coming to 
luncheon.” 

Despair on a thin young face is 
pathetic ; on a fat, elderly one ludi- 
crous. I laughed, but my mirth soon 
sank into a wail. 

** Pa’s so hospitable, he’s certain to 
ask him. I never can get him to 
remember that there never is anything 
for luacheon.” 

My companion resented this insult 
to our commissariat. 

“Now, Miss Lestrange! No- 
thing? Why, there’s always the 
mutton, and it was only yesterday— 
no, the day before—that i sent you in 
a lovely dish of fry.” 

“Ts there any fry to-day?’ My 
heart leaped at the thought of intes- 
tines. 

“My dear, how could there be, 
when you ate it all o’ Saturday ? and 
that plaguy ould butcher has not been 
near the place since; and for my 
part, the less he comes the better ’m 
pleased.” 

“T shall give the butcher,” said I, 
superbly waving my arm, “a lesson 
he'll not forget in a heey.” 

“T’m sure I wish you could ’m,” 
said my companion, a little incredu- 
lously ; “but had not we better be 
schaming something for luncheon ?” 

“Scheming the tops of our heads 
off will not put any meat in the 
larder ; are there any fowls ?” 

“'Ye—es ; there’s four or. five of 
them ould Cochy hens ; but they’re 
walking about upon the yard, and 
it’s after twelve now.” 

“ Heavens !” 

“There’s the mutton,” quoth she, 
recurring to that accursed joint. 

“The mutton, Mrs. Smith !” said I, 
reproachfully. “I wonder at you; 
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that mutton has come in every day 
for the last fortnight to my certain 
knowledge, and its literally and ac- 
tually nothing but bone.” 

“ There’s eggs and bacon.” 

‘“*Eggsand bacon! Merciful powers, 
is it come to this? My good woman, 
do reflect a minute, and you'll see the 
absurdity of your proposition. Think 
of inviting Sir Hugh Lancaster to 
eggs and bacon! I’dassoon ask him 
to take a slice of dirt pie with me.” 

“ Well, my dear, as good as ‘im ’as 
made their dinners off ’em afore now, 
and been thankful. Who is them 
Lancasters, after all, I wonder? 
Cock ’em up! Not ’alf as good 
gentry as your pa, as eats whatever's 
set before him, and makes no fuss 
about it neither.” 

I stared glassily at her, and then 
at the ceiling, and then at the flies on 
the window, but nowhere did I see 
roast joints or succulent entrées. 
What was the use of letting one’s 
fancy riot among impossible dainties ? 
Out of nothing, nothing can come. I 
rose in despair from the cane-bot- 
tomed chair on which I had precipi- 
tated myself, and, emphasizing each 
clause of my sentence with my ham- 
mer, I said solemnly, “Eggs and 
bacon it must be then; but I wash 
my hands of them and of you. I 
won’t witness our disgrace ; I'll go to 
bed sooner than appear at luncheon. 
If I’m asked for, tell Collins to say 
that I’m ill; I shal/ be ill; its 
enough to make any one ill.” Here- 
upon I went and stole on patte de 
velours past the library, where I heard 
Sir Hugh’s jolly voice holding forth, 
and my father’s (hardly less jolly for 
the time) responding. I betook my- 
self to my little upper chamber, look- 
ing westwards, whence I had so often 
watched the great sun go down, sat 
down on the edge of my bed, forgot 
my troubles, and built air-castles, 
Of these edifices Richard was Chate- 
lain and I Chatelaine ; in them papa 
had the best suite of rooms, and from 
them Dolly was utterly cast out. 
The hall clock struck one very gravely, 
as it always did. I slid from my bed 
to the floor, embraced my knees with 
my arms, and recommenced building. 
The clock struck half-past. Five 
minutes more, and then the door 
opened, and Mrs. Smith entered with 
a plate of thick bread and butter. 

“T thought you'd be, famished up 
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here, all by yourself, my dear,” said 
she ; “ but indeed I don’t see why you 
should not go down ; I don’t indeed.” 

“Quite out of the question, madam,” 
replied I, rather indistinctly, with my 
mouth full of bread and butter ; “ by- 
the-bye, is luncheon in ?” 

“TI just sent it in before I came 
up, and a very nice luncheon too; a 

lece of cold roast mutton, and a 

autiful dish of mashed potatoes, 
and plenty of eggs and bacon.” 
“Plenty !” ejaculated I faintly, 
thinking of the small and elegant 
dishes I had seen at the Coxian feast, 
“about how many ?”’ 

“Well ’m, I thought as there was 
not, to say, much on the mutton, and 
as the hens is layin’ pretty tidy just 
at present, I thought I’d better make 
it ’alf a dozen !” 

At this juncture, another knock 
came at the door, and Mary the 
housemaid introduced herself. 

“Please, miss, master begs as you’ll 
go down direcly.” 

“What!” cried Tina fury; “did 
not I tell Collins to say I was ill, if 
I was asked for?” 

“Yes, miss, and so he did, but 
your pa said as he did not believe as 
ow you was very bad, and he desired 
his love, and he begged you’d come 
down just to obleege him, if only for 
five minutes ; I think I understood 
as the gentleman was asking for 

ou. 

I laid down my bread and butter, 
and groaned. Mrs. Smith, with great 
presence of mind, seized a brush, and 
tried to plaster down my hair at each 
side of my face, and Mary gave two 
or three severe tugs to my dress, in 
the well meant endeavour to lengthen 
it, and then I went. The gentlemen 
were already in the dining-room, 
and I felt overpowered with shyness 
as I opened the door and entered. 
As I took my seat at the head of the 
table, I gave one comprehensive 
glance at the arrangements. Our 
table was a very big, wide one, and 
the leg of mutton, which had never 
been a large one, wasnow “beautifull 
less.” It showed like a dim ak 
on the vast ocean of tablecloth. I 
could not make the same complaiyt 
of the eggs and bacon ; they filled 
the eye, and overpowered it; they 
seemed to me to be like the sand that 
is by the sea-shore in number. 

“T hope your head is better, Miss 
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Lestrange,” said Sir Hugh, politely ; 
he had wisely eschewed the mutton, 
and was eating a fat rasher with 
apparent relish. 

“* My head ?” said I, raising a pair 
of bewildered blue eyes from my 
plate. 

“Yes, to be sure, your head,” put 
in my father a little impatiently. 
“Collins told us you had got a head- 
ache, ahd Sir Hugh is kindly asking 
after it ; can’t you understand ?” 

“Oh yes, I remember—oh, thanks 
—oh yes, it is quite well ; pretty well, 
I mean, much better, thanks!” So 
I, incoherent and scarlet. Sir Hugh 
left me in peace after that, for which 
I called him blessed ; left meat leisure 
to admire the simple hearty hospital- 
ity with which papa offered our 
meagre viands to our guest. He 
made no flimsy apologies for the 
poverty of the entertainment ; he did 
not try to affect that the fare was 
worse than it usually was; he was 
vexed indeed, as I, who knew every 
line of his countenance, discovered at 
once, but I would have defied any 
stranger to detect it. Sir Hugh was 
a short man, but otherwise not ill- 
looking. He had a jolly countenance, 
not encumbered with any particular 
expression, a jolly laugh at anybody’s 
service ; enough brains to carry him 
decently through his very easy post 
in life, and not enough to make him 
feel uncomfortably wise in any com- 
pany. Nobody had ever heard him 
say a clever thing, or a spiteful one. 
Mothers chased him, and he eluded 
their pursuit with so much good 
humour that they liked him all the 
better ; daughters smiled at him, and 
he smiled back at them, but he smiled 
universally, which was discouraging ; 
nobody ever accused him of having 
ever had his affections blighted, and 
yet now his dark hair was grizzling 
fast, and his big red house was mis- 
tressless still. He did not love any- 
body in the world much, not even 
himself, and he liked everybody. 
Misfortune left him alone, because I 
really believe she could not find a 
vulnerable spot in him. Presently 
he spoke to me again. I think he 
had been casting about in his mind 
foraremark to make, for some minutes 
before the remark arrived, but was 
not quite sure on what subject I 
could talk. Was a little doubtful 
whether I could talk on any subject. 
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“So your sister’s coming home, I 
hear ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Jolly for you having her back ?” 

“'Ye—es,” 

“So dull being by oneself, isn’t it ?” 

My courage was rising; the 
string of my tongue was loosed. 

“No, I don’t think so ; I like being 
alone; one’s thoughts are always 
pleasant company ; pleasanter far than 
most of one’s friends.” 

“Ha ha! you meant that for a hit 
at me, I’m afraid; but really now I 
never can make out what women can 
have to think about, except their 
crochet work ; what are your pleasant 
thoughts about, I wonder ?” 

I resented this catechism suited to 
the intellect of a five years’ child. 
“ Nothing worth mentioning,” I said 
tartly, “neither fat cattle nor guano!” 
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He looked puzzled for a minute. 

“Well, Isuppose not. What made 
you pitch upon two such unlikely 
subjects? Oh Isee! You think they 
are about the only subjects I am fit to 
talk about ; ah, very good, very good !” 

My father rose, looking rather 
vexed. 

“ Don’t getinto the habit of making 
rude speeches, Nell, I advise you ; a 
sharp woman is the most odious 
animal in creation ; come, Sir Hugh, 
shall we take a turn about the place?” 

Sir Hugh looked as if he would 
have liked to have said something 
goodnatured to me, but could not 
make up his mind what, and con- 
tented himself with smiling encour- 
agingly, and then followed my father, 
leaving me to feel as small as ever 
snubbed young woman need do. 


CHAPTER X. 


At eight that evening the blue sum- 
mer sky hid itself behind low hanging 
gray clouds ; at a quarter past eight 
a small fine rain was pouring steadily 
down, settling itself to a good night’s 
work ; at half-past eight I twisted 
a great coil of my red hair round my 
head, and slipped two wooden bead 
bracelets, given me by Dolly in a 
paroxysm of generosity, one birthday, 
over my wrists; these were all the 
preparations for meeting my love 
which my resources allowed of. At 
five minutes past nine, I ran down 
into the hall, took an old shawl from 
the cloak-stand, and was searching 
for an umbrella, when I heard my 
father’s slow step crossing the librar 
floor. Instantly I disappeared. 
the shawl over my head, and ran 
own the gravel walk, over the shin- 
ing pebbles, to the trysting place. 
There was an ornamental wooden 
gate in the lilac hedge; a gate separa- 
ting our Eden from the profane outer 
world of the hay meadow. I peeped 
over this gate, and all about the lilac 
bushes ; not a soul was there; my 
heart sank ; “He cometh not,” said 
I, quoting Marianna. I gazed dis- 
consolately through the rain for ex- 
actly three minutes, at the end of 
which time, I spied an object looming 
dimly through the misty air ; it might 
have been a horse or a cow, or a 
house or a haystack. It was none 


of these; it resolved itself into a 
large laughing young man, in damp 
velveteen. 

“ Before your time,” said he, gaily, 
as he came up, “see what it is to have 
sold your watch ; it’s five minutes to 
nine still.” I gave him no greeting ; 
I only looked up at him with dumb 
anxiety. “What, not a word forme! 
I don’t think I shall tell you at all, 
if you look so eager; it would not be 
good for you! ‘Well, is the lion to 
come in to the lamb, or the lamb to 
come out to the lion?” 

“Oh, the lamb—oh, I—I mean— 
I'll come out to you.” I unlatched 
the gate and passed out into the long 
wet meadow grass, which felt much 
like stepping into a tepid foot bath. 
“Well?” said I, breathlessly, claspin 
my hands as if he was my God, an 
I was praying to him. 

“Well, Miss Lestrange, what ?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean, have 
you any news for me ?” 

“News! oh yes, lots; the funds 
have fallen to 84; and the Bishop 
of —— is dead ; and the eldest Miss 
Coxe is going to be married—to me— 
at least so I heard this morning.” 

“Tf you asked me out here, onl 
to make game of me, I may as well 
go home,” I said; my not angelic 
temper succumbing under this process 
of aggravation. 

“7 ask you to come out this damp 
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evening, and run the risk of catchin 
a bad cold? J make game of you 
God forbid!” 

I turned away in mute indignation. 

“What, you really are going? 
Well, I'm sorry for that. It’s so 
jolly standing chatting here in this 
puddle ; but, it ¢s rather a wet even- 
ing, isn’t it? seasonable though, for 
the time of year.” 

I fumbled at the fastening of the 
gate, blind with rage. “Your wit, 
sir,” said I, my voice trembling with 
passion, and drawing myself up with 
as much dignity as my limp old gown 
would admit of, “‘ may be appreciated 
by Mr., Mrs., and Miss Coxe, but it 
wont go down at Lestrange. I wish 
you good evening.” 

“Good evening, Miss Lestrange,” 
said he, opening the gate for me to 
pass through, and baring his hand- 
some head tothe rain. ‘“ By-the-bye, 
would you be so kind as to take charge 
of a small parcel which I believe be- 
longs to you?” 

He pulled a small roll of bank-notes 
from his pocket, as he spoke, and 

ave them to me. I hesitated. Should 

throw them back with scorn into 
his teasing face, or should I gratify 
my intense curiosity to know how 
many there were of them? Curiosity 
prevailed, as I fancy it always has 
done, where women have been con- 
cerned, since the day when Eve was 
roused to inquisitiveness concerning 
that fruit which must have been a 
great deal more inviting to eye and 
smell and touch, than any apple that 
ever ripened, or she would not have 
run such tremendous risks for the 
sake of it. It was no Ribston pippin 
I feel assured that served humanity 
that dirty turn, rather some juicy 
perfumed eastern pulp. I unrolled 
the notes, with fingers rendered 
awkward by greedy haste, separated 
and smoothed out each one ; pleasant 
were their crisp watered faces unto 
me. Will there be £10, £20; either 
sum would be a nice little sop for 
Cerberus. So I thought, and then I 
counted one, two, three, four, five. 
Five times ten are fifty. Firry 
Pounns for that most despicable of 
old turnips, whose interior was, sosto 
speak, a dead letter; one of whose 
hands was a mutilated stump, whose 
movements were so erratic that no 
man could calculate from hour to hour 
what its next freak would be, and 
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which was unwieldy, unbeautiful, 
and everything that was undesirable. 
Now and then, in these latter days, 
a strong qualm of doubt shoots 
through me, that never did that old 
warming-pan see the inside of any 
shop in Wardour-street, that that £50 
came out of the not too well lined 
sous of bees open-hearted Dick 
{‘Gregor. No such doubts had I at 
that time, to trouble my blissful 
young serenity; in those days I be- 
lieved everything I heard, everything 
I was told, and almost everything I 
read. For a minute I stood, with 
drooped head, remorse driving small 
—- through and through my 
neart; then I put out both hands, 
and said ““O—h!” under my breath. 

“Well, Miss Lestrange, what have 
Idone wrongnow? Anything fresh ? 
I’m not witty now, surely, am I?’ 

“Oh, don’t, don’t,” I cry, whim- 
peringly, and I cover my face with 
my left hand, and grope for my 
pockethandkerchief with my right, 
while the shawl takes the opportu- 
nity of slipping from off my head, 
down into an improvised pool among 
the buttercups ; and there I stand, 
thin-clad, bare headed, in the steadily 
pouring rain. 

He picks up the shawl, and shakes 
it. “ Are you too hot, Miss Lestrange? 
as you appear to be casting away 
your garments wholesale ; if I might 
give an opinion, I should say that 
this was neither the time nor the 
place for taking a vapour bath.” 

I take away my shielding hand 
from my face, which I lift shy and 
burning towards his. “Oh, please, 
don’t mock at me any more. I cannot 
bear it; I thought you were oniy 
turning me into ridicule, and I—I— 
haven’t a very good temper. I’m 
afraid, and Pt oh! if you only 
knew how I felt, ’m sure you’d leave 
me alone.” Whereupon I fell to 
weeping sore for no particular cause. 
Oh, my Dick, my bonny, bonny 
sweetheart! how goodly you were 
then! are you goodlier now, I wonder, 
in that distant Somewhere where you 
are ; or when we meet next, shall we be 
two bodilessspirits,sexless, passionless 
essences, passing each other without 
recognitionin the fields of ether? God 
forbid that it should be so; oh, my 
King Olaf, as I called you first in my 
girlish romance, and t cleave to the 
old name still. Oh, strong fair Norse- 
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man! did you rise from your warrior 
grave under the icy Northern waves 
and come back among men, only to 
shame the punyness of your descend- 
ants ; and have you gone back thither 
again to your sleep beneath the green 
billows ? there comes no voice out of 
the void toanswerme. . ... . 

Tears played the good speed with 
Richard. In justice to myself, I 
must distinctly state that I was not 
aware of this fact, but was, on the 
contrary, grievously displeased with 
myself for having been beguiled into 
weeping. Had his grandmother, his 
maiden aunt, his laundress, or any 
old beggarwoman in the street cried 
at him, he would have been seriously 
disturbed at it. How much more 


then whena really good-looking young, 


woman was making her nose and 
eyes of a flame colour in her anguish 
at his cruelty. The smile died out of 
his jocund young face as if it had 
been an exorcised demon; nothing 
could be more surprisedly, pitifully 
gpa than the expression of his 
lue gray eyes ; he looked like a big 
dog that is very much ashamed of 
himself for having been betrayed into 
bullying a little one. For a minute he 
was quite at a loss what to do; then 
he bethought himself of my shawl, 
which he wrapped round my shoulders, 
saying hurriedly, meanwhile— 
“There! there! don’t cry, don’t 
cry ! poor little girl! it was a shame 
to make her pretty blue eyes red, 
wasn’t it? but I didn’t mean to vex 
her ; indeed I didn’t. Id cut off my 
right hand before I’d hurt a hair of 
her sweet head.” He had bandaged 
me up so tight in his eagerness, that 
I could hardly stir ; I laughed through 
my tears. 
“You've tied me up so tight that 
I cannot move my arms; I’m like a 
mummy.” He laughed too. “So I 
have, poor dear Nell! what an ill 
used little girl she is!” He bent over 
me to re-arrange my shawl, but when 
he had disposed its shabby old folds 
to his mind, he kept his arms about 
me. The rain dripped from his hat, 
and from his curly yellow hair, and 
Heaven’s tears washed his bronzed 
cheeks ; I looked up at.him with shy 
rapture ; at that brow “ that looked 
like marble, and smelt like myrrh,” 
at the honest, kindly, beautiful face ; 
looked into his passionate eyes, and 
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forgot the rain, and the long tangled 
grass, and my own mortifyingly silly 
behaviour, forgot everything in my 
new-found wonderful bliss. 

“Am TI teasing you now? shall I 
leave you alone, as you asked me 
just now? Must I? I will if you 
wish me ; I should dislike extremely 
having to do it, but I will in a minute, 
if you tell me.” So he whispers 
while his gold locks and my russet 
ones blend agreeably together. I had 
not the slightest desire that he should 
leave me alone, but I said neither 
yea nor nay. 

“Poor little pussy-cat, is she very 
anxious to get away? does not she 
like being kepta prisoner ? won’t she 
stay with me one little minute ? she’d 
have to go far before she could find 
any one that would love her better !” 
For all answer, I lay my head on 
his breast, which the inclement 
weather has rendered rather a moist 
resting place, and my cheeks put on 
their rouge, which the May showers 
vainly endeavour to wash off. He 
kisses me softly, and I forget to be 
scandalized. 

“Do you know, Nell, I do really 
like you rather, joking apart.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Yes, I do; it’s rather nice, don’t 
you know ? having a foolish sort of 
little girl to kiss and make love to, 
and bully now and then; I haven’t 
near done bullying you yet, miss, if 
you think that.” I raise my head, 
and make a feint of going. “If 
that’s the way you’re going to treat 
me, I'd better leave you this minute.” 

“ Do by all means, if you can; by 
Jove, how blue your eyes are, quite 
China blue, like tea cups ?” 

“ What a pretty comparison !” 

“T didn’t say they were pretty ; 
they’re very big and babyish, an 
they pretend to be very innocent 
looking, but pretty / not exactly.” 

“T won’t stay another minute.” 

“You're not going for two hours 
yet, good; and not then without 
paying toll; twenty kisses and as 
many more as I’m good enough to 
accept.” 

I make no relevant answer to this 
shocking announcement; I only 
burrow my countenance into his 
drenched velveteen shoulder, and 
murmur to it “Oh—h.” 

“ Are you pretty comfortable, Miss 
Lestrange ?” ‘ 
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“Yes.” 

“Nice growing weather, as I said 
just now, when you were in such an 
awful rage with me.” 

“Oh don’t, don’t remind me of it !” 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Nell, you may 
well hide your face ; that temper, 
unless checked in time, may (mind I 
don’t say that it will, because our 
laws are so lenient now-a-days), may 
bring you to the gallows.” 

“What ! for murdering you ?” 

“Yes, for tearing my fine eyes out, 
or biting my nose off, or some such 
atrocity ; oh, you darling ; how have 
I managed to get on all these eight 
and twenty years without you?’ 
The warm rain pattered and plashed 
on our faces ; the big white lilac bush 
bent above us its dripping leaves, 
and fair large flower clusters brushed 
our cheeks, and gave out its strong 
pure scent freely to us. 

“Heaven is crying pretty freely 
over our courtship, Nell.” Dick says 
presently. I hope it’s not ominous. 

“Hush ! speak lower! I hear the 
gravel cline ee 
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* Nonsense !” 

“ But I do, indeed. Sh! sh! sh!” 
We listen ; there is undeniably a faint 
noise as of gravel ground beneath a 
yet distant heel. 

“Tt’s papa; he very often comes 
out after tea, but I thought the wet 
would keep him in to-night. If I 
run very fast, I shall be out of sight 
before he gets round here ; he has not 
got to the garden-house yet !” 

“ Da—— I mean hang him ; why 
could not he stay indoors till we 
came to fetch him?” I laughed. 

“ Good-night ; let me go quick !” 

“ Not unless you say ‘ good-night, 
darling.’ I'll keep you else, till the 
governor comes round here, and then 
begin to talk very loud; by Jove, 
would not the old gentleman look 
alive ? well is it coming ? ‘good night, 
darling ! or such a blowing up from 
Sir Adrian.” I made the required 
concession with less bashfulness than 
might have been expected of me, 
and then took to my heels, and 
reached my room, panting, dishevel- 
led, crimson, but in safety. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ANATHEMA MARANATHA be upon 
him, whether he be black or white, 
young or old, gentle or simple, philo- 
sopher or dunce, bond or free, who 
says we ave not intended to be happy 
in this world. Can our God be of so 
refined a cruelty as to have created 
so many millions of human beings, 
just to worry their lives out? Can 
he have framed them into such an 
ingenious compound of matter and 
spirit? Can he have given them 
such vast capabilities of being glad 
and being sorry, merely that he may 
the better torment them? Can he 
have made us out of spite, as Caliban 
opines of his god Setebos, in Brown- 
ing’s fine poem? If he had done so, 
why did he make the period of our 
sufferings so short ? why did not he 
make us eternal ? then indeed (were 
he such a monster of barbarity, as is 
pre-supposed by this hypothesis) 
might he have worthily wreaked his 
hatred upon us. Our religion, ay 
Pascal remarks, is the only one that 
inculeates on its votaries not only 
awe and reverence, but love towards 
the Deity. Could it reasonably ask 
us to give our hearts to a capricious 


malignant demon, who had put us 
together, only that he might mangle 


us? Moreover, would not such a 
demon in all probability have got 
tired of his cruel game, having had 
so many hundred generations on 
which to practice it? Would not 
he probably be turning his devilish 
power of inflicting anguish into some 
new channel ; testing it upon some 
other family of defenceless sufferers ? 
To no demon’s malice do we owe our 
creation ; our God meant us to be 
boundlessly flawlessly happy; that 
we never can be now, thanks to our- 
selves, but moderately, temperately, 
soberly happy we may still be, if we go 
the right way.to work ; happy, partly 
in present fruition, far more in ex- 
pectancy ; happiest in the very fact 
that as the first blush has a sorry 
aspect, that all our happinesses here 
are but transitory ; mere types and 
shadows of worthier substances, never 
to be grasped till this mortal has put 
on immortality. Perfectly contented 
we never can be here. Kick as we 
may against the fiat which forbids 
it ; struggle and strain as we may to 
attain that unattainable good; it is 
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an impossibility, from the very con- 
stitution of our souls, which are ever 
unconsciously, involuntarily, looking 
onwards, onwards, from year to year, 
from hour to hour, from minute to 
minute. 


“T shall be satisfied, but oh, not here!” 


Fully satisfied on this earth can 
our spirits never be ; they being of 
so high a nature, cast in so noble a 
mould that nothing less than God 
can fill them. Somebody, I forget 
who, remarks, on the rarity of hear- 
ing any one exclaim, “ How happy I 
am!” “How happy I was!” and 
“How happy I aatl be !” are frequent 
ejaculations, but to hear man, born 
of woman, felicitate himself on his 
present condition, is uncommon in- 
deed. So it must ever be till the rest- 
less hungry soul be laid asleep in light. 

My happiness that night was not 
temperate, moderate, sober ; it was 
limitless, frenzied, drunken. The 

ace was too good to last, as I might 
aval known, had I not been nineteen, 
and somewhat of a greenhorn, even 
for that immature age. I wonder I 
did not catch my death of cold, I’m 
sure. It never occurred to me, either 
to go to bedor take off my wet clothes. 
Hour after hour, I sat with drenched 
garments clinging close round me, 
with my dank thick hair stream- 
ing loose ‘about my throat. I might 
have been Ophelia, barring the flowers, 
and the insanity. 

There I sat, by the open casement 
window, with a box of mignonctte 
under my nose; with my candle 
first flickering in its socket, and then 
departing this life with a grievous 
stink, and with the summer dawn 
broadening across the pearl-grey sky. 
T had fallen neck and crop into love; 
it had not taken a minute doing, but 
for all that, it was as thoroughly 
done as if I had been walking in 
deliberately and gingerly for the last 
dozen years. Quite unexpectedly, 
when I was neither looking for nor 
thinking of any such thing, I had 
found a most precious stone, a pearl 
of great price, and I must needs look 
at it on all sides, weigh it, and con- 
sider gravely to what best profit I 
could put it. One thing was certain, 
to no one’s lot could it ever have 
fallen to have discovered so big a 
pearl ; others might have hit upon 
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smaller ones of the same genus, but 
in size and colour mine must be, 
have been, and ever be unique. The 
rain had ceased, and one star stole 
from behind the soft dense cloud- 
curtain, and trembled and shook in 
the distant ether. I fixed my excited 
sleepless eyes upon it. Had that far 
world any inhabitants? any beings 
like ourselves? men and women ? 
were there any red-haired girls and 
handsome fair men there? If so, 
could there be any one living there 
now experiencing felicity equal to 
mine ? most unlikely. Had any one 
in this world ever been possessed of 
such -perfect bliss? Was papa as 
happy when he brought mamma back 
first to the dear old house, in the 
days when they planted that Westeria 
that covered half the south wall now? 
Mamma in a sad coloured gown, with 
a waist under her arms, leg of mut- 
ton sleeves, and bob curls, which was 
the aspect under which my deceased 
parent always presented herself to 
my mind’s eye, being the form under 
which she was represented in a mini- 
ature that had hung, ever since I 
could recollect anything, over against 
papa’s chair in the library? I de- 
cided not. Was Dolly anything 
like as happy, when she was engaged 
to that pink-eyed young man of im- 
mense property, who died of con- 
sumption, a week before his intended 
wedding day. I taxed my memory 
to recollect any ejaculations expres- 
sive of ecstacy given utterance to by 
my sister, when in the rapturous posi- 
tion of betrothed to that poor, three- 
quarter-witted young Creesus. The 
nearest approach to anything tender 
that I could recall, as having pro- 
ceeded from her, was “that he was 
not quite such a fool as he looked.” 
When he died, I remembered that 
she cried a little, and went into 
mourning, and said that she wished 
she had been his widow, poor dear 
fellow, for that widows’ caps were so 
becoming, and she should have liked 
to have paid that tribute of respect to 
his dear memory. “ What should I 
do if Dick were to die?” said I aloud, 
leaning my elbow on the sill, and 
addressing my question indifferently 
to the star and the mignonette box. 
Fall down dead on the spot probably, 
fall on his dead body, and die kiss- 
ing him. 
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“ As Hero gave her trembling sighs to find 
Delicious death on wet Leander’s lip.” 
To me it seemed, then, that to stand 
by and see Dick die, I living mean- 
while, and surviving him, would bea 
physical impossibility. But if, by 
some miracle, I were to be unable 
thus to rid myself of life ; if it were 
still to keep its undesired hated hold 
upon me, why—I’d take poison. 
Nothing could be simpler ; arsenic, 
for instance, such as we set for the 
rats, and which made them swell to 
such a size, run so greedily to the 
spring to drink, and die there. “Should 
I swell so, and be so thirsty before I 
died ?’ I wondered. I hoped not. It 
was not a romantic thought, but it 
thrust itself in among its more senti- 
mental brethren. The pearl gray sky 
turned red, then lilac, then rose, then 
azure. The sun came forth in his 
might, and the birds began talking 
volubly all at once, singing hymns, 
and pans, and blythe good-morrows 
one after another. I rose from my 
seat, and began pacing up and down 
the room, with my hands locked 
together. Why was I so happy? 


What had I done to deserve it? Why 


was God so good to me? Did he 
like me better than other people ? 
Could it be that he chose favourites 
capriciously among his creatures ? 
Had he so chosen me ? or had he only 
given me this great boon to punish 
me more heavily by taking it away 
again? I fell on my knees, and 
begged and entreated God to visit me 
in any other way he should see fit; 
to send any loathsome agonizing sick- 
ness upon me; any form of suddenest, 
awfulest, cruelest death, but not to 
rob me of my yellow-haired lover. In 
what way this hallowed, chastened, 
pious prayer was granted you, oh, 
my unknown friends shall see here- 
after. As I rose from my impromptu 
devotions, I inadvertently put my 
hand into my pocket and drew out 
the bank-notes which I had till that 
minute forgotten. I kissed each one 
separately, since Richard might have 
touched it, locked them all up in a 
drawer with my Sunday bonnet and 
my best Bible, and then at length, 
om other decent folks were getting 
up, I took off my clothes, laid down 
and slept profoundly, till roused by 
the entrance of Mary, the 7—. 
cheeked, with my hot water. That 
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day was marked by two incidents, 
both black in hue; that day papa 
went away for a week’s visit to an old 
chum, and that day Dolly returned. 
I think the two occurrences stood 
somewhat in the relation of cause and 
effect to each other. I think that my 
father, with a cowardice unworthy 
of his age and station, fled at the 
approach of his lovely Dorothea. 
Dear old gentleman, I forgave him 
his desertion, because I sympathized 
so with the occasion of it. I poured 
out his tea for him, packed up his 
clothes, and put sprigs of lavender 
among them to remind him sweetly 
of hisoldhomeand his little daughter, 
gave him my blessing, and sent him 
off. “Good-bye, dad,” I said, hang- 
ing about his neck. “ Don’t catch 
cold, and don’t leave any of your 
pocket handkerchiefs behind you, and 
don’t leave me very long to Dolly’s 
tender mercies, and come back soon.” 
Dolly arrived shortly afterwards. 
From the upper regions I heard her 
advent—heard the wheels of her 
chariot, “low on the sand and loud 
on the stone,” rolling to the door. I 
went down with laggard steps to 
receive her. The noon sun was beat- 
ing on the hall door, making the iron 
knobs red hot ; beating, too, on the 
aged and dilapidated Collins, who 
stood on the flagstone, with his ugly 
old head waggling like a mandarin’s, 
partly from ague, partly in greeting 
to the returned Dorothea. The cab 
stood piled with luggage in the blind- 
ing glare, and the poor cab horse, 
with its lean head drooping, feebly 
tried to swish away the flies from its 
thin flanks with its tail. I stood in 
speechless loveless admiration, as 
Dolly daintily descended, fresh and 
trim, as if she had been travelling in 
cotton wool and silver paper, in a 
bandbox, instead of in dusty railway 
and mouldy chaise. 

“Well, Nell,” said she, presenting 
her cool peach cheek to me, “how 
are you? Much the same as usual, 
I see—hair arranged with a pitehfork 
and dress with a view to ventilation.” 

I said nothing smart in reply to 
this fond greeting, because, as John- 
son candidly avowed to the obsequi- 
ous Bozzy, “I had nothing ready, 
sir.” I followed Dolly meekly into 
the house, taking great care not to 
tread on her train. She had addressed 
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to me but half a dozen words. I had 
not been above five seconds in her 
company, and yet she had compelled 
me to descend to the old standing 
ground miles below her. In her ab- 
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sence, I felt myself to be a lovable, 
admirable, rational woman; once 
again in her presence, I returned to 
my old station of gauche, charmless, 
witless, school-girl. 


THOMAS KING, THE ORIGINAL LORD OGLEBY AND SIR PETER TEAZLE,. 


A DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY, 


Tuomas Krnoe, one of the most ad- 
mired comic actors of the age and 
school of Garrick, the original Lord 
Ogleby, Sir Peter Teazle, and Belcour, 
adds another to the numerous cohort 
who first obtained the rank and cele- 
brity in Dublin which opened the door 
to their subsequent London promo- 
tion. In those days, such was the high 
character of the Irish stage, that it 
was considered almost indispensable 
to graduate from thence, as the legi- 
timate college in which to acquire a 
sound knowledge of the art theatrical. 
Some biographers have endeavoured 
to establish upon slight grounds 
King’s claim to a more distinguished 
ancestry than was really his; the 
fact, incline which way it may, adds 
nothing to his personal merit, and 
appears to have had no effect on the 
bias which directed his life. Genest, 
in his “Account of the English 
Stage,” says that a gentleman told 
him King’s father kept a coffee-house, 
and that the future great actor, when 
a boy, had often brought him a dish 
of coffee. 

Thomas King was born in the 
parish of St. George, Hanover-square, 
in August, 1730, educated at West- 
minster, and, through the means and 
partiality of an uncle, articled to an 
eminent attorney, with a view to his 
following the same lucrative but 
unpoetical vocation. He had high 
volatile spirits, and soon became 
acquainted with lads of his own age 
who drew him from the desk to the 
theatre, and turned his thoughts more 
to the study of Shakespeare and Con- 
greve, than to Littleton, Coke, and 
Hale. With some of these he acted 
in a private theatre, and the inocula- 
tion once received, never wore out. 
In May, 1747, he took leave of ab- 
sence without ceremony or notice, 
accompanied by a school-fellow, and 
joined an itinerant company of play- 
ers, then acting in a booth or barn at 
Tunbridge in Kent. Here they re- 


mained only a few weeks, and parted, 
travelling in different directions. 
Young King attached himself to two 
or three other strolling bands of no 
note, till the spring of 1748, during 
which time he played tragedy, 
comedy, farce,and pastoral with great 
attention and little profit. While in 
this probation he encountered various 
distresses, some serious, some comic ; 
all of which, in afterlife, he took 
great pleasure in relating, when in 
company likely to relish such adven- 
tures, commenting on them with 
much point and humour. He had a 
peculiar talent for whimsical narra- 
tive, aided by an overflow of animal 
spirits. He once walked from Bea- 
consfield to London and back again 
the same day, for the purpose of 
raising a small sum to purchase what 
are technically called properties, es- 
sential to his appearance at night in 
the character of Richard the Third. 
The profits of his exertions in this ar- 
duous part were three pence halfpenny 
and afew ends of candle. The latter 
he offered as a tribute of gallantry to 
some green-room goddess of whom he 
was at that time enamoured. 

In the month of June, 1748, he was 
introduced as a young performer 
worthy of notice to Mr. Yates of 
Drury-lane Theatre, husband of the 
more celebrated Mrs. Yates, one of 
the patriarchs of the stage, who lived 
up to ninety. Yates gave him great 
encouragement, and being then about 
to open a temporary theatre at Wind- 
sor, engaged and took him with him. 
From this era we may date the com- 
mencement of King’s theatrical for- 
tunes. His opening abilities were 
made known to Mr. Garrick, who at 
therequest of Yates repaired to Wind- 
sor, heard him rehearse, and engaged 
him at Drury-lane for two seasons. 
On the 19th of October, 1749, he 
was announced in the bills for Adi- 
worth in Massinger’s “ New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,” those veracious 
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oracles calling this his first appearance 
in any character. Garrick did credit 
to his classical taste and judgment 
by the revival of this old play. Mrs. 
Pritchard and Woodward were in the 
cast; but if he really wished its suc- 
cess he should have acted Sir Giles 
Overreach himself, instead of giving 
it to Bridges, the stock tyrant, one 
of the obscure rank and file of his 
company, unnoticed by Victor or 
Davies. Allworth was well suited 
to King’s youthful appearance, and 
he contrived to attract notice in it, 
though it gave him little scope. In 
the following summer a portion of 
the company went to the theatre at 
Jacob’s Well, near Bristol; King 
made one of the number. The 
heroine was Mrs. Pritchard. This 
great actress, bulky in figure as 
in fame, made it a point that King, 
notwithstanding his slight make and 
boyish look, should act Benedick to 
her Beatrice, Ranger to her Cla- 
rinda, &c., &e. This seemed to be 
the line which nature had marked 
out for him; but in the preceding 
winter “Romeo and Juliet” had been 
produced at Drury-lane, with Barry 
and Mrs. Cibber, with a run of nine- 
teen nights. It was necessary that 
the Bristol audience should be pre- 
sented with it. Fing was the only 
figure for Romeo in the whole com- 
pany, and so much did his perform- 
ance please, that the Laureate, W. 
Whitehead, esq., author of the 
“Roman Father,’ who was present 
at the representation, selected him 
for Valerius, when his tragedy was 
produced the following winter by 
Garrick, wherein he gained great 
reputation. He also, during this in- 
terval at Bristol, performed George 
Barnwell several times with great 
applause, and, to his surprise, found 
himself announced for it twice, with 
Mrs. Pritchard, when Drury-lane 
re-opened. But his genius and wishes, 
as time gave proof, were more directed 
to the Sock than the Buskin; and 
finding himself seldom or never em- 
ployed in the service of Thalia, but 
in the illness or absence of some more 
eminent comedian, he determined to 
look for promotion elsewhere, ang 
sought no renewal of his engagement 
when it reached its termination. 

In 1750 King engaged with Thomas 
Sheri at his theatre in Smock- 
alley, Dublin, and appeared early in 
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the season as Ranger in the “ Suspi- 
cious Husband.” Though very young, 
he was at once allowed to possess an 
extraordinary share of merit, and 
deemed a valuable acquisition to any 
company. Hitchcock, speaking of him 
rather as what he proved afterwards 
than as what he was then, says— 
“This excellent comedian remained 
several years in Ireland, improving 
every day in his profession and the 
esteem of the public. His many 
excellent qualities in private, joined 
to his abilities on the stage, de- 
servedly gained the esteem and 
friendship of those who were so for- 
tunate as to be intimate with him.” 
Victor speaks of him, on his first 
visit to Ireland, more correctly, as 
* an actor of much promise.” 

King’s first visit to Dublin lasted 
for three seasons. He found an am- 
ple field for exercising his talents in 
their legitimate line, and all the en- 
couragement a sanguine ambitionist 
could desire from a warm, enthusiastic 
public. During this time occurred 
the celebrated Mahomet riot, so often 
detailed, which ended in the dethrone- 
ment of Sheridan, and the temporary 
reign of Sowdonand Victor. Finding 
himself less happy under the new 
dynasty than the old, he, at the ur- 
gent instances of Mrs. Woffington, 
who had frequently acted with him, 
and had strongly recommended him 
to Rich, repaired to London. Rich 
and he, however, were unable to agree 
on terms. On an application from 
the proprietors of the Bath theatre, 
he undertook to be acting manager 
and principal performer there ; both 
which stations he filled greatly to the 
satisfaction and profit of his employ- 
ers, and to the advancement of his 
own reputation. He commenced in 
Bath in September, 1755 ; and then it 
was that the public in that part of 
the world were regaled with the 
joint efforts of King and Mrs. Abing- 
ton, then Miss Barton, as Ranger and 
Clarinda, Benedickand Beatrice, Tom 
and Phillis, &c. In the year follow- 
ing, Sheridan, whose absence had 
been much regretted, was recalled 
to his abdicated sovereignty in Dub- 
lin, and King once more enlisted 
under his banners. He re-appeared 
on the 18th of October, 1756, as 
Marplot in the “Busy Body,” 
During the season he played Ranger, 
The Copper Captain, creutio, he 
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Miser, Abel Drugger, Duretéte, Scrub, 
Lord Lace, Bayes, Tattle, Osrick, Fine 
Gentleman (“Lethe”), Tom, T'rin- 
culo, &c., all with infinite spirit and 
deserved applause. Hitchcock says 
that by that time he was a universal 
favourite, and one of the greatest 
ornaments the stage could boast of, 
in public and private life. 

n 1758, King, partly induced by 
Sheridan’s own delay in confirming 
engagements, seceded to his rivals, 
Barry and Woodward, at Crow-street, 
and opened in Z’rappanti (‘‘She 
Would and She Would Not”), on the 
23rd of October. Sheridan finally re- 
tired from management on the 20th 
of April, 1759. King by this time 
thought the theatrical horizon in Ire- 
land began to exhibit fresh clouds. 
He felt his confirmed strength, and 
turned his eyes towards London. 
Garrick now eagerly availed himself 
of his services, and he saw that the 
field he had ever kept his eye on 
steadily was opening to him. Wood- 
ward’s absence in Dublin had made 
a vacancy, and King was accepted to 
fill the gap. On the 2nd of October 
he appeared as Z'om in the “Con- 
scious Lovers,” announced from the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. Mrs. Cibber, 
Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Abington were 
in the play. During this season he 
acted Atall (“Double Gallant”) ; 
Brass (“ Confederacy”) ; Harlequin, 
in “ Harlequin’s Invasion ;’ Sosia 
(“ Amphitryon”) ; Captain Flash, in 
Garrick’s farce of “ Miss in Her 
Teens ;” Sancho, in “ The Mistake ;” 
Petruchio, Scrub, Tattle; and was 
fortunate enough to obtain two 
original characters, Sir Harry, in 
“ High Life Below Stairs,” and Squire 
Groom, in Macklin’s “Love & la 
Mode.” He held his ground with 
increasing reputation for more than 
forty years. On the appearance of 
every new piece he was generally se- 
lected to speak the prologue, and in 
all disputes between the public and 
the manager was the usual negotiator 
and mediator. 

In 1761, Churchill’s attractive 
satire of the “Rosciad” drove the 
players into a state of unprecedented 
excitement. Some went nearly mad, 
others almost into a decline. The 
observatory of this bitter critic, 
as Davie says, was the first row of 
the pit, next to the orchestra. In 
this place he thought he could best 
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discern the real working of the pas- 
sions in the actors, or what they sub- 
stituted in the place of them. Two 
or three of the women he praised 
warmly ; none of the men, Garrick 
alone excepted, escaped his lash. He 
was particularly unjust to King, and 
aimed a side thrust at Ireland in the 
portrait :— 
“Behind came King. Brought up in 
modest lore, 
Bashful and young, he sought Hibernia's 
shore; 
Hibernia, fam’d, ’bove ev'ry other grace, 
For matchless intrepidity of face. 
From Her his features caught the gene- 
rous flame, 
An‘ bade defiance to all sense of shame. 
Tutor’d by Her all rivals to surpass, 
*Mongst Drury’s sons he comes, and 
shines in Brass.” 


Brass, in the “Confederacy,” the 
part here alluded to, with a double 
meaning, was then and ever a master- 
piece of King’s acting, and held to be 
one of the best comic representations 
of the class on the stage. 

In 1763, King wrote and produced 
a farce with songs, called “ Love at 
First Sight.” It was tolerably suc- 
cessful, and had some merit. The 
author says, in a short preface, that 
his piece was conceived, written, 
and delivered to the managers within 
fifteen days. In 1768 he again tried 
his hand at authorship, for Cautherly’s 
benefit, and gave him a farce called 
“The Wit’s Last Stake,” taken from 
Le Legataire Universel, of Regnard, 
This was performed for several nights, 
and owed the repetitions principall 
to King’s excellent acting as a roguis 
servant. Thirty years after he revised 
it for his own benefit, reduced to one 
act, on the 24th of April, 1799, but it 
was not then repeated. He fur- 
nishes another instance of great actors 
who were less successful when they 
handled the pen. In 1768 also, King 
enacted Shylock, for his benefit, on 
which occasion his friend Barry con- 
descended to Antonio. He continued 
to play the Jew for several years 
with credit, but in many respects the 
part was not suited to him. 

Not very long before thelast-named 
date, on the 20th of February, 1766, 
King reached the apex of his fame 
by his impersonation of Lord Ogleb, 
in the “Clandestine Marriage.” 
This highly-finished full-length por- 
trait was taken by Garrick from his 
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own faint, sketchy outline of Lord 
Chalkstone, in the farce of “ Tethe.” 
For a long time he intended to act it 
himself, but after much coquetry, 
and many plausible or sincere ob- 
jections, resigned in favour of King, 
who identified himself with the char- 
acter. No one was supposed to 
approach him in it until William 
Farren appeared at Covent Garden, 
in 1816. We have conversed with 
old actors who remembered and had 
played with both, and found them 
divided in opinion as to which of the 
two they should ascribe the palm. 

There was a great squabble be- 
tween Garrick and Colman the Elder, 
as to their respective claims to author- 
ship in this celebrated play. A 
more envious circumstance connected 
with it is, that both ignored the fact 
of its being a plagiarism from “ The 
False Concord,” a farce acted at 
Covent Garden, March the 20th, 
1764, for the benefit of Woodward, 
but not printed. The author was the 
Rev. James Townley, Master of 
Merchant Tailors’ School, and writer 
of “High Life Below Stairs.” In 
the farce are three characters, Lord 
Lavender, Mr. Sudley, a soap boiler, 
and a pert Valet, which are trans- 
planted with the dialogue of some 
scenes, almost verbatim, into the 
“ Clandestine Marriage,” under the 
names of Lord Ogleby, Mr. Ster- 
ling, and Brush. These facts were 
first made public by Mr. Roberdeau 
-—the gentleman who married a 
daughter of Mr. Townley—in a 
volume called “ Fugitive Verse and 
Prose,” printed in 1801. The pro- 
logue to “False Concord” may be 
found in the London. Magazine, vol. 
33. As a literary question and a 
disputed point, it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Roberdeau did not print 
the farce. 

When Garrick first offered Lord 
Ogleby to King, he recoiled from the 
undertaking. Garrick pressed it upon 
him, and took several opportunities 
of reading the part, hoping that 
King would comprehend his idea of 
the character, and also catch from 
him the manner of executing it, 
He then fixed a day for a secret re- 
hearsal in his library. King attended, 
and still, with many apologies, ex- 
pressed his desire to relinquish the 
rt. But the manager would not 
ear of this, He then, in his own 
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way, went through the whole. As 
soon as he had finished, Garrick said, 
“Now, Mr. King, I am perfectly 
satisfied. You have followed your 
own conception, and have struck out 
a manner that becomes you better 
than if you had imitated me. The 
audience would have traced you 
treading in my steps, whereas at 
present your idea is original. It sits 
admirably on you, and I beg you 
will persevere. Preserve this voice 
and style through, on the stage, and 
our success is certain. King fol- 
owed his advice, and performed with 
such ability that it may be said, with- 
out exaggeration, he carried the play 
on hisown shoulders. The tremulous 
feigned voice adopted was said to be 
an imitation of a highly respectable 
printer at Exeter. The above details 
are furnished by Murphy (1801), who 
had opportunities of proving their 
correctness. He adds, “It is a just 
remark, that several eminent actors, 
besides their general merit, made 
some favourite part their own, out of 
the reach of any competitor. Quin 
engrossed Sir John Falstaff ; Garrick 
could boast of success both in tragedy 
and comedy ; Barry made Othello his 
exclusive property ; and in like man- 
ner King appropriated Lord Ogleby 
to himself, in such a superior manner 
that he has ever since kept possession, 
without a rival, to the present hour.” 

Tate Wilkinson says, the printer 
who furnished King with the model 
of Lord Ogleby was the well-known 
Andrew Brice ; and adds, “In figure 
and tremulous manner, Brice was ex- 
actly what King appears to be in 
Lord Ogleby ; and Yaa have for- 
given him had he painted like his 
lordship ; for he had so much of the 
lily in his complexion that he looked, 
though one of the neatest, the most 
corpse-like mandarin figure I ever 
beheld in the various productions of 
humourous nature. When I acted 
Bayes at Exeter, and spoke a speech 
or two in his manner, it struck the 
whole audience like electricity.” 

On one particular performance of 
the “Clandestine Marriage,” when 
King George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte, of punctilious memory, were 
resent, the beautiful and frail Mrs. 
3addeley played Manny, and her 
husband Canton. They were known 
to be separated on a mutual under- 
standing that each might be free to 
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carry on their respective intrigues. 
In the scene where Canton exhausts 
ali his adulation to recommend fanny 
to Lord Ogleby, and entreats him to 
be tender with “de pauvre leetle 
pigeon,” the relative situations of the 
respectable husband and wife caused 
a universal laugh, in which their 
Majesties heartily joined. Zoffan 
painted the group, by order, with 
pores of Mrs. Baddeley, King, and 
addeley. The painting, which has 
been engraved, is in the gallery of 
the Garrick Club. Before the end of 
the season which produced the 
“Clandestine Marriage,” King had 
the misfortune to break a thigh b 
a fall from his horse. It was skil- 
fully set ; in this he was more fortu- 
nate than Foote, who met with a 
similar accident when cantering to a 
hunting field at Lord Mexborough’s, 
and had to undergo amputation in 
consequence. King, after fivemonths’ 
confinement, was restored to the 
stage without even a limp, in the 
November following. During the 


summer of 1767 he married Miss 
Baker, then an eminent dancer of the 
Drury-lane company. 

King had been now ten years in 


London. During that interval he 
twice revisited Dublin. The first 
time he was less attractive than the 
second. Wilkinson says, “ Mr. King, 
who was as great an established fa- 
vourite as I ever remember in Dublin, 
not even Woodward excepted, not 
having been in Ireland from the 
spring of 1759 to that of 1762, Mr. 

arrick gave him leave of absence 
three or four weeks before Drury- 
lane closed. He hoped to have ob- 
tained fine gleanings in the month of 
May by visiting his Dublin friends 
and admirers after an absence of 
three years. Great expectations were 
formed, yet the attraction failed, and 
on his benefit in particular, which 
was the Monday after mine, an in- 
fluenza had seized men, women, and 
children. Austin and I were in the 
middle gallery on that night, when I 
do not believe there were twelve per- 
sons there besides, nor much more 
than £14 in the house, even though 
Mr. King played Bayes in the ‘ Re- 
hearsal,’ and had to change his dress 
between two or three of the acts ; for 
he spoke ‘Bucks have at ye All,’ and 
acted in Mr. Garrick’s interlude of 
the ‘Farmer’s Return from London,’ 
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assisted by a very good company, as 
may be seen in the bill of the ‘Jealous 
Wife.’ Mr. King’s good sense will 
not be offended at this recital, for it 
is an instance of the caprice of fashion, 
more or less, in every place. But 
when the same actor returned, a few 
seasons after, the public redeemed 
their error ; from the day of his being 
announced for Lord Ogleby,it was with 
the utmost difficulty a seat could be 
obtained, not only for his first night, 
but several succeeding ones ; all ran 
in crowds to see their old favourite, 
Tom King, every time he performed, 
though he had a very bad set of 
players to assist him.” Wilkinson 
then adds, “Dublin is remarkable for 
doing a great deal for the actor, or 
nothing ; and if one particular part 
by a performer happens to please 
their fancies and judgment, once a 
week to the end of the season it will 
fill the house.” 

The engagement alluded to above, 
in the summer of 1768, King played 
at Crow-street with Mossop, whose 
affairs were in the last state of dilapi- 
dation. His treasurer was almost 
always absent on Saturday, and in 
histrionic phraseology, “the ghost did 
not walk.” O’Keeffe relates the fol- 
lowing embarrassing incident, which 
might have thrown a cloud over the 
brilliancy of King’s success, but he 

arried it with readiness and skill. 

he houses had been quite full, yet 
the performers not being able to get 
their salaries, discontent arose to 
mutiny and conspiracy. On the night 
that King was to have his benefit, 
they assembled in the green-room, all 
ready dressed for their several parts 
in the “Clandestine Marriage.” The 
grand dressing-room in which King 
had to prepare himself was next to 
the green-room. The performers were 
all in a murmur, some having looked 
through the curtain, and seeing the 
house crowded in every part, thought 
at least they ought to insist on their 
salaries for the last week before they 
went on the stage. King had pro- 
bably received a hint that something 
like this might happen, for he seems 
to have been prepared. He overheard 
them, an his dressing-room, and 
walked into the green-room, with a 
countenance, attitude, and manner 
the most conciliatory and good-na- 
tured, although some of their remarks 
must have reached his ears. They 

. oe 
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were couched in rather bitter terms 
against the “foreigner,” who was go- 
ing to take away all the money they 
materially helped to put into his 

cket while they got nothing. He 

ad his purse in one hand, well 
stocked with guineas, and going 
round the room asked them one by 
one what might be the amount of 
their salary by the week. Each an- 
swered, and on the answer he drew 
the sum from his purse, and presented 
it to each in turn. All began now to 
be ashamed of their intention, and 
refused taking the money except one, 
a comical, joking man, and a capital 
actor. His part in the comedy was 
Sterling. ith whimsical manner, 


and an arch grimace, which he was 


very clever at, he took the guineas 
esl wat them in his pocket, saying in 
character, “Ay, this is the omnium ; 
nothing like the stuff.” King made 
a low bow tu the company, and with 
a smile of kindness and thanks, re- 
turned to his dressing-room. Both 
play and entertainment went off in 
the first style. 

In 1771, came out Cumberland’s 
comedy of the “ West Indian.” It 
was very successful, and commanded 
many repetitions. King, then in his 
forty-first year, was selected for the 
youthful, fervid Belcour, warm as his 
own tropical climate, full of generous 
sentiments, but utterly without ex- 
perience or knowledge of the world. 
Ah! that knowledge of the world! 
No doubt it saves us from many rocks 
and quicksands in life’sstormy voyage, 
but does it make us wiser or better 
whenthe account comes to be summed 
up? Cumberland praised King to 
the echo; said he embodied his con- 
ceptions splendidly. But he said the 
same to Lewis, and Elliston who suc- 
ceeded him, and sneered at all three 
when their backs was turned. 

Why the unrivalled Lord Ogleby 
was selected for such an antithesis 
as the volatile Belcour, we find it 
difficult to understand, but such was 
the fact. 

King and his master, Garrick, lived 
enemy on terms of close intimacy 
and friendship. They tiffed a little 
now and then. Perhaps they were 
mutually suspiciouss good antl 
friendly natures are sometimes acces- 
sible to this poison. 1 sovereigns 
occasionally fall out with their best 
ministers and most faithful servants. 
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Then why not the mock monarchs of 
the stage? When Garrick retired he 
sent one of his foils to King with the 
following note:—“Accept a small 
token of our long and constant at- 
tachment to each other. I flatter 
myself that this sword, as it is a 
theatrical one, will not cut love be- 
tween us ; and that it will not be less 
valuable to you for having dangled at 
my side for some part of the last 
winter. Farewell—remember me!” 

When Garrick retired, King thought 
of taking the same step, but he was 
dissuaded from it by the seller and 
purchaser of the patent. It was for- 
tunate for the play-going public, and 
for his own fame that they prevailed. 
Within the next three years he ob- 
tained two first-rate original parts, 
both from the pen of Sheridan, Sir 
Peter Teazle, and Puff in the “Critic.” 
No stage portraits in comedy could 
be more opposite, and King displayed 
his admirable versatility in both. For 
some years, during the summer, King 
was partly proprietor and sole mana- 
He then 
sold his share to his brother comedian, 
Dodd, and purchased three-fourths 
of the well-known place of amuse- 
ment, Sadler’s Wells, which he ex- 
tended and beautified ; and having by 
the expense and respectability of the 
entertainments, brought this spot into 
great estimation, sold his interest in 
it to Mr. Wroughton. These were 
his summer relaxations, not interfer- 
ing with the winter at Old Drury. In 
1782, that long successful temple of 
the Muses was falling into lament- 
able difficulties and arrears, not less 
owing to the decline of public patron- 
age, than to the dilatory and reckless 
habits of Sheridan. King was offered 
and accepted the post of acting man- 
ager, an arduousand generally athank- 
less office, requiring three qualities 
rarely combined in the same propor- 
tion—great diligence, great firmness of 
purpose, and great command of tem- 
per. On assuming the reins of govern- 
ment, he wrote and spoke the follow- 
ing “ Olio,” on the first night of the 
season. In a literary point of view 
it is commonplace enough, but it is 
unfair to judge these incidental com- 
positions by an after-reading. We 
cannot thereby estimate the effect 
produced at the time through the 
pointed delivery and imitative power 
of the speaker :— 
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‘Most potent, grave, and reverend Sig- 
nors, 

My very noble, and approv’d good mas- 
ters: 

That I have ta’en the charge of this old 
house, 

It is most true, true I am manager; 

The very ‘head and front of my pro- 
ceeding 

Hath this extent, no more: light am I 
in my speech, 

And therefore little shall I grace my 
cause 

In speaking for myself; yet, by your 
patience, 

I'll pursue my intent in some whimsical 
measure, 

And vary my style, and my metre, at 
pleasure. 


As soon as the winterly season’s begun, 

To pelt birds in the country, and bards 
in the town, 

In some good-natur’d paper, perhaps, 
may appear, 

(For some such there are, though I own 
they are rare), 

‘On the sev’nteenth, one theatre opens 
for certain, 

‘Great matters are planning 
either curtain, 

‘Much bustle and sport, we may venture 
t’assure you, 

‘ And our old friend, Tom King, takes the 
helm at Old Drury.’ 

A new system of government here, as at 

* court, 

Is bandied about by the public for sport, 

And each forms conjectures of what will 
ensue, 

And each says ‘his own will prove cer- 
tainly true.’ 

In a play-going family, west of the town, 

The whole group at breakfast sat leisurely 
down; 

‘Heyday!’ says Sir Harry, the news- 
paper reading, 

‘Why, my lord, here’s a new-fangled 
mode of proceeding. 

*Here’s old Drury-lane, which we all of 
us love, 

‘Is going some wonderful changes to 
prove ; 

‘ What’s-his-name there—the witty—re- 
tires, by my soul, 

‘And Tom King has the management 
now of the whole.’ 

‘A sweet figure he'll make in’t,’ says 
Lady Tidfad, 

‘That he will,’ cries Sir Harry, ‘my Lady, 
by gad; 

‘The man must be surely depriv'd of his 
reason ; 

‘In his Ogleby, ma’am, I beheld him last 
season ; 

*T little expected to hear of him more, 

‘ King, now, without question, is turned 
off three score, 


behind 
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‘And at this time of day, too, to take up 
the rule, 

‘He thinks ’tis as easy as playing the 
Fool.’ 

‘Hold, hold!’ says my lord, who sat 
list’ning beside, 

‘Let time show the proof, and let reason 
decide, 

‘An admirer and friend of our Roscius 
so long, 

‘ He cannot, methinks, go entirely wrong.’ 

Straight bawls out young master, as loud 
as he’s able, 

His chin popping up, just ahead of the 
table, 

Interrupting the whole conversation: 
‘O, la! 

‘Is not that, pray, mamma, the same man 
that I saw 

‘In the play where the wrestling and 
tumbling appears, 

‘In the red and blue coat, with the 
strange ass’s ears?’ 

‘Yes, child, where the women, two con- 
fident wretches, 

“Run away from their parents, and one 
strides in breeches.’ 

The good-humored cit, after dinner, with 
spouse, 

Cries, ‘ My dear, there’s a change at your 
favourite house. 

‘Let me see, where’s the paragraph? 
Oh, Drury-lane, 

‘Of the theatre here, Mr. King takes the 
reign ! 

‘He'll try hard, I warrant, to fill their 
strong box, 

‘For I’ve noticed him often attending 
the stocks; 

* He knows what is solid, as well as what’s 
witty, 

‘And knows that what’s good may be 
found in the city.’ 

Yet not wholly abroad for opinions let’s 
roam, 

*Tis worth while to try what are found 
here at home; 

For much is it every performer’s concern, 

When management here takes a different 
turn.” 


The deep tragedian, by the green- 


room fire sits patiently, and inly ru- 
minates the season’s danger thus :— 


“T have no personal cause to spurn at 

him, 

But for the gen’ral; he would be crown’d ; 

How that may change his nature, there’s 
the question: 

It is the bright day that brings forth the 
adder, 

And that craves wary walking ; to say 
truth, 

I have not known where his affections 
sway'd 

More than his reason; but 'tis a common 
proof 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

19* 
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Whereto the climber upward turns his 
face ; 

But when he once attains the topmost 
round, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base 
degrees 

By which he did ascend. 

The comedians, for instance, like birds of 
a feather, 

In the dressing-room, laying their droll 
heads together. 

Thus in funny quotations their thoughts 
may unfold, 

And prophecy that which may never be 
told.” 


“And now for our new manager ; 
time is the old judge, that tries all 
such offenders,—then let time try 
him; he used, while a brother per- 
former only, to belike Grumio, among 
his fellow-servants in the farce ; ‘twas 
hey, good lad, Biondello, with a slap 
o the back!—here, and well met, 
fellow Pedro, with a shake by the 
fist—then, joining, in every whim- 
sical story, and he the loudest of all— 
but now, ay now, who knows but he 
may become as grand and perpendi- 
cular as the fantastical major-domo, 
Malwolio? Why, gentlemen, are ye 
mad, or what are ye? Have ye no 
manners, nor honesty, that ye gabble 
and laugh so, at the time of rehearsal ? 
Do ye make a jesting-house of the 
theatre? Is there no a of place, 
persons, or time in ye? If ye can 
separate yourselves and your misde- 
meanours, ye are welcome to remain 
here ; if not, an’ it would please ye to 
leave the house, I am very willing to 
bid ye farewell.” 


(Sings.) Tune, Nancy Dawson. 
“ And, oh! among the singing folk 
What strange confusion ’twill provoke, 
While half in earnest, half in joke, 
They're sneering proud, or grumbling! 
So Master Tom's to rule, I hear, 
To judge of songs without an ear; 
A rare one, faith, to manage here, 
I wish he’d mind his tumbling !* 
*Mid such varied opinions, how hard to 
steer right! 
Yet I boldly begin my endeavours to- 
night ; 
Encourag’d thus far by the voice of the 
town. 
Oft its smile I've experienced, but never 
its frown ; 
And though it may not be a task of great 


ease, 
The performers, at once, and the public to 
please, 
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I'll not think it grievous some toil to go 
through, 

Resoly’d, to the utmost, this part to pur- 
sue, 


To be friendly to them, and respectful to 
you.” 


The address wasreceived with seve- 
ral rounds of applause. Some critics 
thought it too light and flippant for 
such a really serious occasion ; but 
they were bad judges of popular feel- 
ing. King was acknowledged as 
primo buffo assluto; had he come 
forward with tragic expression and 
buskin’d solemnity, his gallery friends 
would have cried out, “Hang it, 
Tom, don’t preach, give us a good 
joke or two, and up with the cur- 
tain!” No public speaker gauged 
the measure of a mixed assembly 
with the finesse of that unrivalled 
actor, Daniel O’Connell. Before he 
had finished his second sentence he 
hooked his audience through the 
gills with a forked witticism, and 
thus carried them after him at the 
end of his line, wherever and as long 
as he pleased to play them. 

King held nominal rule at Drury- 
lane for six years. During that me- 
morable interval bright ornaments 
were introduced to the London boards 
—Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, John 
Kemble, and two or three minor col- 
laterals of that great histrionic family 
whose names and connexion heralded 
them to more favour than they would 
have won by abstract merit. After a 
few seasons, the acting manager found 
his office to consist chiefly of respon- 
sibility without power, and on some 
disagreement with the proprietors, 
resigned rather abruptly, in 1788. 
They accused him of breach of faith, 
and some pointed recriminations 
passed on both sides. King found it 
necessary to make a public state- 
ment, and succeeded in carrying 
opinion entirely to his view. A 
readiness to rush into print is a com- 
moncharacteristic of quarrels between 
managers and actors; a weakness 
arising from an exaggerated idea of 
their importance, and an impression 
that the world pauses on its axis 
until their squabbles are modified. 
People who live by the public may 
perhaps be pardoned for thinking 
that the public are always occupied 
with them. The vanity grows out of 


* An allusion to his management at Sadler's Wells. 
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the food which nourishes it. Thea- 
trical quarrels are often ephemeral, 
in proportion as they are violent. Not 
long ago two celebrated histrionics 
fell out and interchanged furious in- 
vectives in print. In a day or two they 
were seen arm in arm in perfect cor- 
diality. There are few disputes which 
cannot be adjusted, always excepting 
those between women, who have 
called each other ugly. If Roxana 
and Statira fall out, and each attacks 
her rival’s virtue, the offence is not 
deadly ; it implies at least the pos- 
session of attractive qualities. But 
let them bandy personal abuse, and 
reconciliation is far off indeed. It 
was one day told to the Duke de 
Roquelaure, the peace-maker-general, 
that two brilliant luminaries of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s court had quarrelled 
and exchanged very sharp epithets. 
All social intercourse in the palace 
was checked. The King sent for the 
Duke, and told him he must contrive 
to make matters up. “ Have they 
called one another wg/y ?” asked the 
Duke. “No, not quite so bad as 
that.” “Very well, sire ; then I will 
endeavour to reconcile them ;”—and 
he succeeded in the attempt. 

In King’s address to the public, 
dated September the 30th, 1788, he 
says, after some preliminary observa- 
tions :—“ The quantum of money has 
never been an object of dispute be- 
tween the proprietors of Drury-lane 
and myself; but there has been for 
some few years past something unde- 
fined, if not undefinable, in my situa- 
tion ; the consequences of which have 
been, that I have sustained many 
inconveniences, and have been liable 
to very disagreeable attacks. I have 
been called to account by authors for 
breach of promise in the non-per- 
formance of works I never before 
heard of ; arraigned for rejecting per- 
formers with whom I had no power 
to treat, and censured for the ve 
limited number of pieces produced, 
which it was not any part of my 
province to provide. Should any one 
ask me what was my post at Drury- 
lane, and add the further question 
“Tf I was not manager, who was ? I 
should be forced to answer, like my 
friend Atall in the comedy—to the 
first, ‘I don’t know,’ and to the last, 
‘I can't tell” I can only positively 
assert, J was not manager ; for I had 
not the power by my agreement, nor 
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indeed had I thé wish, to approve or 
oe any dramatic work ; the liberty 
of engaging, encouraging, or discharg- 
ing any one performer, nor sufficient 
authority to command the cleaning a 
coat, or adding, by way of decoration, 
a yard of copper lace, both of which, 
it must be allowed, were often much 
wanted. . . I shall endea- 
vour to set forth, according to my 
idea, the purposes for which I was 
retained by the proprietors, in addi- 
tion to the best exertions of my 
abilities as an actor. I was to bring 
before the public eye, in the best 
manner I could, such pieces and per- 
formers as should be approved by the 
said proprietors. I was to negotiate 
between party and party in forming 
engagements; to be generally ready 
to answer the public on any com- 
plaint, disturbance, &c., during the 
time of performance—to make, sub- 
ject to the control of the patentees, 
the best arrangements I could as to 
the order of presenting the plays in 
use, and to instruct such young or 
other performers as might be likely 
toderiveadvantage from a knowledge, 
which partiality was pleased to allow 
I had acquired, by many years’ obser- 
vation and considerable practice.” 
King found his situation so uncom- 
fortable that he sent the proprietors 
an early and formal notice of his 
determination to put an end to his 
engagement at the close of the season 
of 1787-88. In August he had a 
meeting with a gentleman (Sheridan), 
oer authorized to negotiate. 
<ing goes on to say, “This gentleman, 
with great cheerfulness and liberality, 
declared a wish that I should return, 
and seemed very desirous to do his 
utmost that I might be gratified— 
my only anxiety was that my situation 
might be rendered less equivocal than 
it had been; I knew that on that my 
eace, my character, my all depended ; 
was not ambitious of having m 
power universal, but extremely soli- 
citous to have its limits particularly 
described and committed to paper. 
I did not require a legal form, Dat 
only a memorandum, drawn by him- 
self and in his own words, that I 
might have something to refer to in 
case of any future misunderstanding, 
This was promised. Several other 
appointments were made, some of 
which were kept, but in general, when 
I met the gentleman, either by ap- 
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pointment or otherwise, he was in 
a great h or surrounded by 
company, and I found that no moder- 
ate exertion on my part could procure 
what I judged so absolutely necessary. 
In this situation I was left, even the 
day before the theatre was to be 
opened, when I was attacked in the 
usual way. Different parties called 
on me about business to whom I 
could give noreply. . . Isaw my 
danger, and did all I could to avoid 
it ; that is to say, conscious if I once 
embarked, the first six days would 
involve me in a variety of engage- 
ments, positive or conditional, from 
hich it would be difficult to retreat. 
determined not to appear, either as 
manager or actor, till 1 was properly 
warranted to do so. During the 
first performance, the gentleman 
above mentioned went, I believe, to 
the theatre, when, not finding me, he 
sent to my house, to let me know he 
would call on me in the course of the 
evening, for which call I waited with 
great temper till half-past three in 
the following morning. My patience 
being then exhausted, I immediately 
wrote a letter to one of the proprie- 
tors, in which I informed him I 
relinquished the treaty in all its parts, 
and that, to prevent a renewal of it, 
I would instantly leave town, which 
I did in the course of the next day, 
in order to adjust some demands of 
consequence to myself, but no way 
connected with my duty tothe public.” 
Nothing can be more clear and 
consistent than King’s statement of 
these circumstances. Nothing more 
inadmissible and incoherent than the 
conduct of the authorities. No bril- 
liancy of talent, no public patronage, 
no constant flow of fortune could 
carry a theatre through under such a 
system, or rather such a total absence 
of all system of management. Davies 
says of King, most justly :—“ As an 
honest servant to the proprietors, 
engaged in a variety of parts, no man 
ever exerted his abilities to greater 
satisfaction of the public, or consulted 
the interest of his employers with 
more cordiality and assiduity. As a 
manager, his judgment was solid and 
his attentions unwearied. When he 
thought proper to quit his post, those 
of his own profession regretted the 
loss of a friend and companion, whose 
humanity and candour they had 
i and on whose impartiality 
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and justice they knew they could 
firmly rely.” 

On the secession of King, John 
Kemble was appointed acting man- 
ager of Drury-lane, on the 10th of 
October, 1788 ; he published a short 
address to the public, in which he 
said,—“‘ The power intrusted to me 
is perfectly satisfactory to my own 
feelings, and entirely adequate to the 
liberal encouragement of poets and 
of performers ; and to the conduct of 
the whole business of the theatre.” 
In due process of time, however, 
Kemble became as much dissatisfied 
with the proprietorsas King had been, 
and expressed his feelings even in less 
measured terms. 

King, on his retirement from 
Drury-lane, hastened over to Ireland 
to revisit his old Dublin friends, by 
whom he was received with open 
arms and crowded houses. In 
November and December, 1788, he 
went through three successive engage- 
ments of twelve nights each, with a 
certain share of each receipt. Ac- 
cording to the declarations of Daly, 
then manager, a like sum had never 
been drawn in the Irish metropolis, 
inan equalnumber of representations, 
y, any performer of either sex. 

ing was urgently pressed to enter 
into fresh engagements in Dublin; 
his society in private was as much 
sought for as his performances on the 
boards were followed; but he was 
under a promise to Jackson, then 
patentee of the Edinburgh theatre, 
to join him for a few nights, some 
time in the month of March, which 
he did, and’ by his performance in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, very greatly 
benefited the manager and himself. 
He had never before appeared in 
Scotland, and the lovers of the drama 
there gave a strong proof of their 
taste by*loudly applauding, and of 
their liberality by respecting and 
rewarding him. 

In 1789 King returned to London, 
and on 20th of November made his 
first appearance at Covent Garden, as 
Touchstone, a character in which: he 
was universally admitted to stand 
without a rival. In October, 1790, 
he resumed his old position’as an 
actor at Drury-lane, in his own Lord 
Ogleby. June the 4th, in that year, 
witnessed the last performance in 
Garrick’s theatre, which was then 
pulled down to make room for the 
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more stately but less enduring edifice 
of Holland ; the company in the 
meantime acted at the Opera House. 
On the 6th of August, 1792, King, 
having then completed his sixty- 
second year, and forty-fifth of thea- 
trical service, was induced to try his 
hand at Fulstaff, First Part cf Henry 
the Fourth, at the Haymarket theatre. 
He played the character four times, 
but added nothing to his reputation. 
It was not given tothe best 7ouchstone 
on the boards to be equally eminent 
in the fat knight, The play, on this 
occasion, was atrociously acted. 
Bensley, a formal, stilted declaimer, 
the stock Malvolio, croaked through 
Hotspur without a scintillation of 
passion; J. Aicken perpetrated 
the King ; and Williamson, a harm- 
less utility man of the Claremont 
type, was suffered to commit unjusti- 
fiable homicide on Prince Hal. 
Mrs. Pitt, an old actress of forty 
years standing at Covent Garden, 
who had played with several cele- 
brated Falstaffs, says in a letter to 
her grandson, Thomas Dibdin (see 
his “ Reminiscences,” vol. 1, p. 147), “I 
went the other night to see King in 
Falstaff ; I suppose it was great, but 
yet I liked it not. He undoubt- 
edly understood the author well, the 
rest was wanting. I well knew his 
physical inability for the character.” 
Nothing is more difficult of appre- 
ciation than the personal requisites 
of an actor for Falstaff’. Those who 
remembered Henderson said it was 
impossible to conceive a greater con- 
trast to these than he presented, 
and yet the mantle of Quin appeared 
to descend naturally on his shoulders, 
We once saw Mason, who married a 
sister of Mrs. Siddons, a little attenu- 
ated shred of a man, celebrated for 
the starved Apothecary, and the 
Miser Zraplois, attempt’ Falstaff. 
He contrived a very passable make- 
up, and acted more than respectably. 
The next night (it was at Carlisle) he 
went on, as actors call it, for Aing 
Lear, and again got through with 
credit and applause. These were 
wonderful efforts of experience and 
genius, in defiance of a legion of 
natural deficiencies.. Truly, acting is 
a mysterious gift. Lloyd says— 
“ The player's province they but vainly 


try 
Who want these powers—deportment, 
voice, and eye;” 
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and yet Le Kain, the great French 
tragedian, who wassaid to equal Baron 
oat excel Talma, was crooked and 
diminutive in figure, with a weak 
voice, and a visual deformity closely 
bordering on a squint. When Hen- 
derson rehearsed before Garrick, bis 
utterance was thick and hurried. 
“Young man,” said Roscius, “ you 
must get the worsted out of your 
throat before you can expect to be 
an actor.” One of his great excel- 
lences afterwards consisted in the 
distinctness of his tones in a serious 
or comic recitation. 

With all reverence for Shake- 
speare’s matchless conception, we 
do not think Falstaff will ever again 
be permanently attractive on the 
stage. The plays in which he ap- 

ears are deficient in female interest. 
he humour and character are obso- 
lete. We can read and enjoy his 
jokes in the closet more readily than 
we can laugh at them on the boards. 
Not long ago we happened to have a 
colloquy with an ancient playgoer 
who remembered all the Falstaffs 
for the last half century at least. As 
we dwelt on the subject they sprang 
up before us “thick as the leaves 
in Vallombrosa.” All were good, 
but none great. They toiled and 
strived and laboured at the traditional 
effects, and worked them out with 
zeal, and a thorough understanding of 
the author, but without overflowing, 
exuberant, impulsive humour. It is 
a fact that John Kemble, during his 
last season, when bowed down by gout 
and asthma, seriously intended to 
grapple with this dramatic Antzeus. 

e was underlined for some time 
rehearsed, and wore the dress and 
padding, for a day or two in his own 
room, that he might get accustomed 
toit. After many efforts, the urgent 
advice of his wife and his friend, 
Boaden, induced him to abandon 
what would certainly have proved 
a melancholy failure. Great expec- 
tations were raised by Elliston. He 
had all the requisites—a rich, rolling 
voice, an unctuous eye, a jovial ex- 

ression, expressive, natural humour. 

Terehearsed splendidly. When night 
came he broke down, imperfect and 
drunk! A second experiment was 
attended by the same result, and con- 
signed to oblivion what ought to have 
been recorded as a splendid triumph. 

King remained on the stage tog 



















































































































































































































































long for his happiness and reputation. 
At one time he had saved a hand- 
some competency, had a town and 
country house, and kept his carriage. 
About the year 1787 he became a 
member of a fashionable West End 
club, and imbibed a fatal propensity 
for play. He lost many small sums. 
endeavoured to retrieve them, and 
lost more, until he became in old age 
an impoverished and embarrassed 
-—, reduced to a single servant and 
al ging. One fatal night consum- 
mated his ruin, not, however, without 
a suspicion that his successful com- 
petitor had profited by other means 
than superior skill and the favour of 
fortune. But in the midst of his 
privations he retained his equal 
temper, and never varied from a 
cheerful and agreeable companion. 
At length Time held up his glass 
and inexorably warned him that 
after fifty-four years of professional 
service, the hour of retirement had 
arrived, and it was necessary to dedi- 
cate some short space to other and 
higher objects. On the 24th of May, 
1802, the comedy of the “ School for 
Scandal” was performed at Drury- 
lane, for his benefit, and it was an- 
nounced that on that night he would 
take his leave of the public. Heand 
Miss Pope were the only remaining 
members of the original cast. Young 
says, “where is the world of eighty 
earsago?” Twenty, and less—Lord 

yron says eight—will suffice now for 
a complete change. 

King seemed to have rallied all his 
remaining powers for exertion, to 
grace his exit from a stage he had 
trod with the highest reputation for 
an almost unprecedented period. It 
is scarcely necessary to mention that 
his performance was crowned with 
the loudest, the most universal, and 
most heartfelt applause. Between the 
play and the farce he came forward, 
attended by Mr. Charles Kemble,— 
who kindly offered himself as his 
prompter, lest on so trying an occa- 
sion his memory should happen to 
fail him,—and Zelveced the follow- 
ing “ Farewell address,” written by 
Richard Cumberland, esq. :— 


“ Whilst in my heart those feelings yet 
survive 

That keep respect and gratitude alive— 

Feelings which, though all others should 


decay, 
Will be the last that Time can bear away; 
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The fate that none can fly from I invite, 

And doom my own dramatic death this 
night. 

Patrons, farewell ! 

Though you still kindly my defects 
would spare, 


Constant indulgence who would wish to 
bear ? 

Who that retains the sense of brighter 
days, 

Can sue for pardon while he pants for 
praise ? 

On well-earn’d fame the mind with pride 
reflects, 

But pity sinks the man whom it protects. 

Your fathers had my strength. My only 
claim 

Was zeal; their favour was my only 
fame. 

Of late, too often, when the whole was 


due, 

I've paid half service to the Muse and 
you. 

Not what I was, I now decline the 
field, 

And ground those arms which I but 
feebly wield. 


The poet, nearly breathless, lame, or 
blind, 

While the Muse visits his creative mind, 

Continues wearing his immortal wreath, 

Lives in his fame, and triumphs over 
death ; 


But every chance that deals the passing 
blow, 

Lays the poor actor’s short-liv'd trophies 
low. 

That chance has come to me that comes 
to all: 

My drama done, I let the curtain fall.” 


During the delivery of these lines 
King was much affected, but he 
struggled to conceal his agitation. 
His feeling was more discoverable in 
the low, faltering tone of his voice 
than in tears, or white handkerchief, 
fainting, or other theatrical trick. 
He received the most flattering ap- 

lause, and as soon as he had made 
his final bow, Mrs. Jordan came on 
the stage, and gracefully led him to 
the green-room, which he found filled 
with performers, who had taken this 
opportunity of doing honour to them- 
selves by presenting a handsome tes- 
timonial of their esteem and regard 
for their retiring brother. Actors 
are, perhaps, of all professors the 
most exposed to error and frailty, 
often subject to the weakness of pro- 
fessional jealousy; but the united 
invention of malice and calumny has 
never imputed to them a want of the 
essential virtues of feeling, benevo- 
lence, generosity, and nobleminded- 
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ness, whenever 4 stfficient and fit 
occasion has called for the exercise of 
either. 

Mr. Dowton, after allowing Mr. 
King a little breathing-time, came 
up to him to beg that he would 
take a cheerful draught out of a 
silver cup which his brothers and 
sisters of the Sock and Buskin re- 
quested him to do them the honour 
to accept, with a salver, as a triflin 
token of their regard and gratefu 
remembrance of his merit as a come- 
dian, and his uniformly friendly con- 
duct towards them all, during the 
many years that he had continued to 
please the public before the curtain, 
and endear himself to them behind 
it. Mr. King, in a tone that ex- 
pressed his feeling, declared the deep 
sense he should ever entertain of this 
most affectionate mark of their regard 
and esteem ; and assured them, that 
if his health permitted, he should 

ratify himself with the pleasure of 
requently coming amongst them. 
The cup was then handed round, and 
all the ladies and gentlemen of the 
theatre drank Mr. King’s health. 
On the cup was an inscription, signi- 
fying the cause and occasion of the 
present, with all the performers’ 
names, contributors to it, and on its 
base the following motto from Henry 
V., act 5:—“If he be not fellow 
with the best King, thou shalt find 
him the best Kine of good fellows.” 

King enjoyed the tranquillity of 
retirement for three years and a half. 
He died at his residence in Store- 
street, Bedford-square, on the 11th 
of December, 1805. He was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Paul, Co- 
vent Garden, attended 7 the prin- 
ae performers of both theatres. 

is coffin-plate bore the age of 
seventy-six. Fortunately he had no 
childrén, but he left a widow in 
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straightened circumstances. On the 
12th of February, 1806, a night was 
arranged for her benefit at Drury- 
lane. The performance consisted of 
Miss Chambers’s comedy of “The 
School for Friends,” and a poetical 
effusion called “‘Thalia’s Tears,” by 
Andrew Cherry, to the memory of 
the departed actor. On drawing up 
the curtain, the stage exhibited an 
interesting group. The background 
represented Parnassus. Upon a pe- 
destal in the centre, Mrs. Jordan, as 
Thalia, was discovered weeping over 
an urn containing the ashes of Poor 
Tom King, once the favourite of the 
Comic Muse. On each side, the 
most admired characters of this ex- 
cellent comedian were personified by 
the following persons :—Mr. Ban- 
nister appeared dressed as Zouch- 
stone, Mr. Cherry as Lord Ogleby, Mr. 
Wroughton as John Moody, and Mr. 
Dowton as Sir Peter Teazle. Thalia 
recorded the talents of her deceased 
favourite ; and the mellifiuous tones 
of Mrs. Jordan’s voice, and the feeling 
energy of her gestures, were never 
more successfully exerted in exciting 
the sympathetic sorrow of her audi- 
tors. The before - mentioned per- 
formers recited in turn several appro- 
— lines ; and a dirge, composed 

y W. FP. King, was solemnly sung 
by Messrs. Braham, Kelly, and Miller, 

adame Storace and Mrs. Bland. 
A song, written by M. G. Lewis, 
esq., was also given by Braham in 
his best style. The produce of the 
evening, it was supposed, approached 
closely to £600. “Thalia’s Tears,” 
being exclusively a piece de circon- 
stance was not printed or repeated. 
With this post-mortuary incident we 
close our account of one of the most 
eminent artists recorded in theatrical 
annals. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


We must now return to our little 
country mice and hear how they are 
getting on, and what progress the 
liant Captain is making with those 
ittle prudes. 

The old church clock was pointing 
its long worn fingers to the figure 
V, and the voice of time, the old, 
old song, “ For ever—never, never, 
for ever,” was ringing and floating 
away over the green grass mounds 
that were rising in the quiet church- 

ard below, over the tiles and slates 
in the village streets, over the sounds 
of talkingand laughing, and children’s 
play, over the green old ivied walls 
of the castle, above the voices of the 
croquet players there, and on, still on. 

“Follow me,” and the echoes re- 
peat the words cried in a laughing 
voice. 

“ Follow you ! why of course I will, 
wherever you like to lead me all over 
the world.” 

And echo answers 
world.” 

“Now, Captain Dashwood, you are 
sure to get into a scrape if you follow 
her. Leave heralone and stay where 
you are,” and “ don’t spare her ; she’s 
very dangerous.” “Send him away, 
or he'll ruinus.” “Strike her, strike 
her,” and such like strange remarks 
were being wafted from the croquet 
ground, where two mushroom-hatted 
young ladies, and two muscular-look- 
ing young gentlemen—one in a gray 
frieze coat and wide-awake hat, and 
the other in a velveteen garment, and 
with very long thick moustachois, 
from which appendages he seemed to 
derive inspiration on various mys- 
terious occasions, by a ch ywing and 
ghawing process—were p! ying. 

The gallant Captain was getting 
on capitally with his new friends. 
He had only known them a week, 
to be sure, but then “if a fellow 
knows what he’s about, he can do 
a great deal in even that short time.” 
He and Miss Lily were very good 
friends indeed, and the soft dark 
eyes had got into a habit of always 
looking into the big blue ones for ad- 


“over the 


vice or encouragement on any serious 
occasion like the present. 

“Leave me here and go on your 
own way,” was the sage advice which 
blue eyes gave to brown ones, and 
which brown ones answered by one 
of those supplicating glances which 
seemed to be almost part of them. 

They were very good friends in- 
deed—very, very good friends, and 
my little heroine had grown to like 
the sight of that velveteen coat loung- 
ing down the green, and I am afraid 
had looked once too often into the 
depths of those dark eyes. 

‘he game was ended. The Captain 
and his little partner, beaten shame- 
fully, were laughing over their defeat. 

“T’ll never play with you again— 
never, Captain Dashwood—you're the 
worst player I ever met, and” —— 

“Well, don’t scold me now; you 
know it was all your fault. You 
would talk and laugh, and turn my 
head, and I couldn’t mind the game, 
you know. Could I now?” 

When was a woman angry at being 
told that she was the cause of any 
fault, let it be never so great, when 
the accuser is a fine handsome fel- 
low? Why, even the desolate Lady 


Anne, full of wrath and sorrow, could 


not be too hard on the humpbacked 
villain of history. Had he not killed 
all who were nearest and dearest to 
her, and yet was he not forgiven ? 
She had been the cause of his trans- 
gression, her charms had fired him 
to the act, and that was enough for 
her—quite excuse enough forthat vain 
young woman, and so that little slip 
of his was pardoned and forgotten. 

And Lily only laughed as she 
looked into that contrite face. 

They were standing together close 
to the old ivy-grown wall, and the 
Captain was smiling, too, as he looked 
down on the little figure at his side— 
looked down with those dark pas- 
sionate eyes of his on the innocent 
girlish face and soft blue eyes. He 
was leaning lazily against the wa 
and carefully dissecting a big ivy leaf, 
ae he said— 
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“ Have you any belief in omens or 
old sayings ?” 

“Yes, every belief—I'm frightfully 
superstitious,” and she laughed again, 
as she looked down. 

“Well, look here, isn’t this odd !— 
I’ve been counting the points on three 
of these leaves, and every one of them 
have said ‘never.’ ” 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” 

“Why, look here: this year, next 
year, never; this year, next year, 
never,’ and he touched the little 
points slowly as he spoke. 

“T don’t understand ; what’s the 
meaning of it ?” 

“Why, bless my soul, I thought 
every young lady understood that. 
Well, here it is over again :—she loves 
me very much, a little, not at all; 
very much, a little, not at all; do 
you see, not at all,” and he looked 
down again on the upturned face. 

“Oh, Iseenow; that’s very good.” 

“ Very bad, I should say.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, because she doesn’t love 
me, and it’s never to be.” 

“Oh, I see,” and Lily laughed 


again. 
“What a heartless young lady you 


are,” he said, tearing up the leaf as 
he spoke—“ actually laughing at my 
disappointment.” 

“Why, I didn’t know you were 
disappointed.” 

“Of course I was. I thought that 
even if it wasn’t very much, it might 
have been just a little ; but not at all. 
That’s very hard, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, very hard, indeed,” she 
answered, laughing; “but I don’t 
suppose it will break your heart.” 

e looked down again on the little 
figure beside him, the demure little 
figure, which was somehow growing 
very familiar to him, had been a good 
deal in his thoughts lately, and some- 
thing prompted him to say, “I won- 
der what you think of me, Miss 
Lily.” It was the first time she had 
heard her name pronounced in those 
deep soft tones, and a strange thrill 
of pleasure ran through her, but the 
next minute she recollected herself. 
Captain Dashwood, whom she had 
omy known a week—that strange 
gentleman by her side—had just 
called her by her Christian name, 
and was even now gazing down on 
her flushed cheeks, and wanting to 
know what she thought of ; 
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Thump, thump, went the little heart, 
and then the Shen voice spoke again, 
“T suppose you think me a great fool, 
and perhaps a flirt, too.” 

“YT think most men are flirts. I 
haven’t had time to think anything 
in particular about you, Captain 
Dashwood, and”—— 

“YT wish I could make you think 
about me,” he said, but she was gone, 
The timid little bird had escaped from 
the net and was sheltering beneath 
the wings of those two very sensible 
yersons, Mr. Charlie Okedon and 

Jiss Fremantle, who had not been 
strolling about, and talking nonsense, 
but were employed in a much better 
manner, tying up mallets and sticks, 
and tugging at sundry semicircles 
which, from some unseen attraction, 
refused to be extracted from the hard 
earth. 

“It’s time to go in, I think, Aggie ; 
are you coming?” and the fluttere 
little bird clung close to her uncon- 
scious sister all the way home. 

““Good-by,” once more, in the low 
soft voice, and she fancied there was 
a reproach in the tones; but she 
wouldn’t look up, she wouldn’t be 
made a fool of, and so this very dis- 
creet young person tripped up the 
stone steps and disappeared. 

“ What a damn’d fool I am!” was 
the Captain’s self-estimate, as he and 
Charlie turned off in the direction of 
the red brick house on the hill. 
“ What a damn’d idiot, to be trying 
on any of that sort of thing with her. 
She’s too nice, a great deal too nice, 
for it’s the nicest little thing I ever 
met, by Jove, and the prettiest, too.” 
Here the soliloquy was interrupted 
by his companion, who, seeing the 
Captain moody and absent, attributed 
those symptoms to the want of a fresh 
cigar. 

“ Have a weed, Jack ?” 

The moody individual helped him- 
self, and while the preparations for 
ignition were going on, found the 
string of his tongue loosed, and spoke 
as follows :— 

** How long have you known those 
girls, Okedon ?” 

“Well about six or seven weeks, 
not more.” 

“You seem to get on capitally 
with them for so short an. acquaint- 
ance, don’t you ?” 

“ Well yes, I hope so ; they’re jolly 
gitls, Don’t you think so?’ 
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“Oh pe Be awfully jelly, but a little 
“aa7 should im: 

Touchy, oh dear a7 the best- 
tempered girls I ever met.” 

“Oh yes, I dare say ; I didn’t mean 
that ; I only meant a ‘little—and—a 
little” The Captain didn’t know 
what he meant, I think; but his 
kind young friend helped him with— 

“ A little stiff, perhaps you mean.” 

“Well yes, I think so.” 

= don’t think they are—they never 

to me.” 

They walked on in silence for a 
few minutes more, and then the Cap- 
tain spoke again. 

“T say, Charlie, I suppose it’s all 
right with you and that other one ?” 

“ All right! how do you mean?” 
and a very girlish rich blush, suffused 
the sunburnt cheeks. 

“ Why I suppose it’s to be, isn’t it?” 

“ Hang it, don’t be a fool, Jack ;” 
more Gehan, and the big long figure, 

itched this way and that, trying to 
ook as if he didn’t care, but makin 
a sad hash of it nevertheless, an 
lookin Wet very much put out indeed.” 
ell, I don’t know, ” continued 
the Captain. “T rather thought 
you seemed to like each other very 
well indeed, but I suppose you know 
best ; and about the other, the little 
one you know ; do you think there’s 
anyone after her ?” 
7 I don’t know I’m sure, there may 


Another silence which carried 
them as far as the little lodge, and 
old-fashioned gate, appertaining to 
the red brick house. 

“ You're notcrusty with me, forsay- 
ing it, old fellow, are you ?” inquired 
the Captain, passing his arm through 
that of his friend. 

“ Angry, oh no, not a bit, my dear 
fellow, bit I’m glad you mentioned 
it ; and I think perhaps I have been 
going there, and walking about with 
them, a little too often, and—and— 
Tl keep away for a few days, and 
not keep hangi ing about them so 

that will be better, don’t you 


The Captain had overshot his mark ; 
that would never do at all. Keep 
away indeed, and how the deuce was 
he to make up his little quarrel of 
to-day? Here was a nice kettle of 
fish ; keep away indeed—very plea- 
gant that. : 

“But I say, Okedon, what is 
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to prevent you marrying her? she’s 
one of the nicest girls I ever met, 
and here you are with a nice house 
and place to bring her into, and a 
couple of thousand a year to kee 

the pot boiling, and no one on nal 
to say you nay.” 

‘Except, perhaps, the young lady 
herself, laughed obdurate young 
Charles. “ No, no, my dear fellow, it'll 
never do; I tell you I have been 
sounding her a little, and—and—I 
think she must like some one else.” 

Here was more fish in the kettle. 
He had been sounding too, had he, 
and hadn't got much by it either. 
Well they must both begin over 
again, that was pretty clear, and the 
Captain with this good resolve, began 
to cheer his friend about it. 

“Well there’s no good hanging 
back, you know, and dash it, ‘ faint 
heart never won fair lady isn’t it 
so {—so you must try yourluck, old fel- 
low ; and fancy how much happier you 
would be with a good little wife to 
take care of you, and look after things 
for you, and make your grog of an 
evening.’ 

My Fie hero had rather selfish 
ideas of ‘matrimony, and his perfect 
wife was rather odd, had ac- 
complishments, and activity, and 
long-suffering, unheard of in any 
woman as yet born into this frail 
world of ours; but the picture of 
domestic bliss which he had just 
drawn for his friend’s approval, 
pleased that faint-hearted young man 
very well. He didn’t want anyone 
to take care of him, he could do that 
for himself he thought, but he did 
want some one to cheer up the old 

lace, and look after things a little. 
He had lived alone long enough to 
have grown tolerably used to the 
solitude of the big old rooms in the 
brick house ; and yet at times the 
stillness and emptiness of them filled 
him with a strange wonder. Was he 
always to be alone in this great 
thronged world—always alone in his 
big rooms, and lands ? and yet was it 
not his own fault—were there not 
many young ladies who would have 
been very proud to reign mistress 
of those wide lands, and oe things 
straight for that big foolish young 
man, who could not realize so much 
bliss to himself, and I fancy was 
only waiting for some young lady to 
propose for him ? 
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“ Just wait a bit, and see if there 
really is some one, which I am sure 
there’s not, and then go in and win ;” 
and the two young men, arm-in-arm, 
paced slowly up the long winding 
avenue under the arches of green 
beech trees, which were rustling and 
whispering over their heads, and out 
into the open space before the house. 

“Yes ; I'll think about it—I will 
indeed ; and I think yow’re right, 
Jack ; there’s nothing like time, is 
there ?” 

““Well, yes, if you’re not sure of your 
game; but I really think it’s a 
devilish deal better to let her know 
a little, you know—just to let her see 
you like her, and admire her, and all 
that kind of thing ; in fact, to pave 
the way.” 

I think, considering how very badly 
his own paving process had been 
begun, the Captain might have kept 
his hints for himself; but he was very 
fond of giving his opinion, particularly 
where ladies were concerned, and it 
was one of his great boasts that he 
could tell at a glance what any girl 
was made of. ; 

“ And—and shall we go to see them 
to-morrow or not?” inquired the 
timorous youth. 

“Of course we shall ; and we’ll play 
another game of croquet, or stroll 
about the place somewhere, and 
you'll begin your pretty speeches and 
see how they pay.” 

So, having settled their plans, these 
two gentlemen turned into the house 
in a very contented manner. Truth 
to say, poor Charlie had some mis- 
givings as to his prowess as a lover, 

ut he contented himself with think- 
ing that Jack knew so much better 
how to get on with girls, and must 
be right. 

Another week was gone; ano- 
ther hot sunny week, and Lily 
and Jack had forgotten their little 
quarrel. He had been so sorrowful 
and penitent in his manner, that she 
had not found it in her heart to be 
cold and stiff with him for very long, 
and they were as good friends as ever 
now ; better I think, for they under- 
stood each other. She wasn’t a bit 
of a flirt, that was quite plain ; and 
he—well she had never Noon quite 
clear as to the meaning of that little 

h of tenderness among the ruins, 
ut he was very penitent, and that 
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was enough. But Charlie, the faint- 
hearted, was hanging back still, 
hanging back so much within the last 
few days, that the Captain was 
several times very much discomposed 
and irritated by the “fool,” as he 
mentally termed him, taking up his 
post by Miss Lily’s side, and leaving 
the irate individual with the lon 
moustachois to entertain the deserte 
Agnes. 

“What the devil is he at?” mut- 
tered the discomfited Captain, when 
just as they were going for a nice 
long walk in the woods, Mr. Charles 
Okedon stepped up to the unconscious 
Lily, and said with a boldness quite 
new to him— 

“May I walk with you, Miss 
Fremantle, as far as the wood? I 
want to tell you of alittle plan I have 
been thinking about—the yacht, you 
know; I was thinking it might be 
very nice to—to make an expedition, 
just a day—and—shall we walk on, 
and I can tell you all about it.” 

Lily, with wondering eyes, and 
wondering heart, not knowing what 
to make of the proposition, and wish- 
ing the yacht and its owner at the 
bottom of the Red Sea, had nothing 
for it but to comply, and walked on 
very disconsolate ; while the Captain 
in duty bound, had to wait behind 
attending on the forlorn maiden, 
champing and kicking the stones 
before him on the foot-path. 

“What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured ;” but the walk to the wood 
seemed almost interminable, the 
ascent up the gentle hill under the 
arches of trees, was dreadfully lon 
and fatiguing, and the wood seem 
to be running away from them. “The 
fool” was talking very volubly to Miss 
Lily, and was looking rather heated 
and excited, and indicating with his 
stick various localities on the opposite 
side of the straits. 

“Don’t you see,” he was saying, 
“we might run in there, taking the 
tide down—it would serve nicely just 
then—and catch the train, and arrive 
here somewhere about nine or ten 
o'clock ; do you think he’d come ?” 

“Oh, I think so ; you can ask him, 
that would be better, and—I think it 
would be very pleasant, very.” 

“And we might go to-morrow, if 
you liked, there's nothing to prevent 
it ; the yacht’s there, you know, and 
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all right ; and what do you say—shall 
I ask him this evening after our 
walk?” 

&“ Well, yes, I think so; I’m sure 
he’ll come if you ask him.” 

“Very well, I will; and—and— 
shall we tell your sister—will you, or 
shall I?” 

“Oh, you can tell her. Aggie, we 
have been arranging such a delightful 
excursion. Now, Mr. Okedon, tell her. 
I forget the beginning.” 

They had shuffled right, and Mr. 
Charles Okedon was with Miss Agnes 
now, and talking very volubly to her 
too; and the whole scheme was re- 
peated over again, and the tides, and 
winds, and trains, all called into ac- 
tion, and Agnes seemed to approve the 
a thought with Lily, “it would 

very pleasant, delightful in fact.” 

“Has he been telling you about his 
great idea?” asked the Captain, when 
he took his place beside Lily. 

“Yes, and I think it will be very 
pleasant ; don’t you?” 

“Oh yes, I dare say—I hope so at 
least.”’ 

“Why are you so doubtful about 
it, Captain Dashwood? I think, un- 
less it rains all day, or does something 
equally disgusting, which I don’t see 
any probability of, we are sure to 
have a pleasant day.” 

“Well the pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness of the expedition, de- 
pends very much on one thing, for 
me at least.” 

“And what is that one thing?’ 
asked Lily, recklessly—forgetting, I 
am sure, what a very plain-spoken 
person the Captain was. 

“Well, I don’t know what you'll 
think of me for saying it, Miss Lily, 
but if you are with me, beside me I 
mean, I shall be quite happy, whether 
it rains, or no.” 

She couldn’t run away here, he 
knew that I think, but she looked 
very much as if she would have 
liked to. 

“T don’t see what my being there, 
or not, can have to say to it,” she 
said. “I don’t know whether I shall 
go or not now.” 

“There, I knew you would be 
angry. I’m always saying something 
wrong, and you either won’t or can’t 
understand that I always mean what 
I say ; I swear Ido. Won't you be- 
lieve,me?” 
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She knew he was looking down 
upon her with those big eyes of his, 
those eyes that were beginning to 
have such a beautiful light for her ; 
but she didn’t look up, she was a 
very discreet little person, and didn’t 
half like those tender speeches, though 
they were very sweet to her ears, and 
she only said— 

“Well I don’t like it, and I hope 
you'll try and remember that.” 

“T’ll remember anything you like ; 
will that do ?” 

She made him no answer, they had 
reached the top of the hill, reached 
the little wooden gate which led into 
the Beaumanoirs’ woods ; he opened 
it for her to pass in, and then fol- 
lowed. 

“ How jolly it is here! I never was 
here before. Where does this path 
lead to ?”’ 

“Down by the mill, the old mill 
we passed yesterday, close to the 
back gate of Beaumanoir.” 

“Oh yes, I remember. What a 
lucky fellow Okedon is, with such a 
fine place and house; I envy him 
awfully. I suppose, now, he might 
ory almost anyone he liked. Lucky 
dog !” 

Lily was silent ; she didn’t know 
what to say exactly without treadin 
on dangerous ground. So they walke 
on, still under the tall waving trees, 
with glimpses of the blue sea and far 
off mountains, seen through a net- 
work of summer leaves ; walked on 
in a dream through those green pines 
and elms, with the humming of bees 
and insects, and the breath of wild 
flowers round them. 

“Why there’s papa!” cried Lily, as 
a turn in the walk brought them 
within view of a rustic summer seat, 
where Mr, Fremantle was reposing 
his weary limbs after a toilsome 
ascent of the hill ; Charlie and Agnes 
were drawn up before him, and as Lily 
and her companion came up, they 
found that the question of the yacht- 
ing expedition had been broached, 
and Mr. Fremantle was listening to 
Charlie’s proposition of sailing down 
to Carnarvon in the yacht, and taking 
the train back to A——, and driving 
from there back to Llanaber in the 
evening, with very willing ears. 

“Well that’s all settled, I hope,” 
said Charlie. “ We shall start about 
ten, I suppose ?” 
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And so, everything having been 
arranged to the satisfaction of every- 
body, the party turned homewards, 
all sadly jumbled together—Mr. Fre- 
mantle and Captain Dashwood, at the 
head, and Lily and Charlie close be- 
hind, Aggie bringing up the rear a 
long way off. This said Charlie was 
a sad fool to-day, he had been knock- 
ing about under everybody’s feet, 
walking and talking with everyone 
but the right person. 

“Tt will be devilish nice if he goes 
on this way to-morrow,” thought the 
Captain, who was looking forward to 
the nice long walk down the hill 
with very much the same amiable 
feelings with which: he had looked 
forward to the interminable ascent 
of the same a short time since. 

“Do you intend staying much 
longer at Llanaber, Captain Dash- 
wood ?” inquired his companion. 

“Well, [ don’t know exactly. 
Okedon wants me to stay another 
fortnight, but I don’t think I can 
manage it.” 

The Captain was not in a talking 
humour ; he felt unequal to a long 
prosy conversation with a stupid old 
man, and so lapsed into a sulky 
silence. Mr. Fremantle afterwards 
informed his daughters that Captain 
Dashwood was a regular fool, he 
hadn’t an idea in his head, and 
couldn’t even discuss the most com- 
monplace subjects. Whether the 
young ladies agreed with their parent 
on the subject, I can’t say, as they 
maintained a grave silence. Down 
the long shady lane they tramped, 
and out on to the flat road at last, 
along by the’shingle and stones, and 
old skeletons of boats, and at last the 
stone walls of Queen’s-terrace cast a 
shadow over their dusty coats and 
boots, and sour faces. The walk had 
not been a successful one, none of 
them had enjoyed it, and there was a 
very gloomy leave-taking under the 
porch, and the two gentlemen turned 
off homewards, while the two young 
ladies scaled the stairs of the stone 
house with very slow steps, and 
reached their room, each in a very 
bad temper, which Lily showed by 
flinging that harmlesslittle mushroom 
hat under her wash-hand stand, and 
then kicking it back again to the door, 
where it remained, very dusty and out 
of shape. 

“ How hot it is!” cried she, pushing 
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back the heavy weight of hair from 
her forehead. “It’s beyond every- 
thing.” 

“T’m not particularly hot,” an- 
swered Agnes, who, truth to say, 
looked very cool and self-possessed, 
and was smoothing the glossy hair 
before the looking-glass. 

“ Not hot, merciful heavens! I don’t 
know what you're made of, then. I 
think I’m hotter than I’ve ever been 
before.” . 

“Perhaps you walked faster than 
I did.” 

“T don’t see well how I could do 
that, as I was behind you the whole 
way; but it’s always the way, nothing 
puts you out in the least, Aggie ; 
you're never too hot, or too cold.” 

“Would it content you then if I 
was broiling ?” 

There was no answer. Lily was 
tugging and twisting at the un- 
manageable mop of hair, which seemed 
more than ever unmanageable this 
evening, and the red lips were pout- 
ing not at all prettily, and the white 
forehead was puckered into a very 
ugly frown. 

“Td better just leave it as it is,” 
said she, standing defiantly before the 
glass; “‘there’s no earthly use in fight- 
ing against things. I won’t try.” 

_ Pees if you were to take it 
coolly, and not drag and pull it in that 
way, as if your object was to tear it 
all out of your head, it might come 
right.” s 

“Take it coolly indeed, that’s just 
like you. I won't take it coolly; I'll 
take it hotly. Ill make it go right.” 
And there was another battle in 
which the comb lost several teeth, and 
from which Miss Lily came out only 
the hotter and angrier. 

“You'd never offer to help me, 
though you know I can’t manage it 
by myself.” 

“You never asked me to help 
you. 

“No, I won’t ask you, for I know 
you'd only sulk over it.” 

“T never sulk, so don’t say it.” 

“T will say it, and you do,” 

“You're excessively cross, and im- 
pertinent, I know that.” 

**So are you.” 

“Don’t turn off your ill temper on 
me ; you know as well as I do, that 
re just in a rage about some- 

in 
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Tim not in a rage.” 
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The fuzzy hair was getting into 
better order now, and the owner was 
cooling down a little, but the hot 
cheeks were very red still, and the 
lines in the white forehead were not 
quite gone yet. My little heroine was 
a little hasty I am afraid, and had 
not half the self-control of her elder 
sister, who having finished her toilet, 
was sitting at the open window, 
reading, or pretending to read, a let- 
ter, which Lily knew to be a very old 
one, from a very old aunt, who was 
famed for the dryness and dulness 
of her epistles, waiting till all the 
little odds and ends,'the ribbons and 
bows, and countless pins were ad- 
ae about the person of that cross 
ittle girl at the looking-glass. How 
hard it was for that testy little girl 
to get all those ribbons and pins into 
order, and how they would go crooked, 
and the pins bend everyway. Oh, 
Lily, Lily! you foolish vain little girl, 
I am afraid that you think too much 
of those charms, which have some- 
how been growing dearer and more 
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precious than they used to be, before 
those dark admiring eyes, which look 
so often on them, were dreamed of ; 
growing more valuable now than ever 
they seemed to be long ago. Oh, my 
little heroine, don’t be too vain of those 
blue eyes and pink cheeks of yours ; 
they are not one bit brighter or more 
lovely than they were before those 
soft speaking eyes looked admiration 
on them—not a bit fairer or more at 

tractive than they were when you 
looked in that same glass a few short 
weeks ago; but, they are more to you 
now a thousand times than they were 
then, their value is raised tenfold, by 
the approval of that one big amorous 
young man, and you are growing very 
careful and vain of them I am afraid ; 
but then they are your only hold on 
that young man’s affections, and I 
think you Aen it—know that if once 
those blue eyes were to grow dim, 
and those soft cheeks to lose their 
rich bright hue, his love would be 
gone with them, his pretty speeches 
cease for ever. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOPES AND FEARS. 


TueEtwo dusty gentlemen, with the dis- 
contented countenances, pursued their 
way with rather lagging steps ; there 
was another hill to be scaled, and they 
had both had quite enough of the 
“Excelsior” experiment ; they were 
both very hot and tired, and I think 
neither of them would have had the 
presence of mind to decline the 
maiden’s very polite offer, as the hero 
of the flagstaff did, had such a for- 
ward young female presented herself. 
They were both hot and weary, and as 
such circumstances seldom tend to- 
wards enlivening people, they were 
silent, too, for some time ; and though 
the Captain had made up his mind 
to let Charlie into some of his feelings 
concerning the fuzzy-haired, cross 
little girl, still he didn’t know exactly 
how to begin, and was puffing away 
at the everlasting cigar, and waiting 
for his friend to make an opening ; 
but as that gentleman seemed in no 
hurry to do so, the Captain thought 
it better to break the ice at once. 

“TI suppose the old fellow—the 
father I mean—is coming to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, I think so.” 


“Well, you know it’s a deuced 
bother having an odd fellow—like the 
old man, for instance—knocking about 
under every one’s feet, and spoiling 
sport. When a party’s meas up, 
hang it, it ought to be done properly, 
two and two, you know, and all 
that kind of thing.”’ 

“Yes, of course ; but if Mr. Fre- 
mantle comes that will be all right, 
won't it ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, if everyone sticks to the 
right person, and we’re not all butting 
about in a herd, like to-day.” 

“Why we walked two and two 
to-day, I’m sure ?” 

‘Now, you know, Okedon, it wasn’t 
all right to-day. Why, I was walking 
half the time with that girl of yours, 
and, of course, we hadn’t a word to 
say to each other.” 

“Well, I didn’t think you cared 
which you walked with.” 

“ But I did ; and if it’sto belike that 
to-morrow, wh y I think we’da deuced 
deal better stay at home.” 

“Well, I never care which of 
them I walked with. I always ””—— 

“Oh, yes, we know all about that ; 
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you don't care a bit, of course ; but 
just put it this way : suppose I care 
very much ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know "—— 

“ WellI do ; and I think it’s plain 
to be seen that you care very much 
too, though you're going just the way 
to make her think you don’t.” 

“T don’t want her to think any- 
thing else. You are quite mistaken, 
Jack ; she cares no more for me than 
that stone.” 

“T don’t see well how she could, 
as you never address her or walk 
near her by any chance. I don’t 
suppose she can know by instinct 
that you like her.” 

“ And you do like the other then ? 
I wasn’t sure.” 

“Yes I do, awfully, and I’m not 
such a fool as not to wish her to 
know, too.” 

“Well, I didn’t know, you know, 
or I shouldn’t have cut you out to- 
day, old fellow.” 

‘Well, I hope you'll remember 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh yes, of course.” 

They were standing on the terrace 
before the house now, and the Captain 
was leaning with his back against 
the stone Meletente, and looking with 
a moody air at the comfortable red 
brick walls, with the roses and jass- 
mine clinging on them, and the 
mellowed sunlight dancing on the 
latticed windows above. 

“ What a comfortable old house it 
is,” he said, “so snug looking, with 
all those big old trees round it.” 

“ Yes, it’s a comfortable old place 
enough, and I’m fond of it.” 

“ And you've got a fine view down 
to the sea, a jolly view I declare.” 

The Captain had faced round, and 
was looking very approvingly down 
the long green slope and avenue of 
trees away to the blue sea. 

“Yes, it’s pretty down there, 
isn’t it ¢” 

“ A little too much wood I think ; 
but I suppose it’s good old wood, 
isn't it ?” F 

“ Oh yes, very old.” 

“T think you’re a very lucky fellow, 
Charlie, a devilish lucky fellow, and 
I don’t understand you.” 

“How do you mean—you don’t 
understand what ?” 

“Why, the wa oing on 
with that girl. Why, if I had half 
your luck fa marry to-morrow.” 
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“Well, I think I’m very well as I 
am, and there’s lots of time to think 
about those things.” 

“Yes, but don’t you think a 
fellow’s much happier when he’s 
married ?” 

“Well, I don’t know; 
having tried, I can’t say.” 

“Well, you know what I mean ; 
much happier, much more useful, 
you know—doing some good in the 
world; it’s every man’s duty to 
marty, I think.” 

“Oh, you're beginning to think 
about it, are you? Well, I suppose 
it is.” 

“T suppose I must think of it 
sometime, and why not now?” 

“ As a duty ?” 

“ Well, yes, a duty if you like.” 

The Captain, I think, wanted some 
one to agree with him, some one to 
advise him on the subject, and I have 
always remarked that when a man 
has half made up his mind to marry 
some one, and yet in his heart. of 
hearts knows that. he ought to let it 
alone, he invariably trys to call up 
this argument of duty. Charlie was 
not very quick at taking hints, and I 
think only half understood what his 
companion was driving at ; but he had 
got an inkling of some of the 
Captain’s feelings, and very wisely 
determined that whether he deserted 
Agnes or not, he must keep away 
from his friend’s preserves and not 
walk with Miss Lily any more. It 
was very pleasant lounging on the 
cool terrace, and a very fresh breeze 
was coming up that green slope 
below, and fanning their hot faces. 
The Captain had made his little con- 
fession, and felt more at ease ; things 
would be sure to go right to-morrow, 
that was a comfort, and he felt very 
amicably to all mankind. 

“Who did you say that fellow was 
that passed up on the road to-day ?” 
he asked, still leaning against the 
stone balustrade, and puffing away at 
the big cigar. 

“What, the fellow on the gray 
mare, do you mean ?” 

“Yes, he bowed to you.” 

“Oh, that’s Foulkes, owns the 
Elms over there ; he’s rather hard up 
just now, I fancy, though.” 

“Why, it’s a biggish place—isn’t 
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“Yes; but then he’s awfully dipped 
just at present,” 
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_ “Oh, I see; he was riding a neat 
little thing.” 

_ “Yes, oh, yes, he’s a very good 
judge of a horse—always was.” 

“And he owns all that slip of land 
down there by the bay, where the 
hedge runs ?” 

“Yes, all along there, and down to 
the sea,” 

“Why, that’s where we went to 
shoot the other day ; it’s all a kind 
of barren rock, isn’t it? Nothing on 
it but mushrooms and rabbits, as well 
as I remember.” 

“ No, it isn’t much of a place.” 

“ And he lives there. Is he mar- 
ried ?” 

“No, and he doesn’t live there; 
he’s in the army—only comes here for 
his leave.” 

“And who lives in the house? 
Isn’t that it we see down there among 
the trees ?” 

“Yes ; his mother and sister keep 
house for him.” 

“ And what sort’s the sister 1” 

“Oh, a regular little flirt.” 

“Anything to some Foulkeses I 
know, I wonder.” ' 

“ Well, the old lady is a Lady Mary 
Foulkes. I dare say you have met 
them in London; they go up for the 
season.” 

“Lady Mary Foulkes! Why, of 
course, I’ve known them these ages; 
great friends of my mother’s, you 
know, and the little flirt, as you 
call her, is a great friend of mine ; 
awful fun she is, too.” 

“Yes, I don’t like her.” 

“Too much for you, eh, old fellow?” 

“ A good deal too much for me.” 

“Well, she’s the best fun of any 
girl I ever met.” 

“T dare say. I don’t care for that 
sort of thing.” 

“You like a grave, quiet little girl, 
don’t you? like our friend down 
there 1” 

“ Better than a flirt, certainly ; but 
once for all, Jack, I’m not in love 
with Miss Fremantle, I assure you. 
She’s an awfully nice girl—too good 
for me, I’m sure, but still I’m not in 
love with her a bit.” 

“Well, by Jove! I thought you 
were awfully gone about her.” 

“T know you did; that’s why I 
tell you.” 
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“Well, that is news, upon my 
soul.” 

Charlie felt relieved, as they saun- 
tered up to the door ; he had been in- 
tending to make that little declaration 
for some days past, and though he felt 
that he had said more than he in- 
tended, it was well to put the Captain 
off the scent. He was very chary of 
his love, and didn’t like his foolish 
heart to be laid bare before his friend. 
He wasn’t much given to bragging of 
his conquests, and didn’t want a con- 
fidant ; and yet as they paced up and 
down there in the sunset, his heart 
was telling him that he did love that 
grave, quiet little girl with the soft 
eyes, as he had never loved any one 
before, or should love any one again, 
and over and over hetold himself that 
he would wait—wait and hope—that 
such a love must be requited some 
time or another; that time would 
soften her heart, and make her like 
him. And all the time that same 
grave little girl was living in a dream, 
a dream of which he was the light 
and substance, waiting and hoping 
to, and yet trying to hide that foolish 
ove. 

“ Well, there’s one fool less in the 
world than I thought,” said the Cap- 
tain. “I’m rather glad you’re not 
fond of her, old fellow.” 

“Why ?”’ 

“ Well, I don’t know exactly, but I 
am. I always envy a fellow who's 
not susceptible.” 

“ Are you always in love then ?” 

“ Well, not exactly always, but I’ve 
been badly smitten once or twice. 
That little Fanny Foulkes, you know, 
I was spoony on her for some time.” 

“Oh! is that long ago ?” 

“Oh dear no, very lately; just 
before I came here.” 

“Oh, I see ; just before you saw a 
certain young lady of our acquaint- 
ance ; is that it ?” 

“Well yes; but then that was a 
different kind of thing.” 

* Oh, indeed !” 

“You see, Miss Fanny isn’t exactly 
the kind of young lady a fellow would 
like to marry; she’s very well in a 
ball-room and all that kind of thing, 
but hang it, I’d think twice before I 
booked myself there.” 

“ But the other, Lily, I mean.” 

“Well, she’s different, you know, 
Charlie. I fancy she’d make a nice 
little wife ; don’t you ?” 
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“T think so.” 

“And hang it, a fellow can’t be 
knocking about this way for ever; it 
grows dull after a bit.” 

“Yes, I’m sure; I’m glad to see 
you beginning to think of settling 
down, Jack.” 

“Thank you, old fellow ; it’s very 
kind of you to say so, and indeed I’ve 
been thinking—Charlie, Ive been 
thinking of getting married ; do you 
advise me ?” 

Charlie was taken by surprise. He 
hadn’t expected this sudden declara- 
tion, and didn’t know what to say. 

“Well, if you are awfully fond of 
any one—any one——” 

“T am awfully fond of her—that 
little girl down there—Lily, you 
know. I'm more in love with her 
than I ever was with any one before, 
and—and—I want you to advise me, 
Charlie. I-do, indeed. I want you 


to tell me that—that you think I’m 
right—that I ought to ask her.” 

“* Well, if you’re sure aboutit, Jack, 
and think that you can’t-do without 
her, I do advise you—though—” 

“There, that’s a good fellow, I 
knew you would, and—and—I’li ask 


her to-morrow. I know my mother 
"jl like her; she must, and if she 
doesn’t, I don’t care. I’m glad I 
told you, old fellow, I am indeed ; 
I’ve been thinking over it this ever 
so long, and I’m sure I’m right,” and 
the Captain took his friend by both 
hands and looked full into his face. 
I think that small voice was speaking 
to him still in the depths of his 
troubled heart, and telling him to 
leave things as they were, but he 
wouldn’t listen to it; he was trying 
to drown it with that volley of words, 
- he wanted his friend to help 
him.” 

“You've only known her a fort- 
night, Jack.” 

“ But I know her as well now as 
ever I shall know her; I’m awfully 
fond of her, Charlie; don’t tell me 
I'd better leave it alone. I couldn’t 
live without her ; I swear I couldn’t.” 

“Then marry her, my dear fellow, 
and I’m sure you'll be very happy.” 

They sauntered up and down there 
a little longer, and the Captain had 
a good deal to say still, and his young 
confidant was very patient, and gave 
what advice he could under the trying 
circumstances ; for truth to say, the 
more he heard of the Captain’s hopes 
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and fears, the less he approved of the 
whole affair. 

“Tt isn’t much to live on, Jack ; 
five hundred a year will hardly keep 
house for a fellow with your habits ; 
its very well now you know, but 
you'll find it very different when 
you're married.” 

“Yes, I know it’s not much; but 
if she’s satisfied to live on it, I can 
too ; and then you know I shall have 
more, Charlie, in a short time I dare 
say, if that old uncle of mine would 
but die.” 

“Don’t you think if you were to 
wait a little, it might be better 9?” 

“ What, wait till he dies? I see my- 
self. Why he mayn’t die these twenty 
years yet, and a nice young couple 
we'd be by that time. Oh no, Pll 
not wait on any such chance as that. 
I'll ask her to-morrow, and then, if 
she likes me, she won’t think the five 
hundred too little.” 

“ Well, I hope it’ll all come right ; 
and perhaps you're wise not to wait; 
if you think she likes you, it’s better 
to ask her at once.” 

“TI think she does.” 

And they turned into the house, 
and the Captain was a long time over 
his toilet, and came down rather 
absent and flushed, and didn’t eat 
much dinner, but drank a good deal 
of wine. They were both silent most 
of the time. Charlie had no more to 
say on the subject nearest his friend’s 
heart, and tlie Captain had nothing 
to say on any subject, and they were 
both glad I dare say when the meal 
wascompleted, and they were relieved 
from the presence of that respectful 
but watchful individual, the butler. 

“Tsay, Jack, you’d like to meet 
Foulkes, wouldn’tyou?” said Charlie, 
breaking the ice at once, lest his 
friend should begin again on the old 
subject. “ He’s a very nice fellow, 
and I’m sure you'd get on.” 

“Yes, I don’t mind knowing him ; 
he looks a jolly sort of fellow.” 

“Well, then, we'll walk down there 
some morning ; I’m sure he’d like to 
know you.” 

Charlie had walked over to the 
glass door, which opened on to the 
grass slope at the side of the house, 
and threw it open, and the soft even- 
ing breeze came stealing into the 
room laden with the scent of the 
roses and jasmine and verbena, 
that were growing so closely over the 
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red brick walls, and twining them- 
selves round the windows. 

“Let us come out,” said the Cap- 
tain, coming over and standing beside 
him. “It looks so cool and jolly 
out there ;’ and so, having lit their 
cigars, these two worthies sauntered 
off down the hill ; Charlie wanted to 
see about the yacht, and have things 
made ready for the morning ; and— 
“1 say, Jack, wouldn’t it be a good 
plan if I asked Foulkes to come to- 
morrow, we'd be six then you know, 
two and two, as you were saying ?” 

“Yes, a very good idea, write him 
a line now, or send him word or some- 
thing before we go; he'll keep the 
old fellow company the whole day.” 
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So Charlie on this new idea retraced 
his steps up the hill, and entered the 
house again, and penned a_ short 
epistle to the innocent Foulkes, who 
was supposed to keep the old fellow 
company, and otherwise make himself 
useful all to-morrow. 

“Tm ready now,” he said, emerg- 
ing again. “Jones will take it up 
in a minute or so; he's sure to 
come.” 

So, arm in arm these two men, 
silent and thoughtful, walked off down 
the hill, under the green waving trees, 
walked off very good friends now, and 
liking each other better than they had 
ever done before. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A YACHTING PARTY, 


Fate seemed to smile on their plans, 
and the morning rose bright and 
cheerful, with just sufficient wind to 
carry them quickly over the watery 
vart of the excursion; Captain 
oulkes would be delighted to join 
them, so the troublesome old man 
was disposed of ; and every thing 


seemed to be poing well with the 


arrangements of the great day which 
was to seal the Captain’s fate. 

Lily, unconscious Lily, was in a 
ferment of excitement and expecta- 
tion, the day was so fine, not too 
hot, just right, and the fidgety little 
figure in the blue muslin dress was 
running up and down the stairs, and 
sadly confusing her elder sister, who, 
with the assistance of the cook, was 
busy with a mysterious hamper, and 
sundry pie-dishes and bottles, in the 
back parlour. 

“ What's the use of running about 
in that insane manner, Lily, doing 
nothing, and confusing everybody # 
do shut the door, and either stay in 
or out, for mercy’s sake !”’ 

“Mayn’t I help, Aggie? I’m sure 
I could put up some of those things 
just as well as you. Let me try.” 

“Now leave them alone, Lily; 
they'd have been done half an hour 
ago only for you. Can't a go u 
to the drawing-room, and I’ll be wit 
you in a minute ?” » 

'“ Your very cross,” muttered Lily, 

iving in nevertheless, and leaving 
ie to her mysterious occupations, 
and shutting the door with a bang. 


“ Thank goodness,” murmured that 
young lady, who had sunk on her 
nees, not in thankfulness, but simply 
to facilitate the process of cramming 
the hamper. “Hand me that bottle, 
Rogers ; I think we had better put 
some straw round it ; don’t you? 

“T think so, please, ma’am,” and 
so they were left another minute in 
peace, and the last item had been 
carefully stuffed in, the last wisp of 
straw mingled with the eatables, and 
the process of cording and tying had 
just begun, when once again the door 
was flung open, once again the trouble- 
some little figure in the blue dress and 
fuzzy hair appeared in the opening. 

“You must come and get ready, 
Aggie, now, at once; I see Mr. Okedon 
and Captain Dashwood coming down 
the hill.” 

“Well, I'm ready now, come along. 
Where’s pa?” 

“Oh, 1 made him put on his hat 
half an hour ago; 1 suppose he’s 
waiting in the drawing-room. Come 
up quick.” 

And the little feet scaled the stairs 
two steps at a time, and disappeared. 
It wasn’t a long process that getting 
ready, and the two gentlemen had 
only just arrived as the two little 
figures in the blue muslin dresses and 
shady, hats, tripped down the stone 
steps to meet them. 

“You're in good time, I see,” said 
Charlie. “I think we shall have a 
jolly sail over, though I hope it won’t 
rain,” 
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* Rain—oh no; I don’t think it 
looks a bit like rain,” said the Cap- 
tain, craning his neck to inspect the 
cloudy blue sky. 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Lily, “ it 
would be such a pity; but hadn't 
we better go at once ?” 

“Where's pa ?” cried Agnes. “Oh 
here he is. Now we're quite ready.” 

Then there was a shaking of hands 
over again, and then they sauntered 
on to the pier, very happy and good- 
humoured. 

“T’ve asked Foulkes to come. You 
know him, I think?” said Charlie, 
ne across Mr. Fremantle to his 

ove. 

“Yes; oh yes, we know him. Is 
he coming ?” 

“Yes, he’s to meet us at the pier.” 

They sauntered on still along the 
sandy green, where groups of children 
were playing croquet and cricket, 
and otherwise displaying their infan- 
tine capacities for active motion ; 
where troops of young ladies, all 
shady hatted, were pacing up and 
down, some of them displaying osten- 
tatiously and unaccountably their fine 
long hair, all let loose down their 
backs, tossing and waving in the 
cool breeze, along by the low stone 
wall, where the sea beat itself and 
broke into foam and spray, and where 
the male population of Llanaber as- 
sembled morning after morning to 
smoke the pipe of peace and inhale 
the fresh sea breeze. Far away 
stretched the clear blue water of the 
straits, rippling and swelling with the 
strong high tide, far away in a long 
line of golden blue, studded here and 
there with the specks of sails, distinct 
and dazzling, blue, blue sea and blue 
mountains, which were standing out 
an and clear against the cloudy 
sky. 

“Just the day for a sail,” said the 
Captain; “there’s a stunning fresh 
breeze.” 

“Yes, charming !” cried Lily, who 
was tripping along beside him, and 
trying to keep pace with those long 
legs of his, 

“T don’t think it will rain,” con- 
tinued he; “that breeze will blow 
it off.” 

“T hope not, but the mountains 
look very near.” 

“Well, even if it does, we won’t 
melt, I suppose, and we've got um- 
brellas.” 
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Half an hour after, that smart 
white-sailed little yacht, waiting 
down there, was little more than a 
speck to the frisking children and 
long-haired damsels on the beach. 
It hadn’t taken long to embark and 
fill those fluttering sails with the 
fresh breeze, and then the blue water 
was cutting and hissing under the 
sharp keel, and the mountains and 
trees and rocks were all left behind 
in a minute. 

“This is what I call jolly,” cried 
the Captain, who was sitting very 
contentedly beside Miss Lily on that 
nice little bench up there at the 
stern, which just held two—“aw- 
fully jolly, don’t you think so?” and 
he looked down on the fresh peach- 
coloured cheeks and rosy lips. “Why 
we've left the pier and the cliffs and 
everything miles behind already.” 

Lily was looking back over the 
clear rippling water with those big 
eyes of hers, those far-off-looking blue 
eyes, and she didn’t see how oddly 
that new friend of hers was looking 
at her; she didn’t see the strange 
passionate look in his handsome face, 
as his dark eyes took in, one by one, 
the charming items in the bright 
little picture before them; she 
couldn’t know all the thoughts ‘that 
were passing in that bewildered brain, 
or how wildly the heart was thump- 
ing under that velveteen coat ; she 
only heard the commonplace words, 
and answered them without turning 
round— 

“ Yes, we’re leaving everything be- 
hind; we shall soon be out of sight 
of Llanaber altogether.” 

“Would you be very sorry to leave 
Llanaber for ever?” he said—“ very 
sorry to leave the sea, and the ruins, 
and everything, for good ?” 

She couldn’t tell him, that without 
him the sea and land and everything 
would be nothing,. that the sunshine 
and light would be gone for her ; she 
couldn’t tell him all this—it wouldn’t 
be proper—so she only said— 

“ Well, yes, I should be very sorry 
to go just yet ; I like Llanaber very 
well.” 

He chewed the end of his long 
moustache in silence; he didn’t know 
what to say next, and was beginning 
to find the task before him a very 
hard one ; perhaps, after all, he was 
mistaken that she really didn’t care 
for him a bit; and he looked down 
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again on the soft-tinted young face 
meditatively. 

“T think 
to care muc 
one ?” he said. 

She looked up now into the-hand- 
some face which was bending over 
her. There was no mistaking the 
strange, earnest look in those deep 
eyes—the passionate pleading look. 

e did like her, then, after all ; and 
the foolish little heart was all in a 
flutter, and a very rich, bright blush 
dyed the soft cheeks ; she could have 
vere them black and blue for 

lushing that way; she could have 
torn her hair out by handfuls, or 
done anything else to herself that 
minute for being such a fool and 
looking so conscious ; but there was 
nothing for it but to wait and let that 
horrid blush subside how it would. 

“Arn’t we going swimmingly ?” 
interrupted that very dull person, 
Mr. Charles Okedon, who, I think, 
ought to have known better, consi- 
dering how much he was in his 
friend’s confidence, than to interrupt 
that little téte-d-téte. 

“There's just a right breeze for 
moe We're going a good pace, arn’t 
we ?” 

“ Yes, delightful,” murmured Miss 
Lily, who was, I think, very thank- 
ful to that awkward young man for 
his untimely interruption. 

“We'll be there in no time,” he 
continued. “I see the town even 
now.” 

Charlie was ina very good temper ; 
everything was going on smoothly. 
Foulkes was doing his duty like a 
man—couldn’t have done it better, 
in fact, if he had been told. I fancy 
that the kind-hearted man of the 
world saw pretty well how matters 
were, and good-naturedly resolved to 
sacrifice himself. It was plain to be 
seen that that was a regular case over 
there on the bench in the stern, and 
he didn’t know exactly about the 
other two, but he fancied there was 
something there also, and that the 
only person with whom it was safe 
to converse was that grey-headed old 
man, who was quite beyond the age 
for such doings, and was, besides, a 
person of some information, could 
talk a good deal on almost every sub- 
ject, very agreeably too, and had seen 
something of life in his day, and good 
life too ; so the amiable Foulkes and 
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the elderly gentleman were getting 
on very well together, and found that 
they agreed on almost every topic, 
so Charlie was very happy and 
contented ; he had his Agnes all 
to himself, and though he wasn’t 
making quite such rapid strides as 
his friend, still they had been chat- 
ting very pleasantly, and he fancied 
that the grave little girl seemed to 
like his company, and was looking 
very well pleased and happy. So 
for him things were going well, and 
it never struck him that those sage 
remarks so untimely and uninterest- 
ing could disturb the innocent téte-ad- 
téte in the corner ; Lily clung to the 
conversation like a drowning man toa 
straw, or anything else equally des- 
perate ; she felt that she could talk 
so much better to that matter-of-fact 
young man than to the other one at 
ner side, who asked such odd ques- 
tions, and looked so very affection- 
ately down on her ; she felt that she 
had nothing to answer to those looks 
and words, and that she could not 
make a new conversation for him, if 
Charlie went away, and my poor 
little heroine felt very miserable and 
awkward, and looked very hot and 
uneasy as she satthere. But Charlie 
had no idea of remaining all day by 
the side of the unhappy little girl, he 
had his duties to attend to, and Miss 
Agnes was sitting over there on that 
bundle of rugs all alone. “How cool 
and contented she looks,” thought 
Lily, sitting there with her nimble 
fingers twisting themselves about 
with those everlasting knitting 
needles, and using up yards upon 
yards of that soft white wool; how 
could she do it, thought her fidgety 
little sister, who couldn’t have made 
two stitches right to save her life 
just then ; but then Aggie hadn’t a 
ig man in a velveteen coat sitting 
into her pocket, and a deep voice 
asking her very odd questions, she 
hadn’t two long moustaches tickling 
her hot ears, and two large passion- 
ate eyes fixed on her flushed cheeks ; 
there was nothing to make her look 
hot or miserable ; and the knitting 
needles went click, click, click, 
and the breeze fluttered the white 
wool, but it didn’t make those soft 
cheeks a bit redder, or ruffle the 
smooth bow of hair at the back of 
that bending head, as it was doing 
with the fuzzy locks of that other 
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young lady, who was looking envi- 
ously over from her seat on the 
bench. 

Truth to say, Miss Agnes was not 
very happy with her knitting and 
thoughts, she was working on at 
that mysterious piece of wool.very 
mechanically ; but her thoughts were 
not among the stitches and loops, 
they were wandering off to that 
foolish dream-castle of hers, that 
enchanted abode where they had 
been straying so often lately, and 
which was growing and enlarging 
every day; and there was a sad 
load on her heart and a great fore- 
boding shadow there ; and she was 
making and framing all kinds of 
new resolutions for the future, out 
of which that castle in the air was 
to be excluded ; she would make a 
great effort and shake off the strange 
influence which that enchanter in 
the frieze coat was getting over her, 
the strange happy influence which 
those clear honest tones and kind 
gray eyes were flinging round her; 
she would shake them all off and be 
free, after this one happy day. So 
you see that the unperturbed little 
figure over there had her own griefs 
to herself, was fighting her own 
battle all alone, and was listening to 
and thinking of words and looks 
more exciting far than those of the 
hero of the velveteen coat, which 
were confusing and_ flushing her 
foolish little sister. But the nimble 


. fingers didn’t flag in their work, and 


the soft fair cheeks were quite cool 
and fresh, and the pale regular young 
profile, stood out clear and col 
against the blue sky. 

“Working still ?” said her big young 
hero, standing before her, with his 
hands in his pockets, and looking 
down on the tangled mass of white 
wool which was weaving itself into 
a sad mess unheeded at her feet. 
‘* Why, look here, what you’ve been 
doing ;’ and he stooped down and 
zathered up the big roll in his hands. 

‘It’s all in the most frightful mess, 
how did you get it like that ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, so it is; I don’t 
know, I’m sure.” 

“Let me see ;” and he sat down at 
her feet and busied himself with the 
knots and tangles ; “it’s in an awful 
state.” 

“How on earth did it get like that? 
I only let it down a minute ago.” 
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“You weren’t thinking what you 
were doing. Your- thoughts were 
somewhere else, that’s plain.” The 
truth of the words brought a faint 
flush into those cool cheeks, which 
the accuser seeing didn’t like. She 
had been thinking of some one then, 
and he was right. So he sat moodily 
at her feet, pulling and struggling 
with the hopeless entanglement. 

“Tt’s a regular Penelope’s web,” 
she said, laughing. “I think we'd 
better leave it alone, and not try to 
find the end.” 

“How impatient you are, Miss 
Fremantle ; nearly everything can be 
done in time if we take it patiently.” 

“Well, let us see,” she said, and 
the tugging and twisting process went 
on still. Click, click, click, went the 
knitting-needles, and the mountains 
and woods and valleys were rushing 
away still, and the tiny village of 
Llanaber was little more than a speck 
in the distance now. 

“Tm afraid I must give it up,” he 
said. “You were right after all, 

atience can’t do everything,’ and 
ne sighed; perhaps he had been 
thinking, too, and that his thoughts 
hadn’t been pleasant. She looked 
down, and laughed. 

“Then you confess yourself bea- 
ten?” she said. 

“Well, I suppose so. I give in. 
That’s more like it. I want that 
patience we were talking of just 


ow. 

“Yes, I think you do.” She didn’t 
know why she said it; it had slipped 
out unawares. He looked up quickly, 
but he couldn’t see her face, that 
horrid little mushroom hat was bent 
so low. He was pulling at that 
tangled mass again, rather more vio- 
lently than was necessary I think. 

“ Why do you say so ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, really. I didn’t 
mean to say it.” She was looking 
up now, and so was he, but she didn’t 
look a bit put out, and he began to 
think that it was only his fancy that 
had given the words that meaning 
sound, 

“You'll have to leave off now; 
you can’t work any more.” 

“Well, I don’t much mind. We’re 
close to our destination ; ain’t we ?”’ 

“Yes, quite close. i suppose in 
ten minutes or so we shall be in.” 

The clicking of the needles had 
stopped now, and Aggie sat, with 
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crossed hands, looking down on that 
long prostrate figure at her feet, and 
from time to time making some slight 
remark ; throwing a word now and 
then, as one might throw a bit of 
biscuit to a dog, which were snapped 
up eagerly by the large individual. 
They looked very happy and cheer- 
ful to Lily’s eyes, who was still hot 
and uneasy, and trying to talk to her 
companion, who would merge off into 
confusing subjects, and was, I fancy, 
laying too long a paving before he 
came to the great subject. They had 
been sitting there ever since on that 
uncomfortable little bench, talkin 
nonsense, and that other group looked 
so pleasant and cozy, Lily fancied she 
could talk better if they were all to- 
gether ; Aggie always made conver- 
sation for every one, it was a knack 
she had; she never was put out by 
anything ; she never got too hot, or 
looked foolish, and never blushed for 
nothing, which was a gift that or: 
haired Iittle girl envied hervery much. 
It would be much nicer to join the 
others, they might all sit on the 
ground then, which looked so much 
more comfortable than their miser- 
able little plank; so Lily, filled with 
this new idea, stood up and said— 

“Let us come and sit there with 
the others.” 

“We're much jollier here,” mur- 
mured the Captain, who didn’t find 
the miserable little plank at all too 
small. “What do you want with 
the others? as you call them; ’m 
sure they don’t want us.” 

“T—I want to ask Mr. Okedon 
when we shall be in ;” and the blue 
muslin fluttered over with a little 
rustling to the group on the railway 
rugs. “Whether they did want them 
or not didn’t transpire, as Aggie and 
Mr. Okedon didn’t look either very 
savage or very well pleased, but Lily 
didn’t care much, she really couldn’t 
endure another half hour alone with 
that foolish big man; so the rugs were 
spread on the cool deck, and these 
four young persons disposed of them- 
selves on them. Aggie kept the con- 
versation going very pleasantly, as 
her sister had foretold, and there was 
no more nonsense talked, no more 
confusing subjects alluded to, and, 
Lily was much more at her ease there 
than she had been ever since they 
quitted that friendly little village 
and white pier. The Captain was 
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looking very cross and stupid, as Lily 
could see every now and then when 
she raised her head for a minute ; he 
wasn’t joining very spiritedly in the 
conversation, which was kept up 
principally by Charlie and Agnes, but 
was sitting there very moodily with 
his hat pulled down over his nose, 
still chewing the end of those long 
moustaches and looking out with 
lazy eyes on the flying view. 

“ Here we are,” cried Charlie, “ at 
last ; we'll be in now in a second. 
say, Williams, hadn’t we better put 
about ?” 

“ Not just yet a bit, sir; we’ll make 
a short tack this time, and run her in 
close to shore.” 

A minute more and the white sails 
were furled and the anchor cast, and 
then the little party, two and two, 
were landed safely in the tiny punt, 
and stood in a group on the strange 
shore, undecided, and not knowing 
what to do next. 

“We'd much better send on the 
grub in a donkey-shay, or something, 
and walk up the hill. It isn’t long, 
is it ?” asked the Captain, who was 
still moody, and hadn’t favoured the 
company with a remark for at least 
a quarter of an hour, and who was 
just now leaning against that little 
whitewashed wall and glancing very 
savagely at the unconscious Foulkes, 
who was standing very close to Miss 
Lily, and actually buttoning her glove 
for her while saying something very 
knowing in a very low tone, which 
made those rosy cheeks still redder, 
and caused those blue eyes to look 
up in a way that the Captain had 
never seen them do before. 

“Well yes, I think that’s the best 
thing we can do ; it’s only about ten 
minutes’ walk,” assented Charlie; and 
so, slowly and oa the hill was 
scaled, Miss Lily still chatting and 
laughing in the most provoking man- 
ner with that jolly, good-humoured 
gentleman by her side, and utterly 
forgetting, I am sure, the presence of 
that other person who had bothered 
her so all the morning. Agnes and 
Charlie, still true to each aie. were 
a long way behind, talking and laugh- 
ing too; so the Captain found himself 
left with that greyheaded gentleman 
to scale the hill, and make what con- 
versation he could. He did exert 
himself a little this time; it wouldn’t 
do that the old man should think him 
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a fool; he must try and rouse himself, 
and see what he could do. 

“We came at a good rate, didn’t 
we, sir ?” he asked ; “and it’s a jolly 
sail down here.” 

“Charming ; beautiful indeed,” 
answered his companion, turning 
round and pausing to look down on 
the fair wooded view, and blue 
water. “I’ve seldom seen finer 
scenery ; it’s grand.” 

The Captain halted too, and they 
stood in silence for a few minutes, 
each a little absent, and then the old 
man spoke again. 

“T don’t know whether it’s the 
same with every one, but fine scenery, 
like fine music, always makes me 
thoughtful and often sad.” The Cap- 
tain had no objection to his becoming 
thoughtful then, and thinking all the 
way up the hill if he liked, but he 
didn’t say so. It wouldn’t have 
done, and he only muttered— 

“Oh yes, of course, I know,” and 
then paused again. 

“Tt’s a strange feeling, a most un- 
accountable feeling, and comes to us 
now and then in our lives when we 
look upon something in nature parti- 
cularly grand or sublime; there’s 
something of wonder, something of 

leasure, and something of despair 
in that feeling, I think.” 

The Captain was getting a little 
confused, he didn’t quite understand, 
and was beginning to think there 
was a screw loose somewhere in that 
venerable head. Pleasure, and won- 
der, and despair, and scenery, and he 
forgot what more. “Oh hang it ;” the 
conversation was getting beyond him, 
he wasn’t quite up to that kind of 
thing, and didn’t remember having 
ever looked at anything whether 
in art or nature, with his brains in 
such a jumbled up condition ; plea- 
sure he had felt sometimes, and 
wonder, too, perhaps, “ but hang it, 
there was nothing in a mountain to 
make any fellow despair,” that he 
could see ; the old fellow was talking 
great bosh, and must be a little gone. 
So they walked on still up the hill 
in silence. The Captain was afraid 
to talk about the weather, for fear 
there might be something in it to 
despair about ; so he wisely held his 
peace, and waited for his companion 
to start a new subject. That gentle- 
man had become thoughtful at last, 
and was plodding on very mechani- 
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cally, forgetful of the scenery, and 
despair, and wonder, and everythin 
connected with it most likely, an 
forgetful, too, of that bewildered 
young man at his side, who was look- 
ing on up the road very disconso- 
lately, wondering was it ever to come 
to anend. Those two figures on in 
front had gained on them a good bit, 
in consequence of the pause they ha 
made afew minutesago. They were 
on a good way in front now, and the 
laughter and sound of voices was 
fainter and further off. The ten 
minutes seemed like ten hours, but 
they couldn’t be far from the top 
now, that was one comfort. 

It didn’t seem a long walk at all 
to Agnes and Charlie; they didn’t 
mind the hill or think the top a bit 
too far off; and I think wouldn't 
have minded if they had had three 
times as long a road before them. 
But every road must end somewhere 
if only at a stone wall, and this road 
ended all too soon for those two 
happy young people. The walk had 
hardly been begun for them when it 
came to an end, and they found 
themselves at the top of that very 
short hill and close to the village 
street which was to lead them to 
their destination. 

“ Whereabouts is the castle, Char- 
lie ?” asked Captain Dashwood, who 
had found another low white-washed 
wall to lean against, and was look- 
ing hopelessly after those two pro- 
voking figures in the distance, who 
were keeping their distance very 
effectually, and were just now a good 
way up in the street. 

“Oh, follow Foulkes, he knows as 
well as I do where it is ; we've only 
got to turn down to the right once 
and we are facing it close then.” 

So down to the right they turned, 
and there before them high and cold 
rose the tall tower famed in history. 
the tower where so many hundred 
years ago a tiny royal voice first rose 
to tell the hills and woods and val- 
leys that they had a prince at last. 
High and dark it rose against the 
cloudy sky, like a shadow of the 
past ; high and cold in its majes- 
tic beauty, with the dust of cen- 
turies crusting on its aged walls ; 
they paused there at the top of the 
street to look upon that great old 
castle, those dark solemn walls which 
were facing them, and then on down. 
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to the great gate frowning deep and 
high above their heads. Arrived at 
last, and now there was nothing to do 
but roam over those long passages, 
and peepinto the tiny rooms, and scale 
the countless steps up the winding 
stair, to take a wide look over the 
map-like view beneath, and then 
descend again and partake of a 
romantic luncheon on the cool grass, 
under the shadowy walls. We needn’t 
dwell on the pleasures of that gip- 
sying, or the countless little incon- 
veniences which were borne so good- 
humouredly and merrily. We needn’t 
tell of all the little accidents that 
befel ; how the Captain emptied the 
salt into the gooseberry pie, by mis- 
take, or how, there having been an” 
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accident among the bottles in the 
hamper, the sandwiches and chick- 
ens were all floating in a sea of lemon- 
ade and cider. These things occur 
at almost every pic-nic, no matter 
how well arranged, and are endured 
with the same cheerfulness and good- 
humour never displayed on any other 
occasion ; and we are all sufficiently 
acquainted with the happiness of 
dining on the damp grass, with a 
few earwigs and centipedes mingled 
with the eatables, and the buzzing 
of bees and wasps and blue-bottle flies 
in our ears ; there is nothing new in 
it, so we will leave our little party to 
refresh themselves a little, and take 
our prying eyes off their movements 
for half an hour or so. 


TIMBUCTOO, 


PART II. 


At Salacoila, a Foulah village, 
Caillié went on shore. The inhabit- 
ants appeared gentle and cleanly ; 
their principal food was the milk of 
their flocks, to which they added 
rice and millet, which they procured 
from the boats. To please the 
people, Caillié repeated some verses 
of the Koran over some handfuls of 
sand, which were then carefully set 
apart as being a valuable talisman. 
Here the nenuphar grows abundantly 
onthe marshes. It wears a beautiful 
blue flower, and its seed affords palat- 
able food. As the boat went on the 
travellers would occasionally see an 
alligator rearing his head out of the 
water. Just where these animals 
were observed a barge foundered ; 
but after considerable labour the 
cargo was safely brought on shore by 
the boats’ crews ; salvage fees were 
paid in millet ; the owners and crew 
of the wreck were left to sit on their 
goods until a barge should be sent 
them from Timbuctoo. Fortunately 
for them, there was no village near, 
or the integrity of their cargo would 
have been in jeopardy. 

Caillié now observed on the shore 
the traces of elephants who had come 
from the neighbouring woods. He, 
was very anxious to see one of those 
animals, but his wish was never 
accomplished ; throughout his Afri- 
can wanderings he never met with an 
elephant, and he triumphantly ad- 


duces this fact against certain writers, 
who from their study had asserted 
that Africa swarmed with elephants. 

At Khokhoola the fleet was visited 
by Soorghoos, who levied a tribute of 
rice, millet, hydromel. Caillié was 
advised to hide himself; for when 
these parasites see a Moor on board 
a boat, they fasten upon him like 
leeches, and the lighter his complex- 
ion is the richer they account him to 
be. At Cora the fleet was again 
mulcted, each barge contributing a 
bag of rice; until their arrival at 
Cabra, the watermen were continu- 
ally tormented by these banditti, 
some of whom were in canoes, while 
others coursed the banks on horse- 
back. Here is another instance of the 
vicissitudes of Niger navigation :— 
April 17th, at about eight in the 
morning, the fleet was obliged to wait 
for one of the barges, which had 
sprung a leak, and was in danger of 
sinking; the sailors plunged into the 
water with great agility, to repair the 
craft, and about three in the after- 
noon all was right. On the 18th of 
April the crews perceived the date 
trees of Cabra, which is the harbour 
of Timbuctoo; the negroes put on 
their finest dress, went on shore, and 
prostrated themselves in adoration of 
their god. Caillié remained on board, 
praying that his enterprise might be 
favoured by Heaven. Here he un- 
derwent, during a whole day, the 
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torments of Tantalus. Timbuctoo, 
the goal of his journey, was before 
him ; but the boat was detained by 
a strong easterly wind. The rapacious 
Touariks were on board, contending 
for sacks of millet. Caillié was ob- 
liged to be concealed behind matting 
in a hole where the heat was suffo- 
cating. Next day, however, the boat 
went onward. Caillié observed a 
wretched encampment of Touariks 
near the shore ; the tents were com- 
posed of untanned bulls’ hides thrown 
over a few stakes. At the door of 
one of these abodes was a Venus; 
never before, not even when living 
among the Brakna Moors, had Caillié 
beheld a beauty so completely realiz- 
ing the Moorish ideal of corpulency. 
Four slaves at least must have been 
required to assist this lady in walk- 
ing. At one o’clock the barge was in 
the port of Cabra. Caillié went on 
deck, but he saw nothing but flooded 
morasses covered with aquatic birds. 
At last, however, he discovered the 
village of Cabra in the distance, on a 
hill which protects it from inundation. 
The town may be reached by a canal, 
which, however, not being cleared of 


the grass and nenuphars obstructing 
it, can only be used by small boats. 
Into one of these the traveller was 


towed to Cabra. This town is the 
warehouse of Timbuctoo ; all its in- 
habitants are employed in landing or 
conveying goods. The merchants re- 
side in Timbuctoo, and those who had 
goods on board the newly arrived 
fleet came to superintend the landing. 
Sidi Abdallahi-Chebir, to whom Cail- 
lié had been recommended, did not 
come, but he sent his slaves to con- 
gratulate the traveller on his safe 
arrival, for Sidi M’bark, the owner 
of the vessel, had preceded Caillié to 
Timbuctoo, and mentioned him to 
Chebir. This merchant had not of 
course yet seen the letter of recom- 
mendation which Caillié carried ; in 
sending his cordial message he had 
but fulfilled the duty which his reli- 
gion enjoins. 

On the 20th of April, at half-past 
three, Caillié set out on the very last 
stage of his journey, about ten or 
twelve miles distance. As he ap- 
proached Timbuctoo the ground be- 
came a loose sand, which made pro- 
gress very slow. Just as the sun 
was setting, the traveller arrived at 
Timbuctoo—the long expected goal 
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of so many months of suffering and 
hardship. The mysterious capital 
of the Soudan was at last before him. 
Like all enthusiasts, he found the 
reality far beneath what his imagi- 
nation had pictured, and yet, when 
he remembered that the city he was 
entering was an object of curiosity, 
of intense interest, to the civilized 
nations of Europe, he experienced a 
singular satisfaction. He had fulfilled 
his mission, had accomplished the 
object towards which his abilities 
had pointed ; he had been content to 
wait and to suffer, and his reward 
was now at hand; the problem to 
which he had devoted his life was 
about to be solved; the dream of his 
youth was realized—he was treading 
the soil of Timbuctoo. How true it 
is that the element of happiness of 
man is in himself—that his thoughts 
and feelings can mould themselves 
intoa paradise. Thousands of human 
beings had entered that town before 
with unconcern, but to that man the 
same act was idealized into the 
greatest felicity. He says that he 
never felt a similar emotion—that his 
transport was extreme. But his dis- 
guise compelled him to conceal his 
feelings under the assumed impassi- 
bility of a Talleyrand, and to God 
alone did he outpour his joy. ‘With 
what gratitude did I return thanks 
to Heaven for the happy result which 
attended my enterprise ! How many 
grateful thanksgivings did I pour 
forth for the protection which God 
had vouchsafed to me amidst ob- 
stacles and dangers which appeared 
insurmountable!” After fulfilling 
this grateful duty he looked around 
him, but his romantic expectations 
were dispelled. Instead of a great 
and wealthy city, nothing but a con- 
fused mass of earthen houses met his 
eye. Beyond the town extended wide 
desert plains of yellow sand. The 
sun having just set, the sky threw a 
lurid reddish glare over the scene, 
and yet the traveller, though no poet, 
was impressed with the sight of a 
large city rising from the barren 
sands, as if suddenly evoked by some 
enchanter’s wand—a city lethargic 
and stern as that Africa which it 
might be said to symbolize ; a town, 
the founders of which must have 
conquered considerable difficulties ; 
indeed he could not conceive how any 
one could think of building a city in 
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so barren a situation, so that he was 
inclined to entertain the theory that 
at some former period the river 
flowed to Timbuctoo, and had after- 
wards “changed his course.” 

Caillié was received in the most 
friendly manner by Sidi Abdallahi 
Chebir, who already knew the stran- 
gers story. This gentleman was 
from forty to forty-six years of age ; 
stout, pitted with the small-pox ; 
mild, quiet, reserved ; of a pleasing 
countenance, grave manners, and dig- 
nified behaviour ; no fault could be 
found with him but that of re- 
ligious fanaticism. After a restless 
night, in which the heat prevented 
Caillié from sleeping, he walked 
round the city. Every new observa- 
tion confirmed his first impression, 
that fame had greatly exaggerated 
the proportions of the population and 
commerce of Timbuctoo. In some 
respects, indeed, it was inferior to 
Jenne. There was not, as in the 
latter town, a concourse of strangers 
from all parts of the Soudan. He 
saw no camels in the streets but 
those which had brought the mer- 
chandise from the flotilla. A few in- 
habitants were conversing together 


in groups ; many were lying asleep 


at their doors. Timbuctoo was de- 
cidedly dull. About four o’clock in 
the evening, however, he saw several 
negro traders, all well clothed, 
mounted on good, richly caparisoned 
horses, going out for a ride. The 
market was not held until three 
in the afternoon, on account of the 
heat. A few Moors from a neigh- 
bouring tribe were to be seen, but 
the market is a desert compared to 
that of Jenne. He saw three shops 
well stored with articles of European 
manufacture. Sidi Abdallahi showed 
him over oneof his warehouses, which 
contained French muskets and ele- 
phants’ teeth. The Touariks bring 
that ivory to Timbuctoo. They catch 
the elephant with snares. 

The second day of Caillié’s resi- 
dence, Sidi M’bark, the owner of the 
barge, informed him that they should 
both accompany a caravan which was 
to start for Mafilet in about two days. 
The traveller was rather taken 
aback at the prospect of so near a 
departure ; for a desire for rest on 
the one hand, curiosity on the other, 
made him anxious to remain a little 
longer in Timbuctoo. He therefore 
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informed his host that, being greatly 
fatigued by his travels, he would be 
glad to take a fortnight’s rest, after 
which he would avail himself of the 
first caravan that might start. 
Scarcely had he given utterance to 
this wish than the courteous Moor 
replied, “‘ You may remain here longer 
than a fortnight if you please. You 
will gratify me by so doing. You 
shall want for nothing.” This Mos- 
lem was evidently not forgetful to 
entertain strangers. Shortly after- 
wards he gave another proof of 
his kindness and considerateness. 
He had given Caillié an apartment, 
into which the Mandingo who had 
so ill-used the traveller on board the 
barge took the liberty of quartering 
himself with his female slave. Caillié 
having mentioned the intrusion to 
Sidi Abdallahi, the negro was repri- 
manded, and the stranger quartered 
in another house belonging to his 
host, which was near the market- 
place, and just opposite to that which 
the English traveller, Major Laing, 
had occupied. Caillié, when seated 
before his door, would often muse 
upon the fate of that daring man, 
who had not lived to enjoy the wel- 
come he merited in his country as 
the first European who had entered 
Timbuctoo. Sad thoughts would ob- 
trude themselves upon Caillié— 
thoughts of what his own fate would 
be if he was discovered—a slavery 
worse than death itself. But these 
apprehensions would always result in 
a determination to be cautious, to 
avoid giving the slightest ground of 
suspicion. 

He found his new lodging very 
comfortable. He had the key of his 
apartment. Slaves were ordered to 
wait upon him, and brought him, 
twice a day, couscous and rice 
seasoned with beef or mutton. He 
then applied himself diligently to 
gather and note down everything 
worthy of observation in the town. 
The majority of the inhabitants are 
Kissoor negroes, who, as well as the 
Moors, are engaged in trade. The 
king or governor of the town is a 
negro, who, far from having anything 
of the Eastern despot about him, is 
“very simple in his manners, and much 
loved by his subjects. Caillié re- 
quested from his host an introduc- 
tion to the king, with which the good- 
natured Sidi Abdallahi Chebir was 
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glad to oblige his guest ; and they 
both proceeded to the royal abode. 
The King of Timbuctoo was seated 
in the midst of his court on a hand- 
some mat ; he was reclining on a rich 
cushion. He seemed to be about 
fifty-five years of age ; his hair was 
white and curly. Although his 
colour was jet black, his features did 
not answer to the popular negro ideal 
so well known in Europe ; for there 
are as many varied types of black 
faves as of white; the classical 
flattened nose and thick lips are by 
no means de rigueur for a true 
Ethiopian physiognomy. The King’s 
nose was aquiline ; let us hope that 
it was in proportion to his dignity, 
and weld have satisfied Sterne ; 
his lips were thin, his eyes large, an 
his countenance very pleasing. He 
was dressed like the Moors. He 
seemed to be very amiable. He 
asked a few questions about the 
Christians, and the manner in which 
they had treated “ Abdallah.” After 
a short conversation the visitors left. 
Maillié would have liked to inspect 
the house, but his curiosity could not 
be gratified. 

he native inhabitants are mitd 
and inoffensive ; quarrels are very 
rare among them ; when any do occur, 
a council of elders is assembled, 
which soon effects a reconciliation 
between the contending parties. 
Being considered as foreigners, the 
Moors are not allowed to take part 
in these judicial proceedings. They 
have their own magistrates, who must 
act in conformity with the laws of 
the country. The religion of the 
natives is the Mohammedan ; their 


dress is similar to that of the Moors. 
Their personal appearance is fine ; 
upright and well built, they walk 
with a firm step ; they have thin lips, 
large eyes, noses more aquiline than 


those of the Mandingoes. Caillié 
saw several pretty women, and he 
gives an engraving of a very good- 
looking matron. The ladies wear 
fashionable ornaments in the shape 
of nose rings, silver bracelets, and 
ankle rings of plated steel. Gentle- 
ness and an obliging disposition are 
evinced by the inhabitants in their 
behaviour to strangers; it is not, 
therefore, surprising that the women 
should be better treated here than in 
other parts of Africa ; they are not 
beaten, as in the Mandingo country ; 
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they are not veiled, and go out when- 
ever they please. Caillié ascribes 
this superiority of manners to the 
constant communication between 
Timbuctoo and the comparatively 
civilized Mediterranean seaboard. In 
trade the Timbuctese are industrious 
and intelligent. They can all read 
the Koran, and often know it by 
heart. Children begin to learn it 
very early, whether under their 
parents or under the Moors, to whom 
the education of youth is often con- 
fided. 

The Timbuctese subsist on a gene- 
rous diet, consisting of rice, and cous- 
cous made with millet and meal. 
They breakfast on tea, with bread and 
butter. They are very neat in their 
dress and their homes. Calabashes 
and wooden platters are all their do- 
mestic articles, mats all their fur- 
niture ; the bed is made by fixing 
four stakes in the ground and stretch- 
ing mats over them; the rich add 
cotton mattresses and camels’ hair 
coverlets. The Moors, on account of 
their superiority in civilization, have 

reat influence over the natives. 
‘hey occupy the best houses in the 
city. They are all engaged in trade, 
receiving tobacco and other articles 
from Europe, as well as consignments 
from Tafilet, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers. 
After a few years’ residence they re- 
turn to their own country with a for- 
tune. Those who do not reside re- 
main at Timbuctoo six or eight 
months to sell their goods, and reload 
their camels ; then wind their way 
back across the Sahara to Morocco. 

The principal article of trade in 
Timbuctoo is salt. This valuable con- 
diment is obtained from the mines of 
Toudeyni, a town in the Sahara, about 
300 miles from Timbuctoo. It is then 
sent down to Jenne, from which are 
procured all the necessaries of life— 
millet, rice, vegetable butter, honey, 
cotton, preserved provisions, soup, 
dried fish, candles, onions, pistachios, 
If the vessels trading to and from 
Jenne were intercepted by the Tou- 
ariks, Timbuctoo would starve ; for 
the desert soil around affords no 
means of support—at best a little 
grass and thistle for the camels. To 
obviate the unpleasant minutio which 
would be the result of a Touarik 
blockade, the Timbuctese take care, 
like ants, to have a good supply of 
provisions stored up in warehouses, 
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Sidi Abdallahi, for instance, had 
magazines full of great sacks of rice, 
which keeps better than millet. 
Caillié was assured that if a hand 
was lifted against the plundering 
Touariks, these bandits would forth- 
with declare war and cut off all the 
supplies—hence the less of two evils 
1s chosen, and tribute is paid by the 
boats. Not satisfied with this booty, 
these brigands enter, Timbuctoo, and 
extort forced contributions, billeting 
themselves on the inhabitants, who 
are obliged to give them food. Sidi’s 
house was constantly infested with 
them; but when the chief of the 
Touariks arrives, comes the tug of 
war. Being feared, he is over- 
whelmed with attentions ; he coolly 
remains a month or two, living at 
the expense of the King and inhabi- 
tants; when he condescends to de- 
part, he is laden with rice, millet, and 
preserved provisions. This being the 
state of things, it cannot be surprising 
that provisions should be very dear 
in Timbuctoo; and Caillié would 
have fared but indifferently, would 
even have starved, had it not been 
for his generous host’s hospitality. 
The town is supplied with water 


by reservoirs, which are large exca- 
vations from thirty-five to forty feet 


deep, fed by the rains. There the 
slaves resort to procure the water 
needed for household purposes ; it 
is drawn in calabashes, carried to the 
town in skins, and lastly poured into 
jars, where it cools. When drawn it 
is very warm and has a disagreeable 
taste. Before drawing it the slaves 
indulge in dancing ; for; notwith- 
standing their condition, they are 
always very cheerful. Slaves are 
better treated at Timbuctoo than in 
any other countries. They are well 
clothed and fed, seldom beaten ; they 
are required to observe religious du- 
ties, which they do very punctually. 
They accordingly always leave Tim- 
buctoo with regret when sold and 
exported to Tripoli or Morocco. Cail- 
lié met in the streets a negro who 
was parading about for sale two wo- 
men whom he recognised as fellow 
passengers in the barge. As they 
were not very young, they had been 
well dressed, that their appearante 
might be improved. They wore fine 
white gowns, large gold ear-rings ; 
necklaces of the same metal. They 
greeted the traveller with a smile of 
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recognition. They did not seem in 
the least concerned at the prospect of 
being sold, this they considered as 
the fate for which they had come 
into the world. As for the town, 
it is built in a somewhat tri- 
angular form, about three miles in 
circuit. Caillié did not observe any 
wall round it. The centre of the 
town was adorned with a single palm 
tree. The houses are large, but have 
no upper stories ; in some of them, 
however, a little room is built above 
the entrance, They are composed of 
round bricks, baked in the sun. The 
house which was appropriated to the 
stranger’s residence not being quite 
finished, he had the opportunity of 
observing the way in which the ha- 
bitations of that country are built. 
An excavation is made in the ground 
to the depth of some feet, where is 
found a gray sand mixed with clay. 
The bricks and mortar are composed 
of this material. The builders are 
slaves, and they perform their work 
well ; the doors massive, durable, are 
made of planks, joined by bars and 
nails brought from Tafilet, but they 
are fastened by locks made in the 
cduntry, without iron—even the keys 
being of wood. A few Moors only 
use iron locks and keys, which they 
have brought from the Mediterranean 
seaboard. In the interior of the houses 
locks are not used, chains or bars 
supplying their place. The rafters 
with which the roof is supported are 
cut from the trunks of the ronnier, a 
tree which grows to a prodigious 
height on the banks of the Niger, 
attaining to above 125 feet. Each 
house forms a square, containing two 
inner courts, round which are ranged 
the chambers, each of which is of a 
narrow oblong shape. These apart- 
ments have neither windows nor 
chimneys; they receive light only 
from the entrance-door, and another 
very small door opening into the inner 
court. Although the practice of light- 
ing fires in housesis generalin Soudan, 
the Timbuctese have not adopted it. 
In summer these rooms are very suf- 
focating, and the traveller was much 
inconvenienced by the heat, especially 
at night, when the air was so calm 
and oppressive, and when every breath 
of wind, when it occurred, almost 
seemed to scorch the lungs like a 
burning vapour. In the day time he 
could find no shade-giving tree under 
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which he might obtain at the same 
time air and shelter from the sun. 
The east wind raises clouds of dust, 
which darken the atmosphere and 
increase the heat. The coolest and 
most airy place Caillié could find was 
the mosque. As he was there one 
day, a middle-aged Moor stepped up 
to him gravely, without saying a 
word, slipped a handful of cowries 
into the stranger’s pocket, and with- 
drew before Caillié had time to 
proffer any thanks, who was much 
surprised at this delicate way of giv- 
ing alms. There is, then, some char- 
ity in that “dark” city, which has 
not yet been enlightened by mission- 
aries, The streets of Timbuctoo are 
neatly kept, and sufliciently wide to 

ermit two horsemen to pass abreast. 

he poor and slaves live in small 
rounded straw huts like those of the 
Foulahs. Caillié estimates the popu- 
lation at from ten to twelve thou- 
sand. 

The public buildings consist of 
three large mosques, one to the east, 
one to the west, and another nearly 
in the centre of the town, besides five 
smaller places of worship, which only 
differ from private houses by the ad- 
dition of a minaret, from which the 
muezzin calls the faithful to prayers. 
The clergy are supported by volun- 
tary contributions, in the shape of 
rice, millet, &c. Caillié minutely in- 
spected the great mosque, which is 
on the western side of the town. Its 
walls were in bad repair, the facing 
being damaged by rains and easterly 
winds. Several buttresses had been 
raised to support the building. Cail- 
lié ascended the tower, though the 
staircase was almost in ruins. This 
deserted spot he found very conveni- 
ent for taking notes. ‘lhe trans- 
ferring his observations to paper was, 
in the course of his travels, the act 
which made him most obnoxious to 
detection—theDamocles’ sword which 
continually hung over his head; he, 
therefore, always endeavoured, when 
on the march, to obtain the friendly 
shade of some rock or bush, where 
he could write unobserved. When 
crossing the open desert he would sit 
down at some distance from the cara- 
van, with leaves of the Koran before 
him, which he was ite 8 to be 
copying. By a like expedient he suc- 
ceeded in making a sketch of the 
mosque ; sitting down opposite, he 
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had on his lap a leaf of the Koran 
and his note paper; the latter he 
quickly thrust under the sacred writ- 
ing when he saw anyone approaching, 
and he appeared to be engaged in re- 
ligious meditation, for which conduct 
he was highly praised by the passers 
by, who regarded him as one of the 
elect. How he could have borne the 
constant tension, consequent on bear- 
ing about him what, if discovered, 
would be his death-warrant, tells 
much in favour of his persevering 
coolness. From the tower he had an 
extensive view. The plains of white 
sand extended as far as the horizon’s 
verge, diversified with nothing but a 
few stunted shrubs, the J/imosa fer- 
ruginea, or here and there by some 
sandy tumulus. It was surely a most 
unpromising spot for a city, and the 
sight of a town like this, deprived of 
natural resources, neglected by mo- 
ther earth, and left for maintenance 
to human agency, always produced 
in Caillié’s mind a pleasurable sur- 
prise, especially as this was the 
first town he had seen in such a 
position. 

Turning his survey to the mosque 
itself, he found that the western 
ee was very ancient ; the whole 
acade on that side was in ruins. The 


middle and eastern portions of the 
edifice seemed to have been built 


after the western side, and their 
workmanship was decidedly inferior. 
The ancient part of the mosque con- 
sisted of three galleries, each sup- 
ported by ten arcades, which appeared 
to have been constructed by a skilful 
architect. These arches were six feet 
wide and ten high ; the plaster was 
in an excellent state. The middle 
and the eastern part of the building 
are composed each of three galleries, 
the workmanship of which is far from 
equalling that of the western side. 
These three parallel tiers of galleries 
are of unequal length, the eastern set 
being 208 feet long, the middle tier 
only 128, and the western galleries 
only 78 feet. Ina line with the lat- 
ter is the great tower, which stands 
in an inner court, closed on the west 
by ruins. It is square, but terminated 
by a pyramid surmounted by a ball 
of baked earth. This tower is fifty 
to fifty-five fect high. The walls of 
the mosque are fifteen feet high and 
about twenty-six inches thick. The 
superior border of the wall on the 
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east front is indented in the form of 
battlemeniz, the salicnt parts of 
which are surmounted by balls of 
baked earth similar to that on the 
top of the tower ; another tower of a 
conical form supports the front wall; 
its extremity or dome resembles the 
back of a porcupine, pieces of wood 
issuing from it on all sides. On the 
eastern wall, in the interior of the 
building, are some ornaments in the 
shape of triangular festoons, made of 
yellow clay. Other ornaments, much 
defaced, are on the pillars supporting 
the front arcades. In the centre of 
the eastern wall is a kind of niche for 
the marabout who officiates at prayers. 
In another similar niche is a large 
wooden pulpit, into which the priest 
ascends when he r passages of 
the Koran. The floor of the mosque 
is covered with mats, on which the 
people kneel during prayers. 

Such is the greatest “sight” in 
Timbuctoo. The eastern mosque is 
much smaller. A palm tree and a 


few specimens of the Balanites 
Aigyptiaca are the only other orna- 
ments the city can boast of. The envi- 
rons are entirely destitute of —— 
and the inhabitants are oblige 


to pro- 
cure fodder from the marshes round 
Cabra. Almost all the geographical 
information which Caillié could 
obtain from the Timbuctese was, that 
there lies to the south a country 
called Ginbala, which extends far 
inland, the inhabitants of which are 
Moslems, raise crops of millet and 
rice, are very industrious and hospi- 
table ; they possess numerous flocks 
and herds; they also grow cotton, 
with which they manufacture stuffs 
for clothing ; they do not trade with 
Timbuctoo, on account of the Toua- 
riks, but they maintain commercial 
communication with Jenne. These 
banditti are thus a nuisance to Tim- 
buctoo by crippling its trade ; they 
are detested by the Moors, who com- 
pare them to the Christians ; for they 
sup the latter to be as lawless. 
Cuillié. endeavoured to refute this 
prejudice, but when he asserted that 
the Christians, far from robbing, 
were always ready to succour and 
assist their fellow-creatures ; he was 
asked why, since the Nazarenes were 
so very good, he had not remained 
among them. This question some- 
what embarrassed him ; but he re- 
plied that God had ordained it other- 
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wise, and had called him to return to 
his native country to resume the 
er of his fathers. 
he Touariks, being mounted on 
fine horses, are enabled to extend 
their depredations to a wide range ; 
and they have terrified all the negroes 
of theirneighbourhood intosubjection. 
Five or six Touariks are numerous 
enough to strike five or six villages 
with a panic. These wanderers, who 
own numerous herds, subsist chiefly 
on meat and milk. Like so many 
other tribes, they present the char- 
acteristics of pastoral races. “‘ Nations 
who are only pastors have always 
been and are as yet mere hordes of 
brigands and depredators. In their 
vagrant life, they look upon all the 
fruits of the earth as belonging to 
them by right ; they have no idea of 
landed Pa , the primitive laws 
of which are the basis or the source 
of almost all civil laws ; they especially 
ignore the consequent conventions, 
which were afterwards made, in the 
infancy of agricultural societies, to 
protect all kinds of property. In 
this separation from all other nations, 
pastoral races became accustomed to 
treat as hostile whatsoever is foreign 
to them. This general and constant 
hatred of their fellow-creatures neces- 
sarily foments in their hearts ini- 
quitous, cruel, and unhappy feelings” 
(Cabanis). Only the poorest of them 
condescend to work by conveying 
merchandise on their camels from 
Cabra to Timbuctoo; the rich are 
too proud to undertake any kind of 
labour. The weapons of the Toua- 
riks consist of three or four pikes, and 
a dagger which they wear on the left 
arm ; these poniards, straight and 
well made, are brought from the 
Mediterranean seaboard. Dr. Barth 
saw on their swords the manufactu- 
ring mark of a German village. These 
warriors also use bucklers of tanned 
ox-hides, of oblong shape like the 
shields of the ancient Egyptians, large 
enough to cover the whole body, and 
adorned with handsome designs. 
The management of these shields 
recludes the use of muskets or bows. 
he Touariks are afraid of fire-arms ; 
and the Negroes being provided with 
double-barrelled guns, could easily 
combine together and get rid of their 
oppressors ; but the Negro indolence 
is too great, and the Moors are too 
commercial, too little martial to go to 
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war. The only attack made by native 
tribes on the Touariks was organized 
y the Foulahs of Jenne, who 
though few in number, and having 
to travel a considerable distance from 
their country, routed the depredators, 
making many prisoners, carrying off 
a multitude of slaves and cattle. 
Caillié employed the last days of 
his sojourn in collecting information 
respecting the unfortunate death of 
Major Laing. Within a few days’ 
journey of inbmeten, the English 
traveller had been stopped by the 
Touariks, who beat him with a club 
till they thought he was dead. The 
Moors of his caravan restored him to 
animation and brought him to Tim- 
buctoo, where he slowly recovered. 
He was very hospitably entertained 
by a man, who afterwards made 
resents of dates and clothing to 
aillié. The Major never laid aside 
his European dress, “and wrote every- 
thing in the town,” according to the 
expression his host afterwards used 
in giving information to Caillié. 


Although he was known to be a 
Christian, he was not annoyed by 
the Moors, who had seen Christians 
at Tripoli, Algiers, or Morocco, and 


were therefore less liable to rabid 
fanaticism than untravelled Moham- 
medans. Even Sidi Abdallahi Chebir, 
whose only fault, according to Caillié, 
was religious fanaticism, was not 
inimical to the Christians. The 
Major was able to inspect the town 
freely, and even to enter the mosques. 
When he had made himself acquainted 
with Timbuctoo, he went to see 
Cabra and the Niger travelling at 
night in order to avoid the Touariks. 
He then went back to Timbuctoo, 
and had intended to proceed on his 
return journey, towards the French 
factories of the Senegal, but the 
fanatical Foulahs, numbers of which 
had flocked to Timbuctoo at the 
news of a Christian’s arrival, declared 
that they would never suffera Nasarah 
to set foot in their territory. Major 
Laing then determined to proceed to 
El-Araman, and thence to Sausan- 
ding ; but after journeying five days 
to the north, his caravan was stopped 
by Sheik Hamet oul’d Habib, an old 
fanatic, chief of the wandering tribe 
of Tawat, who seized the Major, and 
attempted to compel him to acknow- 
ledge Mohammed as the prophet of 

. The Englishman remained 
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firm, and chose death rather than 
submission. A Moor belonging to the 
Sheik’s train being directed to kill 
the Christian, refused to obey the 
order, saying, “What! do you wish 
me to slay the first Christian that has 
come among us, and one who has 
done us no injury ! Give the commis- 
sion to another. I will not be the 
instrument of his death; kill him 
yourself.” This spirited address for 
a moment made the chief waver, but 
he again decided on putting the 
prisoner to death ; black slaves were 
summoned, and they strangled the 
unfortunate traveller, whose corpse 
was then thrown on the desert sands, 
to become the prey of the raven and 
the vulture. 

Caillié, being afraid of discovery, 
now became desirous to leave Tim- 
buctoo, notwithstanding the  re- 
iterated invitations of Abdallahi 
Chebir, who even went so far as to 
urge him to remain in Timbuctoo, 
offering him merchandise to begin 
trade with on his own account, 
observing that with the profits thus 
made, he would afterwards be able 
to return to Eeypt without assistance 
from any one. When this generous 
offer was declined, Sidi Chebir wished 
the stranger at least to remain a few 
months longer, in order that a collec- 
tion might be made on his behalf, 
which a speedy departure would 
prevent. Caillié hardly knew how 
to decline such kindness; but he 
excused himself on the plea that he 
was afraid to travel in the rainy 
season ; and Chebir finding his guest 
obstinate, had no alternative but to 
look for a good guide who would 
conduct the stranger to Tafilet. From 
what Caillié saw of the Moors with 
whom he was to travel, he was led to 
expect great hardships in crossing the 
desert, for they despised a stranger 
who could not speak their language ; 
far from being gentlemanly, like the 
Timbuctoo merchants, they belonged 
to a class called zenagues or tributa- 
ries ; they were very ignorant, many 
of them not knowing even the first 
prayers of the Koran. 

The day of departure came. Caillié, 
after thanking his generous host, 
offered him a present, which the 
Moor declined, protesting that his 
hospitality had been disinterested, 

iven for the love of God and the 
ophet. At last, however, he yielded 
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to Oaillié’s solicitations, and accepted 
the articles ; but he revenged himself 
by making a present of superior value, 
giving the traveller a cotton wrapper 
and a new gown, as well as a stock 
of provisions, and money for the 
first hundred miles of the journey, 
besides water-skins, bread, rice, &c. 
On the 4th of May, which was the 
day appointed for starting, Sidi Ab- 
dallahi rose early, and made his guest 
breakfast on bread and butter. That 
nothing might diminish the agreeable 
impression which that fortnight’s 
stay at Timbuctoo had made on the 
traveller, he happened to meet, on 
going out of the house, Major Laing’s 
ormer host, who made him accept a 
new change of raiment. At some 
distance from the house Sidi Abdal- 
lahi Chebir parted from Caillié, affec- 
tionately wishing him a good journey. 
At eight in the morning the caravan 
began to wind its way over the sandy, 
barren soil. The sun by day, the 
pole star by night, are guides to the 
Arabs in their excursions through the 
desert, and the caravan conductors 
find infallible landmarks in asandhill, 
a rock, a difference of colour in the 
sand, a few tufts of herbage. So 
completely do they notice the most 
minute signs, that they never go 
astray, although the wind continually 
obliterates the track of the camels. 
It is not to be supposed that the 
desert ulways presents the aspect of 
asandy plain ; sometimes it is covered 
with rocks and gravel, where the 
traces of former caravans are seen. 

There were six hundred camels in 
the caravan. Some men have fifteen 
camels, others ten, others three. The 
very poor man has only two camels ; 
he joins some richer traveller, of 
whose beasts he takes care, receiving 
in return provisions and water during 
the journey. A camel's load weighs 
five hundred pounds, and consists of 
slaves, rice, ostrich feathers, ivory, 
and gold. 

Caillié suffered much from thirst. 
At El-Aramin he found the people 
very suspicious as to his story, and 
was obliged to go very regularly to 
mosque. After that town thecaravan 
increased to 1,400 camels and 400 
men, entered the open Sahara, where 
no water would be found for eight 


sere All faces were gloomy, but 
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rejoicing at the thought all 
crossing this ocean of sand. He 
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descrihes thenature of his enthusiasm, 
which is characteristic of his nation. 
“TI felt as if I was mounting the 
breach of an impregnable fort.” The 
boundless horizon expanded before 
the travellers ; nothing was in view 
but the surface of shining sand, and 
the burning sun overhead. At this 
sight the camels uttered long moans, 
the sullen slaves looked up to heaven, 
tortured by the remembrance of their 
fertile country. 


“Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime, 
That we must change for heaven ?” 


In this desert the caravan was 
swept over by the simoom, and suf- 
fered terribly from want of water. 
At last Caillié, after undergoing the 
most severe hardships, arrived at 
Tangier, after passing through Fez. 
He was almost dying, emaciated b 
want, fatigue, and fever. It was wit 
great trouble that he could commu- 
nicate with the French vice-consul ; 
for had he been seen entering a 
Giaour’s house, suspicion of his being 
a renegade would have been excited, 
and his disguise would consequently 
have been found out. Twice he al- 
most saw the cup dashed from his 
lips; he endured the indescribable 
agony of suspense. At last he was 
introduced into the vice-consul’s 
house, where he was concealed for 
some time. He cast off the Arab 
rags he had so Jong worn; the 
realization of his hopes seemed to 
him a pleasing dream, which might 
suddenly vanish away. Here he was 
advised by a Jew to carry his notes 
to England, where a reward of 
£25,000 had been offered for the ac- 
complishment of the journey to Tim- 
buctoo. The reward pruposed by the 
French Government was much less ; 
but Caillié refused to be influenced 
by such mercenary considerations, 
and determined to dedicate his disco- 
veries to his own country and King. 
At last he was smuggled on board a 
French man-of-war, and to his great 
satisfaction soon saw Africa sinkin 
below the horizon. He was we 
received in France by the Geogra- 
phical Society and the Government, 
although hedid not want enemies, who 
insinuated that he was an impostor ; 
and the traveller owned that these 
ns eee _ more than 

e hi ips, fatigues, pri- 
vations which he encountered in 
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Africa. But Dr. Barth has since con- 
firmed Caillié’s description of Tim- 
buctoo. 
Dr. Henry Barth is the third Euro- 
penn who has succeeded in reaching 
imbuctoo. He travelled under the 
auspices of the British Government. 
He explored several hitherto un- 
known countries, Adamawa, Musga, 
Sokoto ; he visited Kano and Agades ; 
and launched his boat on Lake Tsad, 
a great lagoon, teeming with croco- 
diles and hippopotami. It was only 
after these brilliant explorations that 
he entered Timbuctoo. Having been 
so fortunate as to have had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing a manuscript his- 
tory of Songhay, he gives us interest- 
ing historical details respecting 
Timbuctoo, which was founded in 
1087 by the Tawarek ; this informa- 
tion destroying the validity of Leo 
Africanus’ statement, that the town 
was founded by Mansa Suliman, who 
only restored the city about 1326. 
Timbuctoo passed under the dominion 
of Melle, of the Tawarek, of the Kin 
of Gagho, and at the end of the fif- 
teenth century we find it under Askia, 
a great Songhay king, who extended 
his conquests widely in Central 
Africa, and reigned with justice and 
wisdom. A succession of Askia 
kings followed, till the power of 
Songhay was overthrown by the 
Sultans of Morocco. The Moors seem 
to have been ejected in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when 
Timbuctoo became an independent 
Negro town. No longer under a 
first-rate power, it then became a 
rey: to change, being conquered now 
y the Fulbe, then by the Tawarek, 
or Touariks. This distracted town 
cannot, according to Dr. Barth, regain 
any stability until it is protected by 
some strong and intelligent power 
established in the vicinity. Its his- 
tory shows the error of the specula- 
tions, according to which it had once 
been the metropolis of a great empire ; 
for in its utmost prosperity Timbuctoo 
was never the capital of Songhay. 
This belief, however, may have arisen 
from the fact that this town was once 
considered as a holy city, a seat of 
Mohammedan learning and Moham- 
medan worship ; it contained more 
mosques than Gagho, the capital. 
Dr. Barth’s sojourn in Timbuctoo 
was attended with many dangers. 
The fanatical Fulbe party nourished 
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the most violent hatred towards him. 
Had it not been for the ors of 
the Sheik, El-Bukay, the traveller 
would have been murdered. As it 
was, he was obliged now to stay within 
doors, expecting an attack every 
moment ; now to encamp outside the 
city, in which the greatest excitement 
prevailed. This suspense was pro- 
tracted for eight months,’ during 
which it would have been impossible 
for him to start on his return journey 
with safety. The fanatical chief who 
had murdered Major Laing sent his 
son against this second Christian. 
The continued confinement, suspense, 
and anxiety sometimes had a depress- 
ing effect on the traveller, as can be 
seen from a letter he sent home by @ 
northward-bound caravan. He wrote 
that if he ever returned safely to 
Europe, he would condense the feel- 
ings and sufferings he passed through 
into a book, which would be entitled, 
“The Mysteries of Timbuctoo.” 

This long delay gave him leisure 
to make many observations. He con- 
firms Caillié’s description of the town, 
while condemning the inaccurate 
character of the view given in the 
French traveller’s book, in which the 
houses are represented as standing 
apart, while io are built in rows. 
But previously to Caillié’s arrival the 
town had been overrun by the Fulbes, 
and he had no opportunity of making 
an accurate sketch. The length of 
the mosque was also underrated b 
Caillié. But, apart from these tri- 
fling errors, Caillié’s account is praised 
by Dr. Barth, as being, not only 
trustworthy, but singularly accurate, 
considering the circumstances under 
which the observer was placed. 

Awab, a Tawarek chief, at length 
engaged himself to protect Dr. Barth 
with a hundred armed horsemen, and 
the traveller finally left Timbuctoo 
March 20, 1854. After an exploration, 
which lasted three months, in the 
countries around the Niger, where he 
met with peaceful inhabitants culti- 
vating a fertile soil, he retraced his 
steps to Kano; after some trouble, 
he joined Dr. Vogel, and finally 
reached Tripoli, whence he sailed for 
Marseilles ; bringing to Europe the 
richest stock of information that any 
traveller had hitherto collected in 
Africa. He had diligently observed 
the geography, natural history, eth- 
nology, meteorology, idioms, and his- 
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tory of Timbuctoo and many other 

laces. He had revealed to European 
science the knowledge of a number 
of kingdoms or principalities; peace- 
ful Negro agriculturists and wander- 
ing Arab tribes ; lakes and deserts ; 
towns, as Kano and Timbuctoo, where 
active commercial on take 
place. .And if ever European enter- 
rise attempts to open for itself a new 
Reld in the vast regions of Central 
Africa, the practicability of such an 
undertaking will be owing chiefly to 
the researches of this indefatigable 
traveller, who has so much added to 
our knowledge of the African conti- 
nent. Shall the civilization of Africa 
by means of European commerce ever 
take place? Shall those great com- 
mercial facilities presented by Tim- 
buctoo, in its position near an impor- 
tant watery highway, and within 
reach of the fertile Soudan, ever see 
their fullest development—be brought 
about by means of European influence ? 
This is very much to be doubted, as 
long as at commercial fields are, 
at less risk and trouble, found so re- 
munerative ; as long as the state of 
Africa remains so deplorably imper- 
fect ; as long as that continent pre- 
sents nothing but wandering tribes, 
lifting up their hands against peace- 
ful Negroes, burning villages, and 
carrying the inhabitants into cap- 
tivity ; or, at best, small princi- 
alities governed by “kings,’’ who, 
ike the barons of the middle ages, 
are often at war among themselves. 
Throughout that great extent of 
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countries ipoaresie a dead level of bar- 
barism ; desire for peace is not ac- 
companied by the exertion requisite 
to attain liberty and progress, whe- 
ther this apathy is owing to climate 
or to poverty of language and ideas. 
The slave trade spreads like a huge 
sore over Africa. The Moslems have 
exercised some influence for good in 
spreading a creed superior to Fetich- 
ism, and developing commerce ; but 
they cannot be expected to do more 
than what they have already accom- 
plished. If a settlement of Euro- 
peans was formed in Central Africa 
these men would soon degenerate 
under powerful climacteric influences, 
as we see that in India it is possible 
for the Anglo-Saxon race to domineer, 
but not to strike root into the soil. 
It seems that Africa is to remain 
like China, a sphinx among the na- 
tions of the earth, an insoluble prob- 
lem, “an astonishment,” unless some 
element of progress can be infused 
into its tribes; the surest way to 
which consummation would seem 
to be to transplant young negroes 
belonging to the less indolent races 
to Sierra Leone or Capetown ; to 
teach them the arts that improve 
life, the principles that regulate well- 
established societies; and to send 
them back well-informed and mature, 
to ameliorate countries, where they 
would be welcomed as natives, in- 
stead of being looked upon with ha- 
tred, as infidels, and with distrust, as 
harbingers of invasion. 


THE GRAND TOUR. 


THE CITY OF THE CZAR. 


Ovr wanderers in quest of useful 
knowledge had the honour of iene 
with Peter,an incident which occurre 
at the Admiral Apraxin’s, and was 
attended by the representatives of 
the families of Dolgorouki, Galitzin, 
Okolnitzy, Czirkoff, Golowin, and 
other high and hard names. In that 
day there were not many travelled 
nobles of Russia, and though they 
made shift with greater or less success 
to converse with the English gentle- 
men in French, the discourse was not 
of an animated character, and ex- 
pended itself in the usual civilities of 
the, table. 


But Peter himself kept up a lively 
intercourse in English, French, or 
Russian according to need, and with 
his encouragement and the influence 
of the wine cup a genial spirit soon 
prevailed. 


RUSSIAN MEALS. 


The Czar, as we have seen, used as 
little ceremony as possible, and in- 
cumbered himself with a minimum 
load of state at his meals. Before 
his time no one was invited to dine 
at the same table with the Czar or 
Grand Duke, as the monarch was 
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then called. The sons of boyars 
waited on the sovereign; he was 
served in gold and silver vessels, but 
cleanliness was not much cultivated. 
Instead of proclaiming the commence- 
ment of the meal by sound of trum- 
pet, one of the young nobles cried out 
twice, “Gosudar Cuschinum,Gosudar 
Cuschinum ” (the Grand Duke wants 
to eat)! If the Czar wished to show 

articular respect to any of his 

oyars he sent them choice dishes 
during the meal. 

Peter was the first sovereign who 
deposited this custom in the store- 
house of past things ; but the pleasure 
healways took in having ambassadors 
and intelligent foreigners at his table, 
was at first sovereignly displeasing to 
his boyars. 

The English guestsatthe Admiralty 
felt uncomfortable when the treat of 
treats, the caviare, was to be relished. 
The porpoise alive and healthy in his 
long wooden box, which was duly 
watered and ventilated, and having 
arrived safe from the distant sea, was 
carefully lifted out, and borne, not 
without violent protests on the poor 
animal’s part into the dining-room on 
the shoulders of stout serf-servants. 
Then the knife skilfully applied to his 
belly gave to light the much-coveted 
roe,and Jupiter, and Apollo,and Venus 
were not more blessed in enjoying their 
ambrosia and nectar on Olympus than 
boyar or rich merchant swallowing 
the uncooked delicacy thus obtained, 
the very idea of which would makea 
hungry alderman bolt from his seat 
at a Guildhall banquet. 

It was not at all unknown to the 
Czar that the attention shown by him 
to foreigners, and the encouragement 
afforded to tradesmen and scientific 
persons to settle in Petersburg, were 
not well relished by his nobles, and 
officers, and merchants. In the pre- 
sent company were Dutch ship cap- 
tains, German engineers and artists, 
our travellers, and Mr. Brindley, and 
the Czar thought it a favourable op- 
portunity to account for his encourage- 
ment of foreign intercourse, and to 
soften the prejudices of his own 
people. 

“*T well know,’ said he when a favoura- 
ble moment occurred, ‘that the favour I 
show to foreigners does not please all my 
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subjects. But I have two kinds of subjects; 
I have intelligent and well-meaning ones, 
who see very plainly that if I endeavour to 
retain foreigners in my dominions it is only 
for the instruction of my people, and con- 
sequently the good of the empire. I have 
others who have neither sufficient discern- 
ment to perceive my goed intentions, nor 
candour to acknowledge, and cheerfully to 
comply with them ;—who in short from 
want of reflection despise all that appears 
new,—feel regret on seeing us emerge from 
our ancient state of sloth and barbarism, 
and would hold us down if it were in their 
power. Let them reflect a little on what 
we were before I had acquired knowledge 
in foreign countries, and had invited well- 
informed men to my dominions; let them 
consider how I should have succeeded in 
my enterprises, and made head against the 
powerful enemies I have had to encounter 
without their assistance.’’’* 


Peter did not convert the festive 
occasion into a conversazione inter- 
spersed with such morsels of state 
wisdom as the above. _ His jester en- 


livened dinner and dessert with 
sundry specimens of his jocular re- 
pertory sufficiently gross and absurd, 
and dwarfs set the Emperor and his 
nobles ——s 


obstreperously by 
springing out of pies and exhibiting 
sword exercises during which more 
than one guest vigorously threw back 
his head to save his nose from losing 
a slice, or his eye from a feigned stab. 
When drinking fairly set in, the Czar 
threw no damper on the hilarity but 
rather encouraged it. Even a half- 
jest half-earnest quarrel attracted no 
part of his attention. The only shade 
flung over the general hilarity was 
by the doggedness of a hard drink- 
ing general, who would persist in 
relating how he took a certain city. 
Having succeeded in capturing it 
three times to the mingled annoyance 
and amusement of the company, the 
Czar at last cried out, “You seem 
to forget General —— that you were 
well rewarded for that undoubtedly 
brave exploit. And now for the un- 
necessary three-fold slaughter you 
have made, I order you to drain your 
oblet three times, that is, to my 
Health, the health of the strangers, 
and the health of the army.” The 
or general was not in condition to 
re the company any more after 
performing that triple penance. 


* From “Recollections of the Czar,” by Count Jagouschinsky, a Polish gentleman by 
extraction, who first served Peter as Page, and later as Attorney-General. 
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More than one guest was wrapt in 
drunken oblivion before a general 
rising took place. The Czar himself 
had not flinched but had still his 
wits about him ; so had the Dutch- 
men, though they had laid in a large 
stock of liquids ; so had the English- 
men for they had been moderate in 
their tipplings, rather to the annoy- 
ance of sundry nobles and generals 
whose imbibing capacities were ex- 
tensive. 


BOW THE CZAR EMPLOYED HIS SPARE TIME. 


A few days after this, as Mr. Brind- 
ley and his visitors were going along 
the quays, they caught sight of the 

zar passing from one to another of 
a number of small boats belonging to 
nts, who had arrived from their 
villages to sell their rough produce. 
Many an eye was turned in admiration 
to the stout figure full six feet and a 
half in height, arrayed in a coat of 
green cloth, silk lined, and furnished 
with large copper gilt buttons, a plain 
hat, dark red stockings, darned in 


laces, and re-soledshoes. The black 
aft of his sword had a copper guard. 


He went on questioning the astound- 
ed boatmen about their commodities, 
way of life, &c., but in the middle of 
an interesting conference the plank 
on which he was standing gave way 
under the weight of the big man, and 
down he went among crocks and 

itchers bruising his own arms and 

gs a little, and smashing a large 
quantity of the freight. Recovering 
himself, and emerging from the hold, 
he was attracted by the troubled face 
of the poor boatman. Scratching his 
head, and looking ruefully in Peter’s 
face he whined out, “ Father, I shall 
take home little money to-day.” 
“ Why ?” answered the Czar, “what 
is the amount of the damage ?” 
“With good luk I'd have got forty- 
six altins (5s. 9d.) for the crockery, 
but there’s no help for misfortunes.” 
“Yes but there is, my son—there is 
what will cover your loss. Let me 
hear that you will spend but very few 
copecs of it on brandy before you 
reach home.” 

Peter recognising his English ad- 
mirers invited them to join him in 
his explorations, during which he 
continued most frankly to hold forth 
on all his favourite improvements 
yoade, making, or to be made. On 
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parting he invited them to visit him 
on an early named day at his Summer 
Garden. 

There they spent part of the day in 
a most pleasant manner, sauntering 
across grass plots and along windin 
walks, ornamented at the angles wit 
gee of animals as large as life, il- 

ustrative of subjects taken from 
Esop’s fables, and which ejected water 
from their mouths. Schreeder the de- 
signer of these pleasure grounds, being 
consulted by Peter on the best plan 
of rendering the visits of the common 
pone useful to themselves, gave it as 

is opinion that books might be left 
lying on the seats for their improve- 
ment. Peter laughed, and explained 
his mode of setting the visitors to 
think. He got these groups of ani- 
mals executed in lead gilt ; and in 
order to benefit the very stupid he 
had the fables engraved on sheet iro 
and set up each in the neighbourhoo 
of its ownillustration. During their 
walk, Peregrine glanced with some 
curiosity at the Czar’s clouted shoes, 
and a smile came over the owner's 
face. ‘“ Oh,” said he, “I can scarcely 
get time or opportunity of earning a 
new pair in this city. It was not so 
in what Dimitri calls the good old 
times in Moscow.” Here the Ozar 
alluded to the circumstances related 
below. 

The Czar not only worked hard in 
Holland and England ; he was not a 
whit ashamed to toil at the black- 
smith’s grimy trade among his own 
_—. While drinking the chaly- 

ate waters of Istia, on the road to 
Kalouga, he relaxed from political 
labours of the brain by forging bars 
of iron, obliging the boyars and the 
noblemen of his suite to blow the bel- 
lows, stir the fire, carry coals, and 
give other needful assistance. his 
return to Moscow he visited Miiller, 
in whose forge he had performed his 

rentice work, and asked him what 

e allowed per pood (40 Ibs.) for 
forging bar iron. “An altin (3 co- 
pecs, 2.e. 3 halfpence)” was the an- 
swer. “Then pay me eighteen altins, 
which I have earned in your smithy 
at Istia.” “Ah, that would be too 
little to give to a workman of impe- 
rial rank ; here are eighteen ducats.” 
**T will not take more than you allow 
to an ordinary smith. LEightcen al- 
tins I must have and no more; they’ll 
buy me a new pair of shoes which [ 
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need at this moment. Look at the 
soles of those I have on me.” He 
marched off in great pride with histwo 
and threepence, purchased the shoes, 
and exhibited them to his family and 
courtiers, with as much self-compla- 
cency as Victor Emanuel now exhibits 
acrown piece earned by shooting a fox 
at the instance of an infested pea- 
sant. One of these bars teneded | by 
Peter with his name, is still to be seen 
at Istia. 


HOW THE CZAR’S PEOPLE FASTED AND PRAYED. 


Our Englishmen had in the course 
of their journeyings bestowed some 
pity on the Roman Catholics among 
whom they sojourned in respect to 
their fasts and abstinences. They 
found several among their acquaint- 
ance, however, whose appetites were 
decidedly Protestant, and could not 
or would not submit to the bodily 


mortification of abstinence trom flesh- 
meat twice or thrice in the week, and 
the scant and meagre fare of the 
forty days of Lent, and the dozen of 
Advent fasts, and the two dozen or 
so of eves of festivals and quarter- 


tenses ; but after a residence of some 
months in Russia their commisera- 
tion for the adherents to the Greek 
schism reached the sublime. Their 
first fast extended from Ash-Wednes- 
day to Easter as among Roman Ca- 
tholics ; their second from the Sunday 
after Pentecost to St. Peter and St. 
Paul’s day, a period varying from 
three to six weeks; the third from 
the Ist of August to the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary—a fortnight; the 
fourth from the 10th of November 
till Christmas—a duration of nearly 
seven weeks. Now if the eves and 
quarter-tenses be added to these, it 
will be seen that their periods of mor- 
tification extended to-about twenty- 
four weeks in the year. The head of 
the Russian. Church, who first cut 
out this penitential pattern might 
have been a devout and mortified 
man, he was without doubt a zealous 
one, but evidently knew little of 
human physiology. The cure of souls 
was his, but he seems to have ignored 
the fact of these same souls being 
imprisoned in bodies endowed with 
such vigorous appetites, that blubber, 
half or wholly raw meat, and dipped 
candles, were found powerless of do- 
ing them harm, and that fiery brandy 
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had as mild effect on them as thin 
wine on an inhabitant of Rome, or- 
Paris, or Madrid. The ill effects of 
the regulation were sufficiently ap- 
parent in the excesses into which the 
people rushed at the termination of 
every penitential season. Frequent 
fires signalised these saturnalia. 

Among other recompenses made to 
themselves for their long period of 
mortification, portions of which did 
not admit either of the consumption 
of fish or linseed oil, was the follow- 
ing privilege very liable to abuse. 
From Easter Sunday to Ascension 
Thursday, the salutation offered to 
every acquaintance is, “Christ is 
risen ;” the response is suitable, “He 
is risen indeed ;” but in the days of 
Peregrine and Mentor the respondent 
was privileged at the same time to 
offer to his or her interlocutor, an egg 
curiously ornamented in red, and also 
rejoin, “Take the egg.” Czar, Czar- 
ina, Boyar, Boyarin, Boyar’s son or 
Boyar’s daughter to whom the request 
was made, took the gift and sub- 
mitted with good or ill grace to the 
kiss which accompanied it. 

It is related of a late emperor that 
coming forth from his palace on 
Easter Sunday morning he saluted 
one of the sentries in the invariable 
fashion, “Christ is risen,” and was 
horrified to hear the same words re- 
peated with the addition of the nega- 
tive adverb. He stared at the man 
with a mingled feeling of anger and 
horror, but recognising one whom he 
knew to be of the Jewish faith he 
passed on without remark. 

Dimitri, though one of the most 
loyal of the Czar’s children, and a 
steady churchman, was sore on one 
religious point. Anciently it was the 
custom when making the sign of the 
cross, to use three of the Sew in 
honour of the Three Sacred Persons of 
the Trinity. However an archbishop 
once on a time, feeling uncomfortable 
on this point, invited the Archbishop 
of Constantinople and the Bishops of 
Alexandria to a conference, and the 
result was a prohibition to all the 
laity to use more than two fingers in 
making the sacred sign. This ordi- 
nance threw the people into a state 
of fright and perplexity. They feared 
their salvation was imperilled. The 
popes were not subjected to the re- 
striction, but so much was it taken 
to heart by the populace that many 
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disobeyed, and tradition asserts that 
some lives were sacrificed before the 
new regulation came into full ob- 
servance. 

The travellers had occasion to ob- 
serve the points in which the admi- 
nistration of the sacrament of bap- 
tis differed from the usage through 
th: rest of Christendom. They con- 
sidered that mere aspersion was not 
sufficient. The “Old Man” required 
thorough immersion, as among the 
Baptists, to be cleansed from Adam’s 
sin, and this dipping was executed 
three times in honour of the Holy 
Trinity. So if Roman Catholic or 
Protestant joined the national church 
he was rebaptized according to the 
Greek ritual. 


RUSSIAN POPES AND THEIR WIVES. 


Our Englishmen did not find much 
intelligence or information among 
those popes with whom they hap- 

ned to converse from time to time. 

hough regularly ordained by the 
imposition of hands they were not 
allowed to discharge priestly func- 
tions till they had selected_a maiden 
or the widow of a pope for wife. On 
the death of his wife the pope re- 
tired into a monastery, and there in 
his widowed state he was eligible to 
become archimandrite, bishop, metro- 
pole, or even archbishop. If he 
preferred a secular life he married 
again, and thereby lost all claim to 
sacerdotal respect. The pope of this 
year might be found mending shoes 
or making coats for his congregation 
in a twelvemonth hence. Our friends 
in one of their promenades witnessed 
an unedifying sight. A coachman 
and a pope, the latter somewhat in- 
spired by brandy, had an altercation, 
but before the war of the tongues 
was taken up by the fists, the layman 
reverently removed the skuffia or 
fillet from the head of his foeman, 
and laid it carefully on an adjoining 
window-stool. _Then falling to, he 
thrashed his reverend enemy soundly. 
Victory having declared in his favour, 
he in took the fillet, and re- 
placed it as aon as he had 
removed it. aving thus satisfied 
his just resentment without showirg 
any disrespect to the priestly cha- 
racter, he went to his business, re- 
joicing that he had punished the 
pope without giving the devil any 
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hold on him for sacrilege. The 
powerful skuffia had been blessed by 
the patriarch, and when lost, its 
former owner was judged unfit to 
discharge any priestly function. 

Once at a funeral they witnessed 
particulars of which they had heard 
at home as prevailing in Ireland. 
Hired female mourners followed in 
the funeral procession, lamented 
aloud, and frequently asked the de- 
funct why he died, why deserted his 
sweet wife, his darling children? &c. 
A quantity of food was laid on the 
grave for the use of the poor, and 
during the ensuing year thischaritable 
deed was often repeated. 

Agreeing with Roman Catholics on 
the value of prayers for departed 
souls, they differ from them in sup- 
posing that the sinless spirits of the 
ust are not admitted to the “ Beatific 

Jision” and the society of the angels 
till after the general judgment. 

Our foreigners had an opportunity 
on the Ist of August and the 1st of 
January, of witnessing the blessing of 
the waters of the Neva, a function 
performed with the greatest earnest- 
ness and fervour by the Patriarch and 
his attendant clergy. Before the 
crucifix in the procession were borne 
lights though the ceremony occurred 
in broad daylight. A suitable plat- 
form was extended over the river 
when the Autumn ceremonial occur- 
red, and a circular piece cut away 
from the ice in the New Year’s Day 
service. The chief incident of the 
blessing was the lowering of a blessed 
light into the water. Eagerly did 
men and women, young and old, di 
their heads into the fluid sanctifie 
by the blessed light, the incense, and 
the prayers, and gladly did they bear 
vessels of it to their homes. 


RUSSIAN WEDDINGS, 


In our former paper were described 
the preliminaries of a wedding in the 
days when the Czar was in his 
nonage. Among Dimitri’s friends 
the Englishmen witnessed the chief 
ceremoniesattending an old-fashioned 
marriage which at the time had 
rather fallen into disuse among the 
Petersburg notabilities. 

The preparations already described 
being happily concluded, the marriage 
articles were drawn up, and care taken 
by the bridegroom’s friends that the 
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bride’s parentsshould includean asser- 
tion of her virginal purity. Sometimes 
the future husband would have the 
old people before the constituted 
authorities if he felt or fancied him- 
selfleceived on this point. The next 
step was made by the young lady’s 
sending some gift to her betrothed. 
He immediately returned the compli- 
ment but still neither had openly 
seen the other. So much progress 
having been made, bride and bride- 
room were summoned into her 
ather’s presence, the lady covered 
with a linen veil, and the foilowing 
pithy address was made to her by the 
old gentleman after he had playfully 
yet significantly tapped her once or 
twice witharod. “For the last time, 
dear daughter, I remind thee of thy 
father’s authority. Now you are free 
from your duty to me, but you pass 
under the rule of another. Should 
= not meet the approval of your 
usband, he shall admonish you with 
this rod as I have done.” He then 
extended thescourge tothe young man, 
who at first would not on any account 
accept. “‘He was sure his future 
wife would never need it,” &c., &c. 
However he did accept it in the end, 
and put it under his belt. 

The evening before the grand nup- 
tials the bride seated in a carriage, 
and accompanied by her mother and 
other matrons, proceeded to her future 
home, crossed its threshold, and slept 
there that night on the best bed her 

arents could afford to send with her. 
er mother and a friend or two oc- 
cupied the same bed-chamber, but 
the bridegroom had not the privilege 
of exchanging a word with her till 
they came to the church next day, 
she and her relations in one caval- 
cade, he and his retinue in another. 
The bride remained covered with the 
white linen veil during the ceremony, 
and at its close dropped down on pre- 
tence of applying her forehead to his 
boot. He gallantly drew his tunic 
over her as a sign of loving protec- 
tion. The bridegroom’s father then 
resented a loat to the pope, who 
anded it to the bride’s father, ex- 
horting him to pay the bridal dowr 
punctually on the day appointed, 
and live in harmony with his new 
relations. The loaf was then broken 
into pieces, and distributed amon 
the company, and the new marrie 
man taking his bride to the church 
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door, handed her a cup of mead 
which she drank still without remov- 
ing the linen veil. The after proceed- 
ings were of the usual type. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTER. 


Friend Dimitri was of much ser- 
vice to the visitors. His own dispo- 
sition was of the frankest and kindest 
that could be met, and he delighted 
to point out the amiable side of his 
countrymen’s and countrywomen’s 
character. And indeed the lower 
and middle classes, obnoxious to the 
severity and injustice of the govern- 
ment officials down to the lowest 
dog-in-office, must have found it 
difficult to observe a candid and fear- 
less demeanor in the presence of their 
superiors. The goodness of their 
cause could not secure success in 
legal proceedings, and watchful as 
Were the Czar’s eyes they could not 
at the same moment see in every 
direction. 

Dimitri more than once directed 
the attention of his friends to the 
kindness shown to their beasts by the 
mujiks (cabmen). Scarcely was the 
whip ever used to correct or excite ; 
all was done by flattery or hard words. 
While the animal was doing its duty 
as it should, it was the mujik’s father. 
his grandfather, his little uncle, and 
hopes were even held out of some 
equine elysium when his worldly 
courses wereallrun. Butif it turned 
restive, it was no longer father, uncle, 
or any relation whatever to the in- 
censed driver. It was a stubborn, 
ungrateful imp of Satan, who should 
suffer here for its misdeeds, and after 
its earthly toil, get its deserts down 
below. A little observation con- 
vinced the visitors that if the animal 
failed to catch the verbal sense of the 
praise or dispraise, it was thoroughly 
sensible at least, to the tones and ges- 
tures, and exhibited signs of pleasure 
or dejection accordingly. They were 
much amused one excessively cold day 
by seeing a herculean fellow pick up 
a hand{ul of snow, run up to a visitor 
from Holborn Bars, London, seize 
him by the head, and vigorously rub 
his nose with the article. He cried 
out for the police most lustily, and 
finding his call unheeded, was about 
thrashing his assailant as well as 
a permitted. The big man held 

is grip and rubbed on. His country- 
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men coming up just as the operation 
‘was over, explained that the kind 
fellow was only saving his nose from 
being frost-bitten, and then hescarcely 
coal give over shaking his rough 
tron by the hand. e did not 
eave it empty on loosing his grip. 
Our friends, willing as they un- 
doubtedly were, to bring _ with 
them pleasing impressions of the dif- 
ferent peoples they visited, found 
several features in the Russian char- 
acter to which they could not award 
commendation. There was a terrible 
deficiency in the desirable quality of 
modesty. People of both sexes could 
see nothing objectionable in bathing 
indiscriminately, and from the highest 
to the lowest ranks in the empire 
feminine virtue was less in repute 
than in any other European com- 
munity which they had visited. 
Official integrity was a most rare 
commodity in government bureaus, 
and insincerity and secretiveness pre- 
vailed among citizens and serfs. 
Their persistence in a false or evil 
line of conduct, whatever pain or 
trouble it might inflict on them, 
amounted to what might be termed 
heroism if the object was laudable or 
noble. Their passive courage was 
not to be surpassed. Of this Vasile 
gave our friends two illustrations, 
éach most remarkable in its kind. 


INSTANCES OF PASSIVE COURAGE. 


In one of the early conspiracies 
fomented against the Czar by his 
wicked sister Sophia, one of the 
accomplices endured at four different 
times, unheard-of tortures, without 
showing the slightest intention of 
tmhaking a = - this emer- 

n eter changing his manage- 
eat, kissed the criminal, and thus 
gpoke to him—‘I know thou hast 

1 knowledge of the plot. Thou 
hast endured more than I thought a 
human being could, and now for the 
love of God and of your prince I 
adjure thee to reveal the circum- 
stances of the foul ee: and I 
folemnly swear not only to pardon 


thee, but also to advance thee to the 
rank of colonel.” 
The man of iron will was overcome’ 
by this show of kindness and mercy, 
e a full confession, and moreover 
losed revelations which startled 
theemperornota little. He belonged 
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to a band in which the several grades 
of distinction were attained by the 
less or greater degrees of torture en- 
dured by the postulants. The simple 
members of the body had once been 
tried by the rack, and advancethent 
depended on the amount of sequent 
agony each had showed himself able 
to endure. He had suffered the 
sharpest pain that did not surpass 
human endurance for six different 
times, and was in consequence ap- 
pointed president. “The knout was 
nothing worth mentioning ; burning 
the back after knouting was some- 
what more disagreeable ; the trial of 
trials consisted in standing the torture 
of a live coal in the ear, or suffering 
the prolonged dropping of cold water 
on the shaved head.” Those who 
presented themselves for admission, 
and were unable to endure the preli- 
minary experiments, were made away 
with in some way. Four hundred of 
the aspirants had thus disappeared. 
The Czar kept his promise to this 
most obdurate of men, and reall 
promoted him to the rank of ohendl. 
Once returning from Moscow to 
Vienna, and being near Smolensko, 
one of his suite fearing punishment 
soughtsafety in flight. Inquiries being 
made in the neiglibourhood, a peasant 
remarked that he had just seen a 
strange horse at a neighbour’s house. 
A messenger sent to that house saw 
the horse, and the proprietor being 
summoned to the Czar’s presence, 
and civilly asked for information con- 
cerning the beast and its master, 
denied point blank the presence of 
the horse at his house, and all know- 
ledge of the whereabouts of the run- 
away. Peter condescended to reason 
with the rustic, and reminded him of 
the presence in which he stood, and 
his absolute power over his life and 
limbs. Not the least affected by the 
representation, he stoutly repeated 
his former assertions. Peter thinking 
he had lost sufficient time in this 
vocal quisition, resigned further 
proceedings to his followers. These 
ministers laid the self-willed peasant 
on the sod, and thrashed him with 
tough sticks from head to heel. Ceasin 
their unpleasant labour, he was aske 
his tty on the subject again. 
“ He knew nothing either of strange 
horse or strange man, not he.” The 
belabouring was renewed, this time 
beginning at the heels and steadily 
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progressing to the head. There was 
& second pause, a third interrogatory, 
a third response, a third discipline of 
a oy aggravated character, yet 
not the shadow of a confession. 

He had sent away the fugitive with 
his own brother for guide, detaining 
the steed ; yet though he could not 
but be sensible of the discovery of the 
truth by the Emperor, he aulborsly 
persisted in the denial. 


GOOD AND BAD POINTS IN THE CZAR. 


How admirably were the Czar and 
his subjects adapted to supply each 
other’s wants! They much needed 
one of his patriotic and energetic 
character, who could relish no exist- 
ence but one of action, to rouse them 
from their stagnant condition and 
slovenly habits. His chief enjoyment 
lay in a succession of efforts to effect 
something desirable for his fellow- 
creatures. He probably never ex- 
perienced sorrow for the many execu- 
tions he had made. “ They closed 


the career of those who would have 
done everything in their power to 
frustrate his great and good designs.” 


The contrast between Peter and his 
great rival Charles XII. was ver 
striking, in several ways ; one wit 
his mind evermore occupied with the 
well-being of his people, and the de- 
velopment of the country’s resources, 
yet giving way to violent fits of 
passion on trifling occasions, indulg- 
ing in drinking bouts, and affording 
ay fom conduct the reverse of conjugal 
fidelity ; the other with mind and 
heart occupied with military glory, 
and indifferent to the wrongs inflicted 
on the surrounding nations and their 
sovereigns, or the number of men 
slain in his mad campaigns, yet ex- 
hibiting in hisown personal demeanor, 
thorough command of temper, cour- 
tesy, and habits of unvarying conti- 
nence. Readers of Voltaire’s lives of 
Peterand Charlesare well aware of the 
trouble and loss in money and men 
inflicted on the Czar by the unprin- 
cipled conduct of him of Sweden 
vs he never among his intimate 
riends broke out into reproaches 
against him. If Peter lost his tem- 
per in small matters he was always 
cool and collected in the presence of 

eat trials and dangers. He was 

ply atiected by the news of the 
taurder of his great rival, and was 
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obliged to retire in order to conceal 
the tears that continued to flow in 
spite of his efforts to restrain them. 

However much of what was to be 
regretted in the Czar’s deportment 
was pare the result of poison 
taken in boyhood, and terror inflicted 
on him in the first revolts of the 
Strelitz. 


PETER’S DEFECTS TRACED TO THEIR SOURCES, 


The wretch who in this insurrection 
rushed to the altar in the chapel of 
Troitz monastery where Peter, then 
a child, was held in the arms of his 
mother, and waved his sword as if 
to sweep off his head, did more mis- 
chief than he could be aware of. The 
mortal terror caused by the infuriate 
look of the savage, coupled with the 
sight of the naked blade, seriously af- 
fected his nervous system; and 
though it did not deprive him of ani- 
mal courage in the sequel, yet united 
with the influence of a poisonous 
draught administered by his sister 
Sophia, it probably led to those violent 
fits to which he was subject at inter- 
vals the greater part of his life. 
They began by a twisting of the neck 
to one side, and by a violent contrac- 
tion of the muscles of the face. 

Count Paul Jagouschinsky when 
only a Denchtchick in attendance on 
the Czar, found out a remedy for 
these terrible attacks. He would 
steal out of the room, run to the 
Empress Catherine, or if she was not 
to be found, some other lady whom the 
Czar held in estimation. Bringing 
her to the door he would announce 
her to the Czar as if he had sent for 
her. Beauty, womanly pity, and de- 
votion were charms before which the 
demons that were torturing Peter soon 
gave way. 

The Czar’s life had been miracu- 
lously preserved on the occasion men- 
tioned. The assassin’s arm was ar- 
rested in the intended act by a com- 
rade who shouted to him not to 
commit sacrilege, but bring the victim 
outside the church, and there put 
him to death. The next moment the 
clang of arms and the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs were heard in the square 
of the monastery which was Ting 
filled with the loyal troops, and the 
intending assassin found it a difficult 
matter to make his esc 


ape. 
Twenty years later, Peter was T¢- 
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viewing in the square of the admi- 
ralty in Petersburg, a large body of 
seamen, when on a sudden he uttered 
a cry of terror, and started-back two 
or three paces. Those round him 
were looking at him in surprise, when 
all at once he pointed out an indivi- 
dual in the crowd, and ordered him 
to be brought forward. The wretch 
threw himself on his knees and cried 
out, “Iam guilty and deserve death, 
but pardon me, father! I have been 
suffering punishment for more than 
a score of years.’ “Are you not 
he,” said Peter, “who would have 
murdered me in the monastery at 
Troitz ?’ He acknowledged he was 
the person, and on being questioned, 
explained that he had entered among 
the Strelitz very young, that remorse 
had seized him after the attempted 
crime, and he had fied from the 
corps ; that he had lived at a distance 
in misery for a long time till he 
bethought of entering the service 
in as sailor ; and he appealed to 
his present superiors for a character 
of good conduct and diligence. 
hen the Czar inflicted chastise- 
ment in his cool moments, it was done 
to deter his people from crime ; he 
rarely punished out of a motive of 
revenge. Receiving a good character 
of the culprit, he allowed him to re- 
main in the service, but on the express 
condition of never coming into his 
nce while he lived. 
Notwithstanding his severity to the 
rebellious and obstinate Strelitz, and 
even his assuming in person the func- 
tions of the executioner, he had a 
strong objéctiun to unnecessary blood- 
sh 


The Swedes defended Narva so 
long against him that when his sol- 
diers were admitted, they gave them- 
selves up to the most unrestrained 
licence, killing, and plundering, and 
committing every kind of excess. 
The Czar’s commands to cease were 
of no avail till aided by some of his 
officers he threw himself — them 
to stop their progress, an gan to 
cut + ha all right and left. Order 
being in some degree restored, he re- 

ired to the citadel, and ordered 

unt de Horn to be summoned to 
his presence. In his first transport» 
of anger he struck him a violent 
blow. “ You, you,” said he, “are the 
cause of all the blood-shedding and 
wickedness just perpetrated, by main- 
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taining an indefensible post. Behold 
this blood,” added he flinging his red 
weapon on the table, “it is not the 
blood of your men, but of my own, 
whom I have been obliged to punish 
for crimes committed through your 
obstinacy.” 

Many brave persons are subject to 
strange antipathies where the lower 
classes of animals are concerned. 
Peter had an instinctive dislike to a 
species of the scarabeus, a great in- 
fester of Russian houses. henever 
he was to sleep in a strange apart- 
ment, he had it first well examined 
and cleaned for fear of the taracans 
as they are called in Russia. Visiting 
the wooden house of an officer one 
day, he casually asked him at dinner 
if the place was free from the insect. 
“Oh, pretty free,” said the host, “I 
have had a close search made, and to 
frighten the pests more effectually I 
have pinned one to the wall there.” 
The Czar turning round, beheld near 
the spot where he was sitting, a 
miserable black beetle quivering on 
the pin. He was so disgusted that 
he struck the imprudent man a vio- 
lent blow, and at once quitted the 
house. 


PETER’S PRETORIAN GUARDS. 


Our visitors in their communica- 
tions with their Russian acquaintance 
became aware of the small blame, we 
might rather say the commendation 
given to the Czar for the severity 
with which he had treated the rebel 
Strelitz in the last of their rebellions. 
Vasile dwelt at some length on the 
subject one evening at Mr. Brindley’s. 

“Loving and revering the Czar as 
our father and our absolute master, 
and being confident that everything 
he does in his calm moments is purely 
done for the good of his people, we 
scarcely think any punishment, any 
torture, too severe for conspirators 
against his life or authority. It will 
perhaps make your flesh creep, and 
your nerves shrink, when you hear of 
the punishment inflicted on the re- 
bellious Strelitz who during the 
absence of the Czar in Italy, conspired 
to execute a deed as parricidal as that 
devised by the wicked Catiline. 

“On the occasion of a new election 
for king among the Poles, a strong 
body of troops was placed on the 
borders of Lithuania to prevent in- 
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jury from any portion of the mighty 
armed force then assembled. Strange 
to say these trusted men comprising 
four regiments stationed in Veasma, 
Picla, Ostheba, and Dorogobusa, 
entered into a plot to change the 
overnment, and massacre obnoxious 
yars. They drove away their loyal 
officers, conferred military honours 
on privates and marched on Moscow. 
They came in the evening to a river 
not far from the city, on the Moscow 
side of which the loyal troops were 
encamped, and there on that evening 
and the following day, did the brave 
and prudent Patrick Gordon exhort 
them to return to their duty, pro- 
mising them in the Czar’s name 
pardon, payment of wages, and every 
reasonable demand they might make. 
Determined on a new state of things, 
and wearied by the brave soldier's 
eloquence, they at last ordered him 
to withdraw, or he would be shot 
down. A fight began, and when rank 
on rank had been mowed down by 
the cannon of the imperialists, they 
then threw down their arms. Thou- 
sands of men allowed themselves to 
be fettered ; all avowed themselves 
worthy of death, but it was only by 
dint of torture that any one could be 
induced to declare the originators of 
the plot and its objects. To any one 
but a true child and subject of the 
Czar it must appear unnatural, even 
devilish, to scourge the back of a 
fellow-creature, and then apply fire 
to it till the intense agony results in 
a full confession, or as most usually 
happened in the case of the Strelitz, 
welcome death. Yet what did not 
the wretches deserve, who, as some 
were constrained to acknowledge, had 
determined to sack and fire the Ger- 
man suburb of Moscow, to kill some 
of the obnoxious boyars, banish others, 
spread the report that the Czar had 
died beyond sea, and request the 
Princess Sophia Alexiowna (Peter’s 
sister) to assume the regency till the 
Czariewitch (Peter’s son) should come 
of age. 

“A chief cause of the discontent 
of the Strelitz arose from the great 
preference for the services of foreign- 
ers shown by the Czar. They could 
not brook to submit to Patrick Gor- 
don nor Lefort, one being a Roman 
Catholic, the other a Calvinist. Our 
Ozar is somewhat in advance of his 
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age and his people in religious tolera- 
tion as well as in many other things.” 


PETER’S CHIEF FAVOURITS. 


One of the most judicious selections 
ever made by the Czar was that of 
Francis Lefort, a Swiss by birth. 
The Czar first took notice of him 
while doing his duty as an officer 
among his German mercenaries. He 
had but little book learning, but was 
possessed of tact, and great political 
sagacity, and high military qualities, 
which last he well displayed at the 
siege of Azof. He enjoyed the conti- 
dence of the Czar to the last, as he 
always found him anxious to carry 
out his views for the benefit of his 
people. He occasionally got a heavy 
slap or a stroke of a cane from his 
royal master, but such trifles carried 
no disgrace with them in the court 
or camp of Peter. 

In 1699, when the Strelitz were 
undergoing their doom, Lefort was 
seized on by fever, and one time he 
would cry out for wine, another time 
for music. He did get some sleep 
from gentle melodies, but his hours 


were numbered. Being a Calvinist, 
Strumpf the pastor visited him, but 
to his earnest entreaties for some 
manifestations of faith and contrition, 
he only answered, “ Do not talk too 


much.” Peter was not a model of 
continence ; most of his courtiers 
followed his way of life ; and poor 
Lefort had been no exception. His 
weeping wife asking pardon for her 
ast faults, whatever they might 

ave been, he replied, “Dear wife, 
I never had any fault to find with 
thee ; I fem honoured and loved 
thee.” He then shook his head sor- 
rowfully, indicating that the great 
faults lay on his own side. 

Some days before the fever had 
seized on him, he was at the house of 
a lady, in contravention of one of the 
commandments. which denounces a 
branch of covetousness. The same 
evening his wife heard a frightful 
clatter in his bed-room, accompanied 
by dismal groans. She sent a couple 
of servants to see what was the 
matter, but they could find nothing 
to account for the clamour. Scarcely 
had they ended their report to their 
mistress, when the tumult was heard 
again. Again search was made, and 
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in pesibing was found in order. 

ext morning Mme. Lefort on enter- 
ing the room, found the furniture 
piled pell-mell, or scattered about in 
the most dire confusion. We do not 
insist on absolute belief in this tra- 
dition. 

When the Czar heard of the death 
of his trusty minister, he burst into a 
fit of sobbing, and cried out— Now 
I am left without one trusty man. 
Healone was faithful tome ; in whom 
can I confide henceforth ?” 

On the morning of the funeral 
tables were laid out for hundreds of 
guests; meat, fish, cheese, butter, 
caviare, abounded, and drinking cups 
reached down the entire length. The 
Russians, as was their wont, ate and 
drank even beyond the strict bounds 
of decency. Peter, when the body 
was about to be removed, was again 
affected to tears. He stooped, and 
kissed the corpse with every sign of 
sorrow and affection. Even to the 
cold remains of the talented, and 
brave, and loyal minister, the nobles 
and shopkeepers showed as much 
disrespect as they dared. Being last 
in the procession till the corpse was 
taken into the Protestant chapel for 
having the funeral service read, they 
thrust themselves to the front during 
the rest of the procession, a proceed- 
ing which gave much displeasure to 
Peter. 


PETER IN HOT WATER. 


We resume the subject of the 


Strelitz insurrection at the point 
where Vasile made a pause. Peter 
was at Vienna when the news of the 
insurrection reached him; so sum- 
moning his most intimate favourite, 
Lefort, he cried out. 


“*Tell me, Francis son of James, how 
I can reach Moscow in a brief space, so 
that I may wreak vengeance on this great 
perfidy of my people with punishments 
worthy of their flagitious crimes. Not one 
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of them shall escape with impunity. Around 
my royal city, of which with their impious 
efforts they meditated the destruction, I 
will have gibbets and gallows set upon the 
walls and ramparts, and each and every 
one of them shall I put to a direful death.’” 


Travelling at the rate of 300 miles 
a week, he reached Moscow, and 
superintended the cruel festival then 
celebrating, Sunday being no day of 
remission to the criminals. A pore 
(priest) was hanged by the Ozar’s buf- 
foon near the Church of the Trinity, 
and Dumnoi Diak Jichon Mosciwicz 
(called the Czar’s Patriarch), was 
obliged to put another pope to death 
with his own hand.* 

When under the influence of passion 
the Czar would indulge it regardless of 
existing circumstances or the presence 
of any individuals. Soon after this 
hasty return, and while the dead 
bodies of the insurgents were hanging 
on gibbets, or lying in their gore un- 
buried, he gave an entertainment to 
the ambassadors, and his princes, and 

enerals, among whom were General 

chein and his lieutenant, the brave 
and estimable Patrick Gordon, native 
of Scotland. He got into a dispute 
with his general, and suddenly left 
the room. While abroad he ques- 
tioned the soldiers on the subject of 
the officers to whom Schein had 
granted commissions rather for money 
than merit ; and re-entering in a fury 
he faced the general, and drawing his 
sword, he cried, “ By striking thee I 
will mar thy malgovernment. He 
appealed to Knes (prince) Romado- 
nouski, and Dumnoi Mitikin Mosci- 
wicz for approval. They however 
interceded for the general, and this 
only irritating him more, he struck 
right and left. The prince got a cut 
on his finger, another on his head, 
and a third on his hand. A more de- 
termined blow would have finished 
the general’s career, only that General 
Lefort caught him (Peter) in his arms 
and drew him backwards. Turning 


* For this rebellion of the Strelitz, and some other particulars, we are indebted to a 
diary kept by Johann-Georg Korb, who accompanied an Austrian Embassy to the 


Court of the Czar in 1699, and published it on his return. 


He dedicated it to the Count 


Von Kaunitz, but did not long enjoy his literary fame, for Peter, being much dissatistied 
with the plain speaking of the diary, complained to his brother of Austria, and the copies 
were all gathered and destroyed. Count MacDonnell discovered one in the library near 
Rome, formerly owned by Cardinal York, the last of the Stuarts, and turned its slovenly 
Latin inco English. The Imperial meee Vienna possesses a copy; there is one in the 


library of Wolfenbuttle, another in the 
ions, 


ritish Museum, and four or five more in other 
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furiously around he struck this his 
most valued friend a violent blow on 
the back. Lefort, however, having 
preat influence over him owing to a 
ong succession of faithful services, 
managed to pacify him. In a few 


minutes he was all jovialty again, ° 


and enjoying the music. 
~During the trials and condemna- 
tions of the Strelitz in this same 
year, he was to be seen conducting 
interrogations, beheading some of the 
criminals with his own hand, bursting 
into tears when paying a visit to his 
, Wicked | sister, Eophia, the prime 
mover of all the mischief, giving a 
sound box on the ear to young Men- 
chikoff* for dancing with his sword 
on, and assisting to quench a fire 
which was raging on a poor citizen’s 
remises as if he was a mere labourer. 
or the hurt he did in any of his 
ebullitions of passion among his faith- 
ful adherents he would feel poignant 
remorse in his cool moments, but for 
the excessive tortures inflicted on the 
rebellious Strelitz, and for doing the 
headsman’s duty on some of them he 
never experienced the slightest regret. 
His mission as he understood it was 
to benefit the millions he ruled, and 


to make them a great people ; the 
rebels were doing all in their power 
to render his great and glorious efforts 
null; ergo no torture, no punishment 


could be too great for them. The 
treacherous Sophia could not look out 
from her room in the monastery with- 
out beholding the suspended bodies 
of three who had suffered for obeying 
her wicked orders, and were hung out 
immediately before her window. 


PETER IN A DEN OF TIGERS. 


Peter’s instinct for fires, and his 
delight in assisting to suppress them, 
were generally known, and on one 
oceasion treacherously abused. A 
band of the Strelitz plotted to set a 
house in Moscow on fire on a certain 
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evening, and during the conflagration, 
assassinate the Czar, who would be 
sure to be on the spot, and assisting 
as usual. Two of the band however 
were seized with remorse, made their 
way to the Kremlin early in the 
night, revealed the plot, and named 
the house where the conspirators 
were assembled. Peter sent directions 
to the captain of his guards to surr 
round the house designated at eleven 
o’clock, and take all the inmates inte 
custody. He could not restrain his 
own impatience and curiosity by re- 
maining at home, but was on the 
spot at the point of time which he 
was under the impression of having 
marked in the order. Neither cap- 
tain nor guard was to be seen, lights 
were burning within, and such wag 
his insensibility to danger or confi, 
dence in his destiny, that he entered 
the house and walked into the room 
occupied by the plotters. They were 
thrown into the greatest surprise and 
terror for the moment, but he affected 
not to find anything wrong, and en- 
deavoured to dissipate their uneasi- 
ness by drinking to them, and freely 
entering into conversation. Either 
through awe of his prowess and high 
office, or fear of the apprehended pre- 
sence of his friends outside, no 
attempt was made on his life, and a 
half hour went by, the longest he or 
they ever endured. Then the heavy 
tread of armed men was heard out- 
side and ascending the stairs, and the 
villains were secured. Peter burst 
out into reproaches on the captain 
for his tardiness, which had imperilled 
his own life and the welfare of the 
empire, but found on inspecting the 
order that the officer had been punc- 
tual to a second, and that his own 
restlessness had conducted him to the 
spot half an hour before the time. 
These circumstances and others 
connected with the stormy year of 
1699, often formed the subjects of 
conversation at the English mer- 


* This remarkable man began his career as a pastry cook’s boy, from which low office 
he became successively, Peter's valet, his favourite, officer in the guards, general, field 


marshal, minister, generalissimo, prince. 


Scarcely able to read and write, he displayed 
the highest abilities in the field and in the council. 


He was one of the greatest states- 


men that ever illustrated Russian history, but as a counterpoise to his great qualities, he 


was rapacious, treacherous, and cruel. 
Strelitz when their doom was pronounced. 


He delighted in the office of executioner of the 
After the death of Catherine I., who survived 


Peter for a short time, he governed the empire in the name of the young prince Peter IL. 
whom he intended for husband to his own daughter. However, through the influence of 
the great Dolgorouki family he was banished to Siberia, and there his surprising career 


came to a close. 





chant’s house, Vasile being the oracle 

on warlike matters, Dimitri on the 

old social and religious usages, and 

~ changes wrought in them by 
eter. 


THE CZAR AS DRILL-SERGEANT. 


Vasile often enlarged on the diffi- 
culties that opposed Peter in all his 
warlike relations with the Swedes 
and the Turks they possessing long- 
trained veterans, he obliged to trust 
to skill and good-fortune in the train- 
ing of raw and unwilling recruits. 

“You are aware, gentlemen, of the 
discipline which the Czar has so effi- 
ciently introduced among his troops, 
and the high efficiency they exhibit 
at present. I must give you an idea 
of the character our fighting men 
bore in the end of last century. They 
were a mere mob, driven into the 
ranks from their huts, and obliged to 
provide themselves with provisions, 
there being no such institution 
amongst us as a commissariat. After 
serving their year they were sent 
back to their spades and ploughs, 
and the German colonel who com- 
manded them, endured life in Moscow 


on half-pay till their services were 


again required. Thus our forces con- 
sisted of recruits, and if they won 
victories it was only when they were 
in overwhelming force, or met with 
warriors as raw and as ill-disposed to 
warfare as themselves. The cavalry 
was composed of the nobles and their 
serfs, and when an expedition was 
determined on, the commander-in- 
chief had it proclaimed by a herald, 
and orders were sent to as many 
nobles as were considered needful to 
be summoned. These hastened as 
leisurely as their fear of the Czar 

rmitted ; and appeared earlier or 

ter at the place of rendezvous at 
the head of their mounted serfs, who 
were armed with bows, and arrows, 
and short spears. Since the Czar’s 
accession they are furnished with 
carbines and pistols. 

“ No cavalry or infantry in Europe 
show more soldierly qualities than 
our living force, but some quarter of 
a century since if they — the sel 

ing or gone against them, the 
aan oalmit to death without the 
least resistance, holding out their 
necks so as to give the foe the least 
possible trouble. 
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“ At the siege of Azof acat spring- 
ing out from the fortification caused 
the utmost terror and confusion 
among the beleaguering force. Being 
caught it was brought to Moscow 
after the siege, and carefully attended 
to in Bebraschentsko by the Czar's 
orders. 

“When Peter had crushed the Stre- 
litz with such severity (his ill-wishers 
call it cruelty), he determined to 
trust no more to the raw levies— 
soldiers this year, ploughmen the 
next. Twenty-four thousand peasants 
had assembled to take the military, 
oath at Bialogrod, but he met them 
there and absolved them of all obli- 
gations except that of contributing 
one rouble a year for payment of 
his voluntary troops. He then levied 
a large body of regular permanent 
soldiers, set about training them, and 
though while still in the recruit stage 
they were routed by Charles XII. at 
Narva, that did not discourage him. 
He persevered till he became master 
of hardy fighting men who would 
face the devil himself rather than 
give way an inch in the sight of their 
commander.” 


PETER CONQUERED AT LAST. 


It was not without concern that 
our travellers after their return to 
England heard of the death of Peter, 
caused by inflammation of the urethra. 
He suffered much before he would 
mention his ailment, and even then 
not to his own physician. His valet 
on learning his suttering applied to a 
doctor of no great skill, whose mode 
of treatment appeared at first to give 
relief. However, the dangerous 
symptoms reappeared, and his family 
physician found them so alarming 
that he insisted on a consultation. 
After much suffering he was partially 
restored to health, but he conld not 
endure: inaction; and long before 
he was in a fit condition he started 
off to visit canals, and other works 
in progress. 

After suffering considerable fatigue 
he returned, but instead of entering 
his palace he proceeded to Lachta, a 
village on the Gulf of Finland, on 
his way to inspect a forge and manu- 
factory of arms at Sisterhoch. While 
there he was witness during a time of 
rough weather tothe imminent danger 
of a boat full of soldiers and sailors 
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aground on a mud-bank. He senta 
vessel to their relief, but seeing no 

rogress made he pushed off in a 
se § and as he could not bring it 
sufficiently near he jumped out, and 
waded up to his knees in water and 
mud, and put such life in the work 
by his encouraging voice and gestures 
that the crew half-dead with wet 
and cold were all saved, and distri- 
buted among the houses of the little 
town. He slept there that night, in- 
tending to visit the forge next day, 
but feverish symptoms made their 
appearance before morning, and he 
was conveyed to Petersburg without 
delay. The malady from which he 
hoped he had been delivered, now 
resumed its sway again, and his suf- 
ferings were intense till death brought 
relief, 28th January, Old Style. His 
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generous but rash exposure to cold 
and wet occurred in the end of the 
previous October. It may be truly 
said of him that during his long reign 
he ceaselessly worked with head and 
hands for the benefit of the millions 
committed to his charge. Unhap- 
pily he was unable to master his 
own passions and propensities, but 
sooner or iater by dint of resolution, 
ability, and perseverance, he con- 
quered every human difficulty opposed 
to his comprehensive and beneficent 
design. 

Various portions of this paper rela- 
tive to the private or public life of 
the Czar were communicated to M. 
Stehlin, member of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg, by indi- 
viduals who had enjoyed his friend- 
ship or intimacy. 


THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF ENGLISH MONACHISM. 


MONASTICISM IN ITS VIGOUR.* 


THE glory of the Saxon dynasty 
gradually declined after the death of 
Dunstan. As that great statesman 
had predicted, heaven poured out its 
vials of wrath upon the country. 
Scarcely a dozen years elapsed before 
the Danes had ravaged the city of 
Canterbury ; and Elphege, who then 
sat in the seat of the renowned monk, 
was slaughtered by their hands. The 
Saxons, unable toresist them, adopted 
the fatal expedient of purchasing 
peace by payment of large sums of 
money—an inclination soon appre- 
ciated by the Danes, who, immediately 
after receiving the price of peace in 
one part of the country, found a 

retext for an incursion into another. 

he consequences of these repeated 
struggles were injurious not only to 
the eek. but also to the then 
dawning civilization of the country ; 
they were destined, however, to be 
brought to a close in a manner antici- 
pated by neither party. The Saxon 
sceptre was in the hands of a Dane, 
and before the Saxon line had been 


* Authorities: Guillel. 


Pictavensis Gesta 


restored in the person of the amiable 
Confessor, Normandy was attracting 
the attention of all Europe, her people 
were advancing in cultivation, and 
rapidly forming a famous school of 
chivalry. As far back asthe openin 

of the eleventh century, Ethelred had 
married Emma, a sister of Richard 
II., the fourth Duke of Normandy, 
by which means an intercourse of a 
friendly nature was established be- 
tween the Saxons and their future 
conquerors. Subsequently, when the 
Danes again compelled submission, 
and Ethelred’s life was imperilled, 
not only by the sword of the enemy 
but by the dagger of the assassin— 
when he feared his foes less than the 
intrigues of his own subjects, he fled 
with his children for shelter to the 
home of his wife. A few weeks after this 
flight the death of Sweyn, the Dane, 
paved the way for his restoration, but 
1e only survived two years, and died in 
1016, leaving by his first marriage 
Edmond Ironsides, who was his suc- 
cessor, and Edwy who was murdered. 


Guillel. Norm. Ducis; Guillel. Calculi 


Gemmeticensis Hist. Normannorum; Anglia Sacra; Ordericus Vitalis Hist. Eccl. ; 
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But by his marriage with the Norman 
lady he had also two sons, Alfred and 
Edward. With these children she 
fled to Normandy immediately after 
Ethelred’s death. One year only 
elapsed before Edmond Ironsides fell 
a victim to Danish intrigue leaving 
two infant sons. Canute then seized 
the sceptre and sent these infant 

rinces to his ally the King of 

weden, imploring him to procure 
their assassination as soon as possi- 
ble ; that monarch, however, declined 
to comply with his friend’s request, 
but sent the princes for greater secu- 
rity to Solomon, King of Hungary. 
It must be borne in mind that the 
legitimate Saxon succession was 
centred in Edwin, the elder of these 
children. Whilst at the Court of 
Hungary he married the sister of the 
King, and died leaving no issue. The 
surviving prince Edward was then 
the representative of the royal Saxon 
line. He married Agatha, the sister- 
in-law of Solomon, who bore him in 
addition to two girls, Edgar Atheling, 
who was the true heir to the throne 
afterwards when the great Norman 
Duke invaded the country. We must 
now trace the fate of Ethelred’s other 
children, Alfred and Edward. They 
were under the protection of their 
uncle Richard in Normandy, who 
fitted out an armament to invade 
England and place his nephews in 

ossession of their father’s throne. 

ortunately for Canute this naval 
force was destroyed or dispersed 
by a storm, but it was sufficient to 
indicate to him that his greatest 
danger lay in the court of the 
Norman Duke, and in the persons of 
these children. To arrange matters 
peaceably, and to strengthen his 
position in England by an alliance 
with Normandy, he proposed to marry 
Emma, the widow of the man whose 
throne he had seized. To this Richard 
consented, and the nuptials were 
celebrated amid the general disgust 
of the English. Still this was another 
tie which bound the interests of the 
country up with Normandy. The two 
young princes Alfred and Edward 
remained in the Norman court, were 
amt by Norman teachers, subjected 
to Norman influences, and impreg- 
nated with Norman ideas. The work 
was gradual and quite natural ; this 
was the seed-time, and the germ was 
thus gently planted by a protecting 
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and kindly hand, which in its full 
maturity brought about the Norman 
Invasion in the manner we shall pre- 
sently show. 

One of the principal conditions 
of the marriage contract between 
Canute and Emma, suggested by 
Duke Richard, was, that the child, if 
any by Emma, should succeed to the 
English throne. Richard, however, 
did not survive to see the result: 
Canute died a few years after, leaving 
Hardicanute, a young prince born of 
Emma. But he had also two other 
sons by a former marriage—Sweyn 
who was King of Norway, an 
Harold Harefoot, then in England. 
In spite of his promise to Duke 
Richard, he left the crown to his son 
Harold, when the claims of Hardi- 
canute were warmly taken up by the 
English, and his cause espoused by 
Earl Godwin, the most powerful 
nobleman of the times. The civil war 
which thus impended over the country 
was averted by a division of territory. 
Harold was to have London, with the 
provinces north of the Thames, and 
Hardicanute had the south. The 
Dowager Queen Emma then took up 
her residence at Winchester, to pro- 
tect her son’s share of the kingdom, 
he being absent in Denmark. At 
this point the then reigning Duke of 
Normandy, Robert, died when the two 
English princes, Alfred and Edward, 
who were still at the Norman court, 
thought of returning to their country. 
The tide of political affairs, however, 
was changing in England, Earl God- 
win being seduced to the Danish 
interest by Harold. A plot was then 
laid to destroy these English princes— 
Alfred being invited to visit Harold, 
whilst Edward returned to his mother 
at Winchester. The unfortunate 
Alfred had no sooner arrived at 
Guildford, on his way to his host’s 
court, than he was seized by the mer- 
cenaries of Godwin and taken pri- 
soner ; his eyes were then put out, 
and he was shut up in the monastery 
at Ely, where death soon put an end 
to his sufferings. Alarmed at this 
event the Dowager Queenand Edward 
once more fled, the Queen to Flanders 
and Edward to Normandy, when 
Harold’s death ensuing soon after, 
the crown of the whole kingdom was 
left open to Hardicanute. Durin 
his short reign Edward was invited 
again to the English court and upon 
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his arrival brought a charge against 
Earl Godwin of murdering his brother 
Alfred. Godwin, however, is said to 
have bribed the King with presents 
and procured his acquittal ; shortly 
afterwards Hardicanute died, and by 
his death a favourable opportunity 
was presented for the restoration of 
the Saxon line. The real heir to the 
throne, it will be remembered, was 
the {other Edward, son of Edmond 
Tronsides, who was also the father of 
Edgar Atheling, and nephew of the 
Edward who bore the title of Con- 
fessor. But he, as we have shown, 
was absent in Hungary, and the 
state of affairs admitted of no delay. 
The English people, therefore, ex- 
cluded the immediate descendants of 
the elder son of Edmond Ironsides, 
and chose the younger son, the Prince 
Edward, who was then at court. The 
nephew Edward was displaced by 
Edward the uncle, who afterwards 
was styled the Confessor. It will 
be also remembered that his Norman 
mother, Emma, after the death of 
her husband, had married Canute, 
the Dane, by whom she had a son, 
Hardicanute. It appears that in 
consequence of this marriage her 
affections had been alienated from 
her children by Ethelred, and she 
always intrigued on the side of the 
Danes. This is the only defence 
which can be offered for the treatment 
she experienced at the hands of her 
Saxon son when he ascended the 
throne. Edward immediately dis- 
possessed his mother of all her 
treasures, and shut her up in 
the monastery at Winchester, where 
she died in the year 1051, and 
was buried in the old minster of that 
town with her second husband, King 
Canute. The Saxon Chronicle thus 
records the event : “‘ Andin the same 
year died the old lady, King Ed- 
ward’s mother, and Hicdioaaaie’s, 
who was called Emma, on the second 
before the Ides of March, widow of 
King Ethelred and King Canute ; 
and her body lies in the old minster 
with King Canute.”* Thus was the 
man elevated to the throne who 
helped more than any other to bring 
about the Norman Conquest. He 
had been brought up as a child in 
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Normandy ; it had been his refuge 
in the hour of danger, and he owed 
not only his maintenance and edu- 
cation, but his life to Norman pro- 
tection. Naturally when in power 
he began to recall to his mind his 
Norman connexions, and  conse- 
quences which might have been 
anticipated were soon apparent. The 
court was gradually filled with Nor- 
man courtiers, the Church especially 
was crowded with Norman bishops 
and clergy, and the most valued civil 
appointments soon fell into favoured 
Norman hands. If a man’s name 
were Guesclin, de Rotrou, Grantmes- 
nil, or Fitz-Joscelin, he was sure of a 
place, but the Wilfreds, the Wulfreds, 
the Ethelards, and the Ethelreds 
were passed by with indifference. A 
change came over the aspect of things; 
the language of the Normans was then 
first used in legal documents, and the 
fashions and manners of the Normans 
were imitated by such longsighted 
but unpatriotic English courtiers who 
were anxious to appear favourably in 
theeyesof theirsovereign. The bishop- 
rics of Dorchester and London were 
given to the King’s two chaplains 
Ulf and William ; then London fell 
to Robert, a fortunate monk of Jumi- 
éges in Normandy, from which see he 
was afterwards promoted to Canter- 
bury, when that of London was given 
to the Abbot of Abingdon, Sparhafoe, 
and the vacant Abbey to Rodulf, the 
King’s kinsman. The English looked 
with displeasure upon these proceed- 
ings, but for the sake of peace and 
the amiable disposition of their new 
King, they bore with them patiently. 
Not so, however, the ambitious Earl 
Godwin, whose jealousy once aroused, 
soon found vent in action. Matters 
progressed so far that he ventured to 
make an armed attack upon Edward, 
who summoned the country to his 
defence just in time to save his king- 
dom. Godwin then fled to Flanders 
with two of his sons, where they were 
received with hospitality by Earl 
Baldwin ; but Harold, his eldest son, 
fled to Ireland: the immense estates 
were confiscated, and the family 
power second only to that of the King, 
appeared to be completely daslocatll 
But the renowned earl was not crush- 
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ed, for by the aid of Baldwin he ap- 
peared at Sandwich with a fleet, but 
as a superior force was sent out to 
meet him, he retired; the English 
then disbanded their seamen very in- 
judiciously. And as Harold was on 
is way from Ireland with a squadron 
he had raised, the Earl joined him at 
the Isle of Wight, entered the har- 
bours of the southern coast, raised 
forces and marched on London. The 
King, reduced to the last extremity, 
consented to listen to terms of recon- 
ciliation—the Normans were to be 
removed, and Godwin was to give 
hostages for his good behaviour. 
These hostages Edward sent for fur- 
ther security over to his relative the 
Duke of Normandy—an act which 
brought about a series of circum- 
stances terminating in the Norman 
Invasion. But we must patiently 
pursue the thread of history : God- 
win died soon after this reconciliation 
and Harold his son, who succeeded to 
his estates and political power, ad- 
vanced step by step in spite of in- 
trigues to a position of influence little 
inferior to that of the King. The 
childless monarch, now growing old, 
a to think about the disposition 
of hiskingdom. His thoughts turned 
to young William, his kinsman of 
Normandy. Whilst Godwin was ab- 
sent in banishment, William had paid 
a visit to the English court, and re- 
newed by personal intercourse his 
friendship with Edward. Subse- 
uently when peace was effected, and 
the Normans sent home, it is asserted 
that one of them, Robert, who had 
been Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
often urged upon Edward the pru- 
dence of appointing William to be his 
successor, and also that Edward upon 
the departure of these Norman inter- 
polaters had commissioned Robert to 
mention the subject to William. But 
with his characteristic vacillation he 
began to fear lest his subjects might 
not consent to receive this Norman 
prince, and his next step was to send 
a deputation to his ee Edward 
in Hungary to invite him over: he 
came bringing with him Edgar Athel- 
ing, his son and two daughters. A 
few days after his arrival he died, 
leaving Edgar Atheling the next heir. 
But he was a mere child, and Edward 
felt that it would be useless to leave 
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him his crown in the face of the 
ambitious Harold, whose purposes 
though not openly declared were only 
too apparent. Then he reverted once 
more to his original plan, and al- 
though no steps were taken, yet it 
was known to Harold that in all pro- 
bability the Duke of Normand 
would be the successor of Edward. 
But before we describe the incidents 
which led to the great event of the 
Invasion, it will only be appropriate 
to give some account of this William 
Duke of Normandy, towards whom 
all eyes were turning, and then to re- 
sume the thread of history at that 
oint where it connects itself with 
Villiam’s career. Robert Duke of 
Normandy had fallen in love with a 
woman named Arlotta, daughter of 
a tanner at Falaise, whom he had 
seen dancing, with whose beauty he 
was so fascinated as to make her his 
mistress, when he became so attached 
to her that, though he never married 
her, he treated and regarded her as 
his wife. She bore him a son, whose 
very birth is said to have been at- 
tended by a circumstance which in- 
dicated the future career of a hero. 
In the first few moments of his life, 
William had been placed on the 
ground by the nurses who were at- 
tending his mother, when his first act 
was to stretch out his little hands, 
seize upon some of the rushes which 
covered the floor, and grasp them 
firmly. This was William’s mode of 
taking possession of life, and the 
women who witnessed the act de- 
clared as they took him up that he 
would one day be aking.* His like- 
ness to the royal family of Normandy 
led Robert, his father, to acknow- 
ledge him as his son, and to bring 
him up in his palace as a prince. At 
the age of seven years he was intro- 
duced by his father to the assembled 
nobles of Normandy, with the pater- 
nal remark, “II est petit mais i croi- 
tera ;” the father, Robert, was then on 
the point of setting out upon a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, and was 
anxious before he went to assure the 
succession to the Duchy to his son 
William. The nobles all swore fealty 
to him, and Robert departed upon that 
expedition from which he never re- 
turned, nor was his fate ever ascer- 
tained. William of Malmesbury re- 
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lates a story to the effect that the last 
tidings heard of him were brought by 
a em who had returned from 
Palestine, where he had seen the 
Duke of Normandy borne on a litter 
towards the Holy City by four Sara- 
cens, and that he had exclaimed upon 
seeing his countryman, “Tell my 
valiant peers that you have seen your 
sovereign carried towards heaven on 
the backs of fiends.” From that time 
the troubles of William began ; the no- 
bles rebelled against him, and his youth 
was passed in the turbulence of con- 
tinual invasions, which increased to 
such an extent that the Monarch of 
France himself conceived the idea of 
seizing upon the Duchy, when a cir- 
cumstance occurred which made him 
an ally of William, and altered that 
young duke’s fortunes. The learning 
and beauty of Matilda, daughter of 
the Earl Flanders Baldwin, had at- 
tracted the attention of the young 
Duke of Normandy, and by the ad- 
vice of his peers he had proposed to 
her father to give her to him in mar- 
riage. The path of true love, how- 
ever, in these early times, did not run 
more smoothly than in the present ; 
there were difficulties in the way of 
Duke William even—first and most 
important, the lady was indifferent ; 
her heart had been given long ago to 
a young fair haired Saxon, Brihtric 
Meaw, a son of Algar, Lord of Glou- 
cester, who, however, was not willing 
to be vanquished by the smiles of the 
fair Matilda. Then there was the 
opposition of the courts of Burgundy 
and France, the Church also inter- 
posed, and seven years elapsed before 
all these obstacles could be cleared 
away. During this time William had 
to contend with many enemies, but 
had distinguished himself on the field 
of battle, and was fast becoming 
notable in the annals of chivalry. 
Two versions are recorded of an 
incident in his courtship, which gives 
us an idea of his character, and of the 
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rude customs of that age. The one 
related by an old chronicler,* states 
that in consequence of the contempt 
with which Matilda herself had re- 
ceived his proposition, William way- 
laid her in the streets of Bruges, when 
she was returning from mass, beat her 
and rolled her in the dirt. The other 
mentioned by various historians is to 
the effect that Matilda had made 
some reflections about William’s ille- 
gitimacy, which being related to him 
he set out at once for her father’s 
house, made his way into the ladies’ 
apartments, seized the scornful Ma- 
tilda by the hair of her head, struck 
her repeatedly, and after dragging 
her across the chamber made his es- 
cape. This vigorous proof of affection 
conquered the obstinate Matilda; she 
who would not listen to his prayers 
fell under the prowess of his arm. 
She began to reflect that there must 
be some depth in the passion of a man 
who would boldly venture to thrash 
his mistress in her father’s house ; 
when at length she consented to be- 
come his wife anda most excellent 
wife she proved.t This marriage ap- 
years to have confirmed William in 
his position ; and nothing of any im- 
portance to our history occurred until 
the year 1065, when an incident 
happened which materially assisted 
in bringing about the invasion of this 
country by the Normans. At the 
time when it was tolerably well 
known in England that it was King 
Edward’s wish that the Duke of 
Normandy should ascend the throne 
after his death, Harold, for some pur- 
pose which it is now difficult to 
ascertain, paid a visit to France, as 
some say to see his kindred who had 
been sent over as hostages in the 
time of his father, and who were still 
there, and to negotiate for their 
release ; or, as others maintain, to 
sarry a message from Edward to the 
Duke of Normandy respecting the 
succession to the throne of England.t 


+ The idea that William was so sensitive about his illegitimacy receives a degree of 


contradiction from the fact that he frequently and voluntarily used the term ‘‘ Bastardus” 
in describing himself in letters and charters. A document is quoted by Camden in his 
“ Britannia ” (Richmondshire), by which William gives a tract of land to Alan Earl of 
Bretagne, which commences, “ Ego Wilielmus cognomento Bastardus,” &c. See also 
Spelman, “ Glossarium,” in verb. Bastardus. 

t An interesting version of the Norman Invasion, and to all intents and purposes an 
authentic one, being generally supported by the best historians and the Bayeux tapestry, 
exists in a portion of a poem called the “ Roman de Rou,” written by Wace, who had 
every opportunity of knowing the truth, as his father was one of the Norman barons who 





He set out with two vessels, but 
not being able to reach their destina- 
tion, they were driven ashore at 
Ponthieu, and Harold was seized and 
taken to the Count of Ponthieu as a 
prize. Whilst on his way in custody 
to Abbeville, he contrived to bribe 
a bystander to take word to the Duke 
of Normandy that he was arrested 
and detained by the Count of Pon- 
thieu whilst on his way to the 
Norman court.* As soon as William 
heard the news it occurred to him 
that if he could get Harold into his 
power he would be able to make him 
do what he wished. He accordingly 
desired Count Guy of Ponthieu to 
send his prisoner to him. He re- 
ceived Harold kindly, treated him as 
a guest, féted and flattered him, until 
at last he wrung from him a promise 
that upon Edward’s death he would 
support William’s claim to the throne. 
Not content with entrapping his per- 
son, the Duke devised a plan also to 
entrap his conscience. He persuaded 
him to confirm his promise by oath 
before the altar at Bayeux, to which 
Harold consented; and on an ap- 

inted day appeared before the 

uke and the ecclesiastics, laid his 
hand upon the altar, and solemnly 
swore that he would maintain the 
Duke's claim to the throne of Eng- 
land. William then lifted the cover- 
let of the altar, and the terrified 
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Harold saw that all the relics of the 
saints had been gathered together 
and placed there, and that he had 
unconsciously sworn a terrible oath 
which it would be perdition to him 
to break.t William also promised 
him his daughter Adéle in marriage, 
and Harold, who saw that it would 
be useless to make any resistance or 
opposition, feigned acquiescence in 
all his plans,} promised to marry his 
daughter, and swore upon all the 
sacred relics in Bayeux Cathedral 
that he would help him to the throne. 
William then sent his guest in honour 
back to England, and shortly after 
Edward the Confessor died. It is 
said that, when on his deathbed, by 
the intercession of Harold’s friends, 
Edward once more agreed that he 
should succeed him instead of Duke 
William ; but no will or testamentary 
document ever transpired in favour of 
either, and it is more than probable 
that none such was executed. Harold 
had already married a sister of Mor- 
car, and by that act had intimated to 
William that no promises made by 
him would be kept; so that when 
on the hunting-field shortly after a 
messenger brought him the news that 
Edward the Confessor was dead and 
Harold had been crowned, he was not 
so much surprised but none the less 
indignant and determined to be re- 
venged. Fitz-Osbert, his Seneschal, 


accompanied William. The poem was completed in 1160. He tells us he acquired many 


of the particulars from his father. 


This poem, to which we shall occasionally refer, 


mentions that Edward thought no one so deserving of his throne as the Norman Duke, 


insomuch as— 


“ Duke Robert, his father, guided his youth ; 
William he loved, and had oft proved his truth ; 
All that was good in his life he could trace 
As owing to none but men of that race.” 
Translation of the “ Roman de Rou,” by Sir Alex. Malet, Bart. 
It then mentions the probability that Harold went over to see his friends the hostages, 


then at the Norman court, but adds— 


* So saith one tale, but others say 
That Edward bade him take his way 


T’ assure the Duke that England’s throne 
Was his when Edward was dead and gone.” 

* So Simeon of Durham, who says: ‘ Constrictus ergo Haroldus quemlibet ex vulgo, 
mercede illectum clam ad Comitem Normannie dirigit exponere quid illi contigerit.”— 
Simeon. Dunelm., p. 196. Twysden, “ Decem Scriptores.” 

+ “As he rose to his feet the Duke took his hand, 
And fast by the chest bade him still keep his stand ; 
The pall he upraised, and made Harold aware 
How solemn an oath oh such relics he sware ; 
And he, when he saw what was hid by the veil, 
And what he had sworn upon, felt his heart quail,” 
“Roman de Rou.” 

¢ “Sensit Haroldus periculum undique nec intellexit qué excederet nisi in omnibus 

yoluntati Willielmi acquiescerit.”—Sim. Dunelm. 
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incited him to oppose it. He first 
sends to England reminding Harold 
of his solemn vow, and demanding 
the crown for himself; but Harold 
pleaded intimidation asa justification 
for breaking his oath, and defied him. 
The Duke proposed to fight him, and 
to this received no answer. He then 
began to reflect seriously upon the 
invasign, and summoned a council. 
Amongst the numbers who attended 
this council to debate upon that cele- 
brated undertaking in which the 
future destinies of this country were 
involved, were the following nobles, 
some of whose names are now familiar 
to us as names native to the soil :— 
Robert Earl of Ou, Roger de Mont- 
gomeri, William Fitz-Osbert, Lord of 
Breteuil; Walter Giffart, Odo Bishop 
of Bayeux, Robert de Moreton, Roger 
de Vieilles, Ivon al Chapel. The 
deliberations were characterized by 
ebullitions of feelings varied as the 
excitement of the moment gave way 
to considerations of expenditure and 
personal subscription. They all de- 


clared at first with enthusiasm that 
they were ready to follow him, but 
when they began to consult together 


the different characters of the men 
came out. All appreciated and de- 
precated the expenditure, but some 
were jealous of the growing power of 
William, and actuated by this feeling 
wished, by withdrawing from the 
enterprise, to save their feelings and 
their purse ; they complained of the 
state of their revenues; they were in 
debt, they were poor ; they had sworn 
to defend their lord, but they were 
not bound to go with him beyond the 
sea. Some would go, and some re- 
fused ; so that at last they decided, 
not wisely, upon referring the matter 
to the Seneschal, Fitz-Osbert, and 
peevaines to abide by his decision. 
He being appealed to took a vigor- 
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ous step: leading them in a bod 
to the presence of the Duke, he tol 
him that his worthy nobles were 
all delighted with the idea of the 
enterprise; that they had agreed to 
do everything for him, to double the 
number of men they were compelled 
to raise and the money they usually 
paid to him. The nobles were thun- 
derstruck, and stood trembling with 
astonishment; when at length mur- 
murs were heard against the Seneschal, 
and some went so far as to declare 
they would do nothing; but William 
precy took them aside singly, and 
xy flattery and promises of future 
reward cajoled each one into a pro- 
mise of doing something definite, 
when he dismissed them.* 

The next step was to communicate 
his intentions to the King, and solicit 
his aid. Philip being a minor, Bald- 
win, William’s father-in-law, was his 
guardian. He naturally reckoned 
upon royal aid; but they were afraid 
of William’s growing power, and jea- 
lous of his ambition. The aid was 
refused, and the friends of the King 
endeavoured to dissuade him from 
the undertaking ; but to no purpose, 
Hot words passed, and they parted, 
Baldwin, however, secretly aided him. 
He then appealed for assistance to 
the Count of Flanders, who appears 
to have been a shrewdly cautious in- 
dividual, for we are told in the 
“ Roman de Rou ”— 

“And this was the answer the Count to 
him gave, 

=e if his assistance the Duke sought to 

lave, 

He first and beforehand must say and 

recount 

What portion of England should fall to 

the Count.”+ 
The Duke replied by sending the 
Count a packet, on the outside of 
which some words were written to 


* In the ‘Roman de Rou” the scene is thus described :— 

“ Fitz-Osbert thus spake, but the lords stood aghast, 
And marvelled and trembled at that which had passed ; 
Such pledges of service in aid of the war 
Exceeded the Seneschal’s warrant by far ; 

Many said they retracted, and clamoured aloud— 
Confusion and murmur prevailed in the crowd.” 
t “ E cil de Flandres respondi, 
K’il voldreit bien anceis saveir 
S'il s’'aie voldreit aveir 
Et asséur estre en voldreit 
D’Engleterre combien areit 
Et k’ele partie s’en fereit.” 


** Roman de Rou,” 
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the effect that his share would be so 
much as he found within; which, 
upon opening, the Count to his great 
disgust found to be nothing. The 
next person to whom William applied 
was the Pope—a step taken with 
some confidence, as there were many 
circumstances calculated to induce 
his Holiness to favour the expedition. 
These particular circumstances we 
shall examine in another chapter, 
when we investigate the peculiar 
influence exerted by the Normans 
— the development of the English 
Church. One circumstance, however, 
of a state character we may mention, 
as it has escaped the notice of many 
historians, though probably next to 
ecclesiastical considerations it had 
more influence upon Alexander’s de- 
cision than any other. The Normans 
who had settled in Italy were gra- 
dually becoming a source of great 
trouble to the Popes. Richard (the 
brother of Robert), the Norman 
Duke of Calabria, had been refused 
patrician rank by the Pope, in con- 
sequence of which he had marched 
against Rome, but was repulsed. 
Godfrey, Duke of Tuscany, was sent 
out against them ; it was with great 
difficulty they were kept down; a 
thing which would be almost impos- 
sible if they were to make a junction 
with their brethren in Normandy. 
If that were to happen, then Norman 
lances might be seen pouring into the 
streets of the Holy City. This pro- 
posed Invasion of England, if under- 
taken, would remove the probability 
of a common cause being got up be- 
tween the Normans of Italy, who 
had already threatened the Pope, and 
those of Normandy, who at any mo- 
ment might help to carry that threat 
into execution. There can be no 
doubt that this consideration opera- 
ted on the decision of Alexander, 
although he also saw in it a way to 
be opened up for a reduction of the 
hitherto independent island to the 
rising Papal power. We shall show 
hereafter how that power was in- 
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creased in England by the Norman 
influence; at present it is sufficient 
to state that in answer to the appeal 
of William, Pope Alexander, in oppo- 
sition to the advice of many of the 
cardinals, sanctioned the undertaking, 
and sent William a consecrated ban- 
ner, and a ring in which was one of 
St. Peter’s hairs. This was the finish- 
ing stroke. As soon as it was noised 
abroad that the expedition was shortly 
to sail, and that the vessels were al- 
ready moored at St. Valery, men came 
flocking from all directions to enlist 
under the standard of the Duke. The 
army soon amounted to 60,000 men ; 
and it is said that off St. Valery were 
3,000 sail, though this latter number 
has been mentioned as low as 700.* 
They were delayed at St. Valery by 
contrary winds, and the soldiers began 
to think that heaven was against the 
enterprise, until William ordered a 
procession to be made with the relics 
of St. Valery, and prayers offered for 
more favourable weather, when as 
the wind changed fortuitously, on the 
eve of the feast of St. Michael, their 
tutelary saint, their courage revived, 
and they set sail at once. William 
had a lanthorn run up to the mast of 
his ship, and at the prow was a figure 
in bronze of an infant with a bow in 
its hand taking aim. They arrived 
in safety at Pevensey, where they 
disembarked. The archers landed 
first, and were steadily drawn up on 
the shore, then came all the chivalry 
of Normandy, with their helmets on 
their heads; after these the carpen- 
ters were landed, bringing with them 
their implements, which they at once 
employed to erect a fort. Food was 
then brought, a fire kindled, and the 
Normans took their first meal on 
English soil. 

An anecdote is related concerning 
the actual disembarkation of Wil- 
liam. As he put his foot to the 


ground, he fell, and seeing indica- 
tions’ of alarm at the evil omen on 
the faces of those who were near 
him, he suddenly cried, grasping the 






* In Wace’s “ Roman de Rou,” we read: — 
“ Yet well do I mind me, althodgh but a lad, 
How my father oft spoke of the ships the Duke had; 
Seven hundred less four in number were they, 
(As he said) which put forth from St. Valery’s Bay ; 
Yet I find it recorded that three thousand sail 
Squared yards and set canvass awaiting the gale.” 
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soil, “ By the splendour of God,* I 
thus take possession of this coun- 
try.”+t The next day, being the first 
after their arrival, William assembled 
all his troops in battle array, and on 
the second day he removed them to 
Pevensey Castle. 

The news of the arrival of Wil- 
liam was carried to Harold, who was 
just returning from a victory over 
his brother Tosti, at the north of the 
Humber. He immediately hastened 
to London, reinforcing his troops as 
he went, many having deserted him 
on account of his refusing to divide 
the spoils amongst them. He was 
advised, more especially by his brother 
Gurth, to delay the war, and so tire 
out the Normans, who in a hostile 
country, surrounded by the sea, would 
not be able to maintain a long delay, 
and must therefore either force mat- 
ters to a battle or retire ; besides, it 
would give time to the English to 
appreciate the danger which sur- 
rounded them—time for the brave 
to rally, and the discontented to 
forget their grievances in the com- 
mon peril. But Harold would listen 


to none of these things, and even 


ventured to taunt his brother with 
cowardice. He was bent on bring- 
ing matters to an issue, and advanced 
at once towards the Normans, who 
had encamped near Hastings. 

As soon as William heard of Ha- 
rold’s arrival, he sent a messenger to 
him to endeavour, if possible, to pre- 
vent the shedding of blood. This 
task was deputed to Huon Margot, 
a monk of Fécamp, who demanded 
of Harold, on the part of his mas- 
ter, that he should surrender the 
crown to William. Harold was so 
infuriated at the sight of the Norman, 
that he would have felled him to the 
earth but for the interference of his 
more prudent brother Gurth, who 
arrested his arm. He then sent mes- 
sengers to William to inform him 
that he was determined to abide by 
his decision, and fight for his crown. 
William rewarded Harold’s messen- 
gers with presents, and treated them 


* William’s customary oath:— 
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with consideration, which irritated 
Harold still more, being conscious of 
his own unkingly behaviour to the 
Norman monk. He then took up his 
position at a place evermore memo- 
rable in history as Battle Abbey. The 
Normans kept vigilant watch all night, 
fearing an attack in thedark. Harold 
then sent spies into the Norman camp, 
who were soon discovered and cap- 
tured, but instead of hanging them 
William ordered them to be well 
treated, to be shown over the camp, 
and sent back in safety. It is said 
that these bearded Englishmen re- 
ported to Harold that there were 
more priests than soldiers in the 
Norman army, they having mistaken 
the shorn faces which were in vogue 
amongst the Normans for signs of the 
priesthood. 

As a final resource, the Duke sent 
three propositions to Harold, that he 
should yield up the crown, marry the 
Duke’s daughter, or let the Pope settle 
the dispute. These being rejected, he 
then went so far at the last moment 
as to send another messenger threat- 
ening them with excommunication, 
which so terrified the English that 
there would have been a panic had 
not Gurth interposed, and by a vigor- 
ous appeal to their patriotism calmed 
their fears. A battle was inevitable, 
and both armies prepared for the 
struggle. On the evening before the 
fight the. English camp was a scene 
of revelry and carousal, and they 
spent the night in riot and drunken- 
ness ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
Normans performed their devotions 
and retired to rest, the priests remain- 
ing up to watch and pray through the 
night. At the dawn of day the Duke 
summoned his commanders, and made 
a speech to them, inciting them to 
bravery by hopes of the rewards which 
should be theirs, and by the utter im- 
possibility of escape. He then divided 
his army into three lines; the first 
consisted of archers and light infan- 
try, under the command of Mont- 

omery ; the second of heavy-armed 
attalions, under Geoffrey Martel ; 


“Jura par la splendor De 
Co ert suvent sun serement.” 


“ Roman de Rou.” 


+ Mentioned thus in a continuation of Bede :—“ In egressu navis pede lapsus ; eventi 
in melius comitavit acclamite sibi proximo milite Tenes, inquit Angliam, Comes Rex 


futurus.” 
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the third consisted of the cavalry, 
which he commanded himself. Ata 
given signal the army advanced to 
the fight singing a hymn. The first 
attack of the Normans was received 
by the English, who had taken pos- 
session of a rising ground, with great 
determination, and after a desperate 
struggle the Normans were compel- 
led to fall back ; a panic arose which 
the presence of the Duke alone pre- 
vented from spreading, and the attack 
was renewed with the second portion 
of the Normans, but the English 
kept their ground, and the Normans 
fell thick and fast around them. 
A stratagem was then tried by 
William. He gave the order to re- 
treat, and the English deceived by 
this movement and elated by their 
success, hurried out from their posi- 
tion of safety in pursuit of the fleeing 
enemy. As soon as they had arrived 
on the plain, William suddenly turn- 
ed the infantry round in the face of 
the foe, and with the cavalry threw 
the astonished English into confusion. 
A great carnage ensued, but still a 
considerable number managed to re- 
treat to their former position and 
hold it. In vain the Normans tried 
to dislodge them, but once more feign- 
ing flight, these simple Englishmen, 
as before, fell into the snare, followed, 
and were still more reduced by slaugh- 
ter, but the rest returned again to 
combat steadfastly on their former 
ground. An attack was then made 
upon’ them by William at two points 
simultaneously, by the heavy-armed 
infantry in the front, and from behind 
by the archers ; after a fierce and 
desperate struggle, during which 
Harold and his brothers fought in 
the midst of their men with the 
greatest bravery, this attack suc- 
ceeded. Harold fell pierced by an 
arrow, probably from behind, as he 
was engaged with the enemy in the 
front. His two brothers fell also, 
and the English, thinned by slaugh- 
ter, dispirited by the loss of their 
leaders, gave way, retreated, and 
many were slaughtered by the pur- 
suing Normans, until darkness cover- 
ed the flight of the rest. The fight 
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had raged without intermission from 
early morning until after sunset : its 
fortunes were varied, both had fought 
with the utmost desperation, the one 
with the undying bravery of patriots, 
the other with the despair of men 
who with certain annihilation behind 
them staked their lives upon the 
struggle in the front. Three horses 
had been slain under William, and 
the shadows of night, as they closed 
over the victor and the vanquished, 
fell upon the lifeless bodies of fifteen 
thousand Normans, and more than 
an equal number of English. The 
flower of the Saxon race had fallen, 
and the lamentation of the wounded 
as they struggled with death during 
that fatal night was the knell of a 
great dynasty which had ruled the 
country through all its perils for six 
centuries—of a brave and powerful 
people who had fought with its life 
for the land which had cherished it, 
and fell on its bosom beaten, but not 
extinguished ; destined after long 
years of oppressions, humiliations, 
and indignities, to a resurrection in 
the life of history as the dominant 
race in the world of a new creation. 
Obscurity overshadows the fate of 
the remains of Harold the last of the 
Saxons. Two historians who were 
about the person of William, record 
that Githa, Harold’s mother, had be- 
sought the remains of her son after 
they had been rescued from the heaps 
of slain, and offered a sum of money 
for their ransom. That William, 
scorning to take money for the body 
of his vanquished foe, gave the re- 
mains to one William Mallet, who 
was a relative of Harold, and also 
connected with himself by marriage, 
and that the remains were interred 
close to the sea-shore.* Other his- 
torians say that the remains found 
their way into the possession of his 
mother, who buried them in the 
monastery he had founded at Wal- 
tham. This is not improbable. Mal- 
let, who was as we have seen a rela- 
tive of Harold’s family, may have 
given up the body to the mother 
when it came into his possession. 
William of Malmesbury and other 


' 

* William of Poictiers, one of the chaplains to the Conqueror, says—* Scivit enim non 
decere tali commercio aurum accipi. Dictum est illudendo opportere situm esse custodem 
litoris et pelagi que cum armis ante vesanus insedit: Guillielmo agnomine Maletto 
concessit.” Ordericus Vitalis, the other historian, says—‘‘Ad tumulandum prope litug 


maris quod diu cum armis servaverat @nomine Maletto victoris jussu traditus est,” 
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chroniclers support this theory.* The 
last tidings we hear of this poor be- 
reaved mother is in the Saxon Chron- 
icle under the year 1067, where we 
are told, “ This year Harold’s mother, 
Githa, and the wives of many good 
men with her, went to the Steep 
Holmes, anil there abode some time, 
and afterwards went over sea to 
St. Omer.”t+ There is something sor- 
rowfully tragic, yet pointedly illus- 
trative of the monastic life in the 
flight of these forlorn women to that 
haven of human sorrows. But to re- 
turn to England, although the Battle 
of Hastings was won, the difficulties 
of the Conqueror were not yet over. 
In the consternation which fell upon 
men’s minds upon the receipt of this 
fatal intelligence, all minor dissen- 
sions were forgotten, and the English 
combined for one last struggle against 
the foreign foe. Edwin and Morcar, 
the two most powerful earls, who 
had fled with the remains of the army 
to London, in conjunction with Sti- 
gand, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
proclaimed Edgar Atheling King, 
and endeavoured to rouse the people 
to take arms in his defence. Wil- 
liam, howéver, lost no time, but be- 
san his march into the country. The 
inhabitants of Romney, who had ill- 
treated some Norman soldiers who 
had been driven there by stress of 
weather, first fell under the power 
of his arms, and Norman blood was 
amply avenged. Then he advanced 
against Dover, whose garrison at 
once yielded the town to the fire- 
brands of the Normans. Here they 
remained for eight days in conse- 
quence of a disease which broke out 
in the army, but at the end of that 
time they set out for London, which, 
by means of forced marches, they 
soon reached. His approach seemed 
to strike terror into the minds of the 
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inhabitants; the people began to 
waver, to dread the consequences of 
a hopeless struggle. The ecclesiastics, 
many of whom were of Norman con- 
nexions, began to advise the people to 
yield, divisions prevailed in the Eng- 
lish councils. A large body of Eng- 
lish were repulsed by only a few 
Normans, and Southwark was al- 
ready in flames. The earls Edwin 
and Morear perceiving that resistance 
would only bring worse troubles upon 
the country, and unavailing blood- 
shed, retired to their abodes in the 
provinces. William advanced in per- 
son as far as Berkhamstead, and here 
he was met by Stigand the Arch- 
bishop, who offered the submission 
of the people to him. Soon after 
Edgar Atheling, who had been pro- 
claimed King, and many of the no- 
bility, came out of the city, went to 
the Norman camp, tendered their 
submission, and begged him to accept 
the crown. After some hesitation 
under the idea that a more formal 
subthission of the nation should be 
tendered, he yielded to one of his 
advisers and resolved on assuming 
the government at once. Measures 
were then taken for his coronation, 
when a difficulty arose. The proper 
person to officiate at the ceremony 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Stigand. We are told by Bromptont 
that William desired Stigand to 
officiate according to the usual custom, 
but that Stigand declined to conse- 
crate him, as he had invaded the 
country by violence and deprived 
the rightful heir of the throne. 
Another version, which is the more 
probable one, is, that the objection 
came from the part of William. 
Stigand was appointed to the arch- 
bishopric upon the deposition and 
banishment of Robert the Norman, 
upon the return of Godwin, in the 


* Corpus Heroldi matri repetenti sine pretio misit, licet illa per legatos multum 


obtulisset 


Acceptumque itaque apud Waltham sepelivit—Continuation of Bede. 


(Anonymous). Also the Cotton. MS., Julius VI., theve is similar testimony ; and Higden 
says—‘ Corpus Heroldi matri ejus id deposcenti sine pratis misit quod ipsa apud Waltham 
monasterium canonicorum quod ipse fundaverat sepelivit.”—Polychronicon, lib. vi. 
In the “Histoire de St. Edouard le Re” occurs the following— 
‘*A Waltham est mis en carcu 
Kar de la maison fundur fu ;” 


and in “ Benoit de St. More ”— 


“ Heraut a Waltham fut porté.” 
+ And her ferde Gytha ut, Haroldes modor and manegra godra manna wif mid hyre 
into Bradan-reolice and ther wunode sume hwile and swa for thanon ofer se to sce 


Audomare.—Saxon Chron., 1067, 
t Chron., p. 962, 
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time of Edward the Confessor. 
Robert went to Rome and procured 
letters of acquittal and restoration, 
the Court of Rome refusing to recog- 
nise the laws of England ; and the 
question then arose which has so 
often arisen, and always will arise as 
long as the Romish Church exists, 
whether the civil law of the State or 
the ecclesiastical laws of Rome should 
overn an independent country. 
ape was maintained in his see, 
and the Pope dared not interfere 
with any stronger power than the 
pen. There is evidence extant, how- 
ever, that he received the pallium 
from Pope Leo, who died two years 
after, or from Victor, who succeeded 
him, or from Stephen IX.; but at 
any rate, in the year 1060, Benedict 
X. was made Pope, and from him, if 
not from the others, Stigand received 
the pall, the record of which circum- 
stance is still in existence.* Bene- 
dict, however, was soon after deposed 
through the intrigues of Hildebrand, 
who procured the appointment of 
Nicholas II. This Pope, immediately 
upon his accession, excommunicated 
Benedict as a usurper, and all his 
followers,t and upon these grounds 
it was contended from Rome that 
Stigand was not the legal Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It is stated there- 
fore with great probability by some 
historians that these considerations 
induced William to refuse the services 
of Stigand, and his subsequent treat- 
ment of the Archbishop confirms the 
probability. In any case the honour 
of placing the crown upon the Con- 
ueror’s Sind devolved upon Aldred, 
rchbishop of York, and the 26th of 
December was the day fixed for the 
nd —— at Westminster 
bbey. Upon that day many of the 
nobility, both English and Norman, 
assembled in the magnificent New 
Minster to witness the solemnities. 
Aldred was assisted by the Bishop of 
Constance. He first addressed him- 
self to the English nobles, and asked 
them if they were willing to have 
William for their monarch. The 
same question was a the Bishop 
of Constance to the Normans, and 
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both were responded to by acclam- 
ations. The usual coronation oath 
was then administered, and we 
are informed by William of Malmes- 
bury that a special addition was made 
to it to the intent that William should 
govern the English and Normans b 

equal laws. After taking the oat 

William was anointed by Aldred, 
who then, amidst the acclamations of 
the assembled multitude, placed the 
crown of the kingdom upon his brow, 
and the bastard grandson of the 
tanner of Falaise became William L., 
King of England. At the very height 
of their rejoicing, and as the crown 
was just placed upon his head, a 
circumstance took place which threat- 
ened to bring King William’s coro- 
nation scene to a disastrous issue. The 
church was surrounded with Norman 
soldiers, whose confidence the Eng- 
lish had not yet won; they were 
therefore on this occasion especially 
vigilant and suspicious. At the 
moment when the crown was placed 
upon William’s head a general shout 
was raised by those inside the church, 
and these Norman heroes who could 
not see what was going on, took it 
into their heads that some violence 
was being offered to their chief ; they 
then fell on the people, and set fire 
to the houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The tumult was 
heard in the church, the reflection of 
the flames of the burning were seen 
and illuminated the coronation spec- 
tacle with a weird light. The nobles 
rushed out of the church, neither 
knowing what had happened, each 
ready to turn upon the other, and it was 
only by the personal interposition of 
the newly anointed William that his 
eager partisans could be induced to 
listen to the truth. Thus amidst the 
turbulence of jealousies and doubts 
was King William crowned and the 
old Saxon line cut short. Misfortunes 
fell upon the race such as we shall 
have to describe elsewhere. The 
leaders fled into the wilds of the 
country ; the Saxon Chronicle tells 
us that in the year 107! the Earls 
Edwin and Morcar fled and wandered 
through the woods and _fields.t 


* The Saxon Chronicle mentions it, and in the Cotton. MSS. Caligula, A xv., fo. 128 B, 


we have the exact date “MLVII[. Her Benedictus Papa sende Stigand thone pallium,” 
+ “Invasorem Romane sedis cum suis fautoribus omnibus excommunicans,”—Baronius 


ad ann, 1059. 


t Her Eadwine eorl and Morkere eorl uthlupon and mislice ferdon on wudu and on 


welda.”—Sax, Chron. 1071, 
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Edwin was ultimately slain by the 
treachery of his own men, and Mor- 
car fell into the hands of William. 
The “child Edgar,” as the Saxon 
Chronicle calls him, in the year 
1074, went to Scotland from Flanders, 
where he had retired, and was hos- 
pitably received by King Malcolm 
and his sister Margaret, who, when 
Philip of France invited him to his 
court and offered to assist him, gave 
him and his men many presents and 
treasure, and escorted him out of his 
dominions with great ceremony. 
But the fates were fatal tothe Saxons ; 
the wind drove them back upon the 
shore with such force that their ships 
were dashed to pieces, all their 
treasures lost, and their lives only 
saved with difficulty. King Malcolm 
then advised the youth to appeal to 
William and request his friendship. 
This was done, and the answer being 
favourable, Edgar yielded to the in- 
vitation of William to reside at his 
court and under his protection. 
Again, these hospitable friends be- 
stowed presents upon the friendless 
boy, and escorted him out of their 
dominions. He was met at Durham 
by the Sheriff of York, who accom- 
anied him to the court of William. 
Men years rolled by bringing only 
sorrow to the poor Etheling, and we 
turn to the Saxon Chronicle for the 
last intelligence of this unfortunate 
family, when we find it recorded under 
the year 1086, written as it were 
with tears :—‘“ Then he (the King) 
went over to Normandy, and King 
Edward’s kinsman, Edgar Etheling, 
left him because he received no great 
honour from him. May Almighty God 
rive him glory hereafter! And the 
Etheling’s sister, Christina, went into 
the monastery of Romsey, and took 
the holy veil. And the same was 
a very “heavy year, and very disas- 
trous and sorrowful, for there was a 
pestilence among the cattle and the 
corn, and fruits were checked, and 
the weather was worse than may 
easily be conceived ; so violent was 
the thunder and lightning that many 
persons were killed, and things even 
grew worse and worse with the 
people. May God Almighty mend 
them when such is His will.” So 
writes the pious chronicler ; it was 
a fitting termination to the last scene 
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of the representatives of this Saxon 
race. They had been } owerful and 
glorious, a race of heroes, and they 
went out from their glory amidst the 
war of elements, thunder and light- 
ning, pestilence and famine, followed 
by the lamentations of a crushed 
people—their men into exile, to share 
the hospitalities of foreign courts, 
and their women into convents, to 
weep out their lives in the silence of 
the cloister. 

We now resume the thread of his- 
tory more immediately connected 
with Glastonbury Abbey. It was 
not likely that this flourishing monas- 
tery would escape the hands of Wil- 
liam. We accordingly find that soon 
after the Battle of Hastings and his 
public consecration, he seized upon 
Glastonbury Abbey, deprived it of 
many of its lands, which were given 
to some of his followers ; and upon 
his return to Normandy, he took with 
him amongst many other bishops and 
abbots, including Stigand Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Elnoth the last Saxon 
Abbot of Glastonbury. In the early 
part of the primacy of Lanfranc, the 
Norman Archbishop of Canterbury, 
at a council held at London, Elnoth 
was formally deposed from his 
abbacy, and in the year 1081, 7’urstine, 
a monk of Caen, in Normandy, was 
sent over and installed at Glaston- 
bury as the first Norman abbot. As 
soon as he was settled in his new 
quarters, he used his influence with 
William for the restoration of some of 
the property which he found had 
been taken from the monastery. 
William, willing to make amends for 
their losses, more especially as the 
abbey had been somewhat impover- 
ished by the extravagance of the two 
last abbots, Egelward and Egelnoth, 
as well as by the Danish invasion, 
and his own rapacity, gave the monks 
a charter,* by which he restored to 
them for ever some of the lands they 
had lost, and confirmed all their pri- 
vileges. A circumstance almost im- 
mediately transpired which afforded 
the new abbot an opportunity of de- 
fending those privileges. A dispute 
had been raised by Giso, Bishop of 
Wells, as to the jurisdiction over two 
minor monasteries in his diocese, 
Muchelney and Etheling. From time 
immemorial, these monasteries had 
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been subservient to the jurisdiction 
of Glastonbury, but Giso persuaded 
Lanfranc to charge the two abbots in 
a general council of the English na- 
tion, and the case was brought to an 
issue. The Abbot of Muchelney in 
reply to the charge, boldly said 
he would answer for himself in the 
Chapter-house of Glastonbury, should 
the abbot of that place require him 
to do so. The Abbot of Etheling 
evaded all examination. The arch- 
bishop then threatened to take his 
pastoral staff from him, when he re- 
plied, “I care not, for I have a better, 
and yet I will not deliver this to you.” 
Turstine, the Abbot of Glastonbury, 
was then called upon to speak if he 
considered the matter concerned him 
inany way. He thenarose and made 
a long learned speech in defence of 
the rights of his abbey, reviewing all 
the grants and charters which had 
been made by different kings, from 
Kentwyn and Ina down to Edward, 
by which he proved that no one ever 
had any jurisdiction over these two 
monasteries but the Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, nor had any man been made 
abbot over them without being first 
elected by the Convent of Glaston- 
bury ; upon these facts he rested his 
case. The Archbishop then addressed 
the King, and said that he had no 
wish “to lessen St. Dunstan’s foster 
child ;’ and the King replied that 
neither would he disoblige the Mother 
of Our Lord, but that for the future 
the Bishop of Wells should decide the 
matter in the Chapter-house of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey. Turstine then spoke 
again, and repeated with emphasis 
that the privileges of his church were 
clear and authentic, that it would 
therefore be a violation of those pri- 
vileges were any man of whatever 
dignity he may be, allowed to come 
to Glastonbury with a judicial — 
—nor had any one a right to do so ; 
that all judgments there, both eccle- 
siastical and secular, belonged to him 
alone ; and that it was not a matter 
of wonder to him, that an invincible 
Prince, and a holy Archbishop, should 
be pressed by envious persons to make 
innovations upon his privileges; but 
on his part, the Abbot added, he, 
would never be wanting in defending 
his own rights, and the dignity of his 
church, with the same spirit as his 
predecessors had shown ; and that if 
the Bishop of Wells had anything to 
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allege, he might come to Glaston- 
bury, not upon the summons of the 
Archbishop, or even the King, but 
upon his summons, who was the Abbot, 
of the place. Turstine carried his 
cause ; Giso was cited to the Chapter- 
house at Glastonbury, but the monks 
defended their rights so ably that the 
case was decided in their favour, and 
Giso went back to his see, dishonoured 
and reprimanded. 

After thus boldly and publicly 
maintaining the privileges of his ab- 
bey, Turstine began to turn his atten- 
tion to its internal arrangements, and 
here though he acted with the same 
determination, yet from want of con- 
sideration or discretion, he brought 
about a state of affairs which came 
to a crisis in an event which termi- 
nated most disastrously both for the 
monastery and himself, and fills many 
pages of the Saxon and otherChronicles 
with wailing and lamentation. Tur- 
stine was a foreigner, and his monks 
were all Englishmen, they had been 
accustomed to certain laws and regu- 
lations, to which they were not only 
attached from habit, but from the 
strong tie of tradition ; they had been 
established by the great spirits who 
had been connected with the earliest 
periods of the abbey’s existence, and 
they dreaded naturally any innova- 
tion being made in their customary 
routine. Turstine wished to introduce 
other and foreign customs, and being 
of an obstinate cast of mind, having 
resolved upon their introduction, 
made no allowance for the prejudices 
of his monks, but proceeded to enforce 
those rules and ceremonies which 
were abhorrent to them, but to which 
he had been accustomed. At first the 
monks bore it patiently, but as they 
saw their old English customs being 
gradually neglected, and foreign prac- 
tices substituted in their place, they 
first of all remonstrated privately with 
the Abbot, and this proving of no 
avail, they brought their case before 
him publicly in the Chapter-house, 
but were met with no redress, only 
an expressed determination from the 
Abbot to carry out his plans. One 
of these innovations which they could 
least bear with, was the suppression 
of the Gregorian Chant, always used 
in their services. Abbot Turstine 
forbade its use, and ordered the monks 
to learn a new one he had brought 
over from France, composed by one 
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William of Féschamp. To this order 
they replied that they were grown old 
in the use of the Gregorian Chant, and 
the order of their services which were 
according tothe canon of the Roman 
Church, and declined to adopt a new 
one. They were displeased also with 
his arbitrary manner, the more so as 
they recollected that he had not been 
chosen canonically from their own 
body, according to their ancient right, 
but was a foreigner, of whom they 
knew nothing, who had in fact been 
forced upon them only by the power 
of victorious arms. Things then went 
on very badly, until one day they 
came to a crisis, and another Chapter 
was held. The Abbot addressed 
them upon the subject of their dis- 
obedience, spoke of enforcing disci- 
pline, and demanded their submission 
to his authority. An angry discus- 
sion ensued, recriminations were 
passed on both sides, when as he saw 
they were determined to resist his 
innovations, Abbot Turstine de- 
spatched a messenger from the Chap- 
ter-house, who in a few moments 
returned, followed bya band of French 
soldiers, all armed, and under the com- 
mand of their officers. The monks 
upon seeing them approach the Chap- 
ter-house, arose in the greatest con- 
sternation and fled, taking shelter in 
the church, where they locked the 
doors, and congratulated themselves 
upon being safe in sanctuary. The 
soldiers, however, soon broke into 
the church, and pursued the monks, 
who fled in terror up to the very altar 
stairs, where they knelt to implore 
divine assistance, with tears and 
groans. Their enemies remained at 
a distance, but shot arrows at 
them, others went up into the 
galleries, which were erected be- 
tween the columns of the church, 
and shot arrows down upon them 
as they knelt round the altar; mean- 
time the soldiers who were below 
getting bolder, rushed up the altar 
stairs, not regarding the sanctity of 
the place, ran one of the monks 
through the body with a spear, as he 
was clinging to the very altar with 
his arms ; another fell pierced by 
arrows at the foot of the altar; 
fourteen more were severely wounded. 
At length these trembling monks, by 
the terror of their danger were in- 
spired with courage, turned upon their 
enemies in a body and managed to 
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drive them before them out of the 
choir. One soldier, said to be a 
member of the Abbot’s family, seeing 
a monk carrying a cross in his hands 
and holding it up before him in self- 
defence, deliberately and wantonly let 
fly an arrow at it, which stuck in the 
wood-work of the cross. Horrified 
at the sacrilege, the soldiers began to 
take fright—a panic seized them ; 
they all rushed for the doors to get 
out of the church, in the confusion of 
which many were seriously injured, 
and some lost their lives ; the soldier 
who aimed his arrow at the cross was 
found with his neck broken, trampled 
under foot. A formal complaint was 
then made by the monks to the King, 
who could not venture to pass over 
such sacrilege without notice. An 
examination was made into Turstine’s 
conduct, and the particulars of the 
outrage, and as it was found that he 
had overstepped his duty, he was 
obliged to retire to Normandy in dis- 
grace: many of the monks, however, 
were taken into custody, and the 
matter ended. Soon after this unfor- 
tunate occurrence, and before any 
new abbot had been elected, the King 
died, and Turstine, by the interposi- 
tion of his friends and relatives, 
managed to get the permission of 
William IT. to return to his abbacy 
at Glastonbury by payment of a sum 
of five hundred pounds in silver. He 
once more took possession of the 
monastery, but appears not to have 
stayed there. The particulars of his 
death are not known; he held the 
abbey for some years, and is said to 
have died abroad. 

In the year 1101 Henry I. persuaded 
the convent of Glastonbury to accept 
Herlewin, another monk of Caen, as 
their Abbot, being recommended for 
his clemency and generosity. The 
times were different ; although the 
consent of the monks was still held 
necessary to the canonical election of 
an abbot, the interposition of the 
King was omnipotent, admitted of 
no question, and the monks were 
tacitly compelled again to accept this 
foreigner, to the disappointment of 
all those amongst their number who 
naturally looked forward to the 
dignity as a right. From the first 
they took a great dislike to this new 
comer ; they thought he would prove 
another Turstine; although a man 
of great wealth he was yery strict 
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and parsimonious in his own diet, and 
enforced similar rules upon the con- 
vent, without consideration for the 
more bracing climate of England, or 
the more vigorous appetites of Eng- 
lishmen. Dissatisfaction prevailed, 
and the monks soon found a means of 
conveying their feelings to Herlewin, 
when, to their astonishment, the 
Abbot called together his officers, told 
them that his enforcing strict rules of 
regimen was more in accordance with 
the practice of his own country than 
his own tastes; that he was most 
anxious not to acquire the reputation 
of beinga miser; begged them to un- 
deceive the monks and suppress the 
scandal ; he then gave orders that 
the gates of the court, which had 
hitherto been kept shut, should be 
thrown open night and day that no 
one might be prevented from coming 
in ; threatened the porter that if he 
shut out any man he should not only 
lose his place but one of his ears 
also; so that this Abbot whom the 
monks began to reproach with being 
a miser soon acquired the character 
of being extravagant, but with that 
fault in an Abbot we never read of 
any great remonstrance being made 
on the part of the monks in any 

riod of history. Thechurch which 

is predecessor had begun to build 
not pleasing Herlewin, he laid it level 
with the ground and began a new one 
at his own expense, upon which we 
are told he expended four hundred 
and eighty pounds. He bought an 
image and a cross for seventy marks, 
and he made a proposition to the 
King to redeem all the lands which 
had been taken from the monastery 
from the time of the coming of the 
Normans by the payment of athousand 
marks. This proposition was rejected, 
and theChronicler® says he conformed 
his mind to the saying of Terence, 
“Tf we cannot do what we will, let 
us do what we can.” Accordingly he 
set to work, and at the expense of one 
hundred marks of silver and two of 
gold, retrieved the loss of his own 
manors. He also recovered six hides 
at Pucklechurch, which he so im- 
proved as to raise its value from 
sixteen to forty pounds. He paid 
sixty marks to redeem lands belong- 
ing to the monastery in Wilton, which 
had fallen into the hands of one 
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Geoffrey de Magnaville, evidently one 
of William’s friends. He recovered 
lands at Cranmere, King Henry con- 
senting that he should hold it for 
three hides ; but one of his greatest 
achievements recorded by the Chroni- 
cler with sly humour, was his extor- 
tion of lands at Milne and Linn, out 
of the hands of one Harding, son of 
Eadnoth, a powerful man and a 
lawyer. He recovered Blackford 
from Ulric, whose brother was the 
Bishop of Durham, by depriving him 
of ecclesiastical communion, upon 
which William, the shrewd monk of 
Malmesbury, remarks that “secular 
wisdom was not always successful.” 
He brought back to the church also 
one hide of land at Compton, and 
one at Soei. He further acquired lands 
to the value of ten pounds at Wall, 
made a cross of extraordinary work- 
manship—nine palls, nine copes, one 
carpet, five vestments, three albs, and 
an altar which, being shown to John 
of Crema (probably some Italian 
artist), he was astonished, and said 
that if it were at Rome it would be 
worth one hundred marks. Herlewin 
also enlarged the offices of the monks, 
and received all clergymen gratis who 
wished to enter the monastery, 
setting no price upon their entrance, 
as some had done. The day before 
his death, as he was singing mass, he 
offered himself up to God as a sacri- 
fice, with a contrite heart and in 
tears. ‘Then, after the service, when 
they repaired to the Chapter-house, 
he publicly asked pardon of the 
monks for all his oiicnces, telling 
them that the end of his life was 
come. In the evening, by the advice 
of his physician, but against his own 
wish, he took some medicine, which 
appeared only to make him worse ; 
just before midnight he received 
extreme unction in the presence of 
the monks who surrounded him, and 
before the dawn he died. He was 
buried in the church of St. Andrews. 
Sigfrid then became the next 
Abbot. He was a monk of Saint 
Martin le Seez, and brother to Ralph 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; he 
ascended the chair of Glastonbury in 
the year 1120 by the appointment of 
*the King. He ruled over the monas- 
tery for about six years, during which 
time he gave several presents to the 


* William of Malmesbury. 
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church, and obtained a Bull from 
Pope Calixtus IT. confirming all the 
privileges and possessions of the 
monastery. He was then elevated to 
the bishopric of Chichester, and the 
vacant abbacy was filled by 

Henry of Blois, the King’s nephew, 
and brother. to Theobald, Earl of 
Blois ; he was also a monk of Cluni. 
His memory is fragrant amongst the 
monkish chroniclers. John of Glas- 
tonbury tells us he worthily governed 
the flock committed to his charge, 
recommending the divine commands 
not only by his words to his disciples, 
but endeavouring to demonstrate 
them to the more simple by his ac- 
tions. He appears to have been a 
man of some literary attainments, and 
resolutely set to work to improve his 
monastery. He turned his attention 
to the recovery of lands which had 
been alienated from the Glastonbury 
rent-roll by Norman liberality, and 
managed to recover the manors of 
Mells, Utfeculm, Camelarton, Domer- 
ham, and the town of Siston Ashcot, 
with Pedwell two and a-half hides ; 
also three and a-half hides in the 
manor of Murilinche; he also ac- 
quired the isle of Andredesei, and 
annexed it to the vestry, and assigned 
a pension of fifty shillings out of 
Pucklechurch to the sacristy, for the 
maintenance of a taper to burn con- 
tinually before the image of the Vir- 
gin, in the old church. Three years 
after his accession to the abbacy of 
Glastonbury, this scion of royalty 
was made Bishop of Winchester ; but 
contrary to all usage was allowed to 
retain his position as Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, for which a special dispen- 
sation was granted by the Pope, at 
the intercession of the King; he was 
also made legate to his Holiness, and 
being so nearly related to royalty, and 
endowed with so many honours, he 
appears to have been the grandest 
abbot of the long roll of Glastonbury. 
However, the additional duties of his 
bishopric, and the distractions of 
his office as legate, did not prevent 
him from continuing the good work 
he had begun at Glastonbury. It is 
recorded that he added many build- 
ings to the manors of. the abbey and 
to the monastery itself. Amongst 
these latter were the belfry, chapter- 
house, cloister, wash-house, refectory, 
dormitory, the infirmary, with its 
chapels, a large and commodious 
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palace, the outer gate of square stone, 
the great brew-house, and several 
stables for horses, these he erected 
entirely from their foundations. He 
also gave several valuable ornaments, 
&c., such as carpets, curtains, copes, 
chasubles, stoles, muniples, also ban- 
ners, crosses of silver and gilt, pieces 
of embroidery, and other things too 
numerous to mention. He also con- 
tributed largely to swell the goodly 
collection of relics at Glastonbury; 
and as we shall have occasion to refer 
to this list on some future occasion, 
we shall enumerate the gifts of the 
renowned Abbot Henry of Blois more 
particularly. There was a silver-gilt 
cross, with some pieces of that of our 
Lord, and on one side of it were these 
verses— 


“En! arx alma crucis; en! fabrica sancta 
salutis 
En! tronus hic regis: en! 
mundi ;” 


conciliatio 


also a silver-gilt cross, with relics of 
St. George, St. Cosmas, St. Indractus, 
St. Benignus, St. Andomar, and St. 
Hilda. He also gave the bodies of 
the holy virgins St. Ursula and St. 
Daria, with relics of St. Guthlac the 
Anchorite ; some of the milk of St. 
Mary; some of her hair, with the 
cross of her tomb, and one of her gar- 
ments ; asleeve of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, and some of his hair ; oil from 
the tomb of St. Catherine, and a large 
bone of St. Nicholas ; one bone of St. 
Benedict, and a sapphire which had 
been given by St. David to Glaston- 
bury, but had been long hidden on ac- 
count of the wars and depredations, no 
one knowing where it was, until Abbot 
Henry discovered it concealed in a 
certain door of St. Mary’s Church, 
and had it adorned with silver and 
precious stones, as it is to be seen to 
the present day, says John the monk 
of Glastonbury; and in addition to all 
these hallowed bones he gave some- 
thing of more practical use to the 
library in the shape of forty volumes. 
No wonder the chronicle glows with 
the praise of this good Abbot. He 
understood the monk of his times, 
and dealt gently with him ; he was a 
genial monk himself, and we are told 
that shortly after the death of the 
King, his uncle, and the accession of 
Stephen, who was his brother, he be- 
thought himself, no doubt, amid the 
rejoicings and festivities of the occa- 
23 
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sion of his old friends the monks at 
Glastonbury, and as it is quaintly re- 
corded, “considering that a compe- 
tent supply of corporeal wants is 
won’t to attract some persons to the 
service of God,” and chiefly to cut off 
all occasion of muttering, he thought 
fit to appropriate some things for the 
recreation of the monastery. Accord- 
ingly he added ten shillings per week 
for the use of the kitchen; the mill 
at Street and the revenue of twenty 
ae of pepper from the city of 

ondon. He also enjoined upon 
them the observance of the principal 
festivals of St. Mary ina more solemn 
manner. He also gave to the con- 
vent thirty salmon of the revenue of 
Henry de Northlode’s land, and ten 
from Hundesturt ; two measures of 
honey and ten salmon from the land 
of William le Coc; one horseload of 
wine, being the equivalent for certain 
land called the wineland, and two 
measures of honey of the land of 
Ricerius ; six measures of honey of 
William de Mante, in acknowledg- 
ment of certain land at Brentmareis. 
He also ordained that on the eight 
principal festivals of the year a wax 
taper of eight pounds should be 
offered on St. Mary’s altar by the 
Abbot, that it may be burnt there 
at divine service. During his long 
and useful career, this great Abbot 
to finish and secure what he had 
done, had procured from the succes- 
sive kings and popes whom he had 
outlived, confirmations of all the pos- 
sessions and privileges of Glaston- 
bury, these confirmations were made 
by the Popes Innocent II, Alexan- 
der IIL, and by the three Kings, 
Henry L., Stephen, and Henry II. 
He departed this life in the year 
1171, after wearing the mitre of 
Glastonbury for the long space of 
forty-five years, and was buried at 
Winchester, having lived through 
the reigns of Henry L, Stephen, 
and seventeen years of Henry IL. 


At the period of the death of Abbot 
Henry, the subjugation of Ireland 
was effected (1172), and the King 
gave many of his soldiers and fol- 
lowers lands and possessions there 
in fee, and appointed a Chancellor, 
Seneschal, justices, and other minis- 
ters. One of these, Philip of Wor- 
cester, who had been made Constable 
of Ireland, gave to the monastery of 
Glastonbury the town of Kilcumyn,* 
in that country, with the church and 
one hundred carracates of land, freed 
from all secular service, and with all 
appurtenances, for the building and 
founding of a priory of monks, in 
honour of St. Philip, St. Jacob, and 
St. Cumin. This was ultimately 
done, and a monk of Glastonbury, 
one James, with other brethren went 
over; brother James becoming the 
first: prior.t 

This gift was followed by a second, 
for one William de Burg gave to 
Richard, another monk of Glaston- 
bury, probably one of the settlers at 
Kilcumyn, the town of Ardimur, with 
the church and certain adjacent isles, 
with a religious house to be construct- 
ed for the benetit of his order, and in 
honour of the Virgin Mary. Another 
priory was then founded which was 
called Ocmild, and the monk Richard 
became its first prior.t 

Robert, Prior of Winchester, was 
the next Abbot after Henry ; he was 
a wealthy man, and very charitable 
to the poor. Like his wise predeces- 
sor, he appears to have understood 
the monk of the eleventh century, 
for we are informed that in order 
that his memory might be the more 
devoutly preserved, he arranged that 
some refreshment should be provided 
always on his anniversary, not only 
for the brethren of the convent, but 
for the poor. He gave the tithes of 
Newton and Kentelesworth to the 
monastery, also the wax and honey 
which his predecessors were in the 
habit of receiving from the Honey 


* Nec multo post, quidam Philippus de Wigornia acts constabulariq: Hibernié fétus 
contulit in eadem, monasterio Glast6n: villam de Kilcumyn cum ecclia ejusdé: ville.— 


Cotton. MSS. Tiberius A, v. fo. 102. 


+ Missus est illuc a Glastén. quida Jacobus cum aliis ejusdem loci monachis et fétus 


est ibi Prior primus.—Cotton. MSS., ibid. 


¢ Aliq. quoq. vir venerandus nomine Wilhmas de Burgo circa idem tempusdedit quida 


Ricardo Monacho quandam villam in Hypernia que vocatur Ardimur cum ecclia, &c. 
- » « edit et quasdam insulascircumjacentes . . et quandam domi religionis 
ad sui ordinis professionem construéda in honorem Dei et Bte Mariw Virginis, Fundato 
igitur ibi pdratu vocatus est locus ille Ocmild predcusq. Ricard. factus est ibi primus 
Por.—Cotton. MSS. Tiberius A, y. fos. 102 and 103, 
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Farm. To the church he gave five 
copes, three chasubles, three veils, 
two albs, with several stoles and 
maniples. During the abbacy of 
Robert, the first monkish quarrel 
arose between the monastery and the 
see of Bath and Wells, the prelude to 
that great monkish squabble which 
subsequently raged so fiercely as to 
necessitate the interference of the 
King and the Pope; and of which 
the compiler of the “ Anglia Sacra” 
has preserved a memorial written by 
Adam of Domerham. It appears 
that the churches of Pilton and 
South Brent had always been in the 
patronage of Glastonbury, but they 
fell into the hands of the church of 
Wells, through the following cir- 
cumstance, the monkish chronicler 
of course insinuating that the whole 
thing was a plot on the part of the 
bishop. Reginald, who was Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, had induced Abbot 
Robert to become a canon of Wells 
cathedral, taking the above churches 
as his demesne. Shortly after, find- 
ing the double office too onerous 
for him, the Abbot resigned his can- 
onry ; but the see of Wells claimed 
the power over the two churches by 
reason of a transaction made con- 
cerning the jurisdiction of the arch- 
deaconry. The poor monks were 
impleaded by the bishop, and it was 
settled by the annexation of the 
church of South Brent, on the con- 
dition of the archdeacon’s doing 
fealty for the same to the church 
of Glastonbury. Abbot Roger died 
after filling the chair for seven years, 
and was buried in the south side of 
the Chapter-house. Contrary to the 
expectation of all, instead of allowing 
them to elect a successor, the King 
Henry II. retained the monastery in 
his own hands, and as it ultimately 
turned out, for his own political pur- 
poses. He wished to negotiate some 
business at the Court of Rome, and 
could not find any one in his own 
dominions who had tact enough or 
interest sufficient to accomplish his 
desires with the Papacy. But a 
bright idea occurred to him. At the 
monastery of Cluny, the chamberlain 
was Peter de Marci, a monk who had 
reat influence at Rome, through his 

fother the Bishop of Albano. Henry 
then fixed upon this man as his in- 
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strument, and to win him over to his 
purposes made him an offer of the 
vacant mitre of Glastonbury. He 
accepted it, repaired to Glastonbury, 
and being anxious to be elected by 
the monks, endeavoured to cajole 
them with fair promises and gifts. 
They, however, had heard some- 
thing already of Chamberlain Peter 
—strange rumours of intrigue and 
irregularity ; they therefore resisted 
his appointment, but witheut suc- 
cess. 

The year following a tremendous 
fire broke out in the monastery, on 
the Feast of St. Urban, when all the 
buildings except the apartments built 
by Abbot Robert (into which the 
monks retired afterwards), and the 
belfry built by Bishop Henry, were 
consumed ; everything was destroyed 
—all the beautiful new buildings 
erected by Bishop Henry; the old 
abbey lay in a heap of ashes, books 
of great value, relics of still greater, 
ecclesiastical documents, gold and 
silver ornaments—all were destroyed, 
and the poor monks were driven into 
Abbot Robert’s apartments and cha- 
to manage as best they could. 

n the midst of their misfortunes 
they were freed from the yoke of 
Abbot Peter, the foreigner, who died 
in the year 1184, The King then 
took pity upon the monks, and 
charged Ralph, a son of Stephen, 
and his own chamberlain with the 
repairing and rebuilding of Glaston- 
bury Abbey. For this purpose he 
granted his charter.* The King’s 
chamberlain set about the work 
with diligence, and even assisted the 
monks in their extremity out of his 
own purse, allowing them and the 
servants an additional quantity of 
bread, amounting to one quarter of 
what they then had. At length the 
church of St. Mary was finished ; it 
was built upon the very spot where 
the old church had stood, and was 
poreey decorated. Reginald, the 

sishop of Bath and Wells, conse- 
crated it. Then’ the offices were 
erected, and last of all, the large 
church, which was extended to the 
length of four hundred feet. No 
expense was spared in building and 
decorating these new churches and 
the monks’ offices, and what the 
revenues of the abbey failed to meet, 


* Appendix to Dugdale, Vol. II., No. cii. 
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the liberality of the King made up. 
During these works, relics of the 
old saints of the abbey were dug up, 
and we are told they were placed in 
shrines. Amongst others those of 
St. Dunstan, or rather that portion 
of St. Dunstan's relics which had 
been retained at Glastonbury, were 
recovered, and gave rise to the first 
monastic quarrel between the monks 
of Glastonbury and the authorities 
at Canterbury about the proprietor- 
ship of these bones, and which was 
not even concluded in the sixteenth 
century. The fact of this discovery, 
which drew from Eadmer,the monk of 
Canterbury, a letter of remonstrance, 
has already been mentioned in a for- 
mer chapter. The incidents of the 
discovery, as related by Adam of 
Domerhan, are the following. There 
was in the monastery a certain old 
monk whose name was John Canan, 
and to him it was generally believed 
by the convent that the secret of 
Dunstan’s burying-place had been 
transmitted by succession. There 
was also in the monastery a lad, by 
name John Waterleghe, to whom the 
aged monk was much attached, and 
the inquisitive brethren urged this 
lad to beguile the old man into show- 
ing him the spot where the saint was 
buried. The boy attempted the task, 
but in vain, until one day the monk 
yielded to his importunities so far 
as to say, “ My son, no sooner will 
you enter the church and sprinkle 
ourself with holy water, than your 
bit will touch the stone under which 
that which you inquire about is con- 
cealed ; but ask me no more con- 
cerning this affair, and wisely consider 
with yourself what you have heard.” 
The boy kept the old man’s secret 
until death removed him, when he 
divulged it to the monks, and 
two of them went, taking the lad 
Waterleghe with them to the spot 
where they found the stone, as had 
been described, and lifting it up dis- 
covered a wooden chest plated over 
with iron. The prior and all the 
convent were then summoned, and 
the case opened, when they found 
some of the bones of Dunstan, a ring 
in one-half of which was a picture 
curiously wrought ; on the right of 
the chest were the letters “Sis.” 


* “ Historia Novorum sive Sui Seculi,” from 1066 to 1122. His style is like a verdant 
oasis in the vast desert of monastic lore, being, strange to say, totally free from miracles. 
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(sanctus) with a crown over them, 
and on the left the letters “ Ds.” 
with a similar ornament. The monks 
then gathered up the relics, and 
solemnly placed them in a shrine 
covered with gold and silver, together 
with relics of St. Oswald, the king 
and martyr. Hence the agitation of 
the Canterbury monks when the news 
was brought them of this new shrine 
at Glastonbury. Competition was 
great in those days, as severe perhaps 
in relics as it is now in manufactures ; 
crowds were drawn to the shrine of 
Glastonbury, for there had always 
been a popular instinct that the great 
Saxon Abbot, or the better portion 
of him, lay in his native town, and 
in the Abbey, about whose aisles 
he had wandered as a little child, 
which had been the pride of his man- 
hood, the ornament of his fortunes, 
and his shelter in adversity. But as 
the Avalonian coffers were rapidly 
filling, and those of Canterbury as 
rapidly diminishing, it became evident 
that something must be done to turn 
the tide of faith, which had hitherto 
flowed with such regularity, back to 
the archiepiscopal see, and therefore 
Master Eadmer, who was the author of 
some valuable history,* was deputed 
to write a letter to the brethren of 
Glastonbury upon the subject. The 
bitterness of that letter speaks for the 
success of the Glastonbury shrine, 
and is preserved in the collection of 
the “ Anglia Sacra.” The fairest sup- 
position is that both had a portion 
of the saint’s precious relics. Canter- 
bury would oe never have had 
a bone had they remained there 
during the ravages of the Danes, who 
would have dug into the bowels of 
the earth for him had he been there, 
and therefore the sulemn assertion of 
the Glastonbury monks that the relics 
had been sent, as were many others 
all over the country, to the Abbey for 
safety, acquires an additional proba- 
bility. The abstraction of a certain 
portion before their return would be 
an easy thing, and one almost sure 
to take place, which seems to be again 
proved from the statement of Can- 
terbury itself, for when the tomb was 
searched there, they only found a 
portion of the remains. As an ex- 
cellent specimen of the peculiar 
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acerbity of monastic correspondence, 
we will quote a passage or two from 
Archbishop Warham’s celebrated 
letter. Eadmer wrote his remon- 
strance in the year 1124, and the 
subject was revived four centuries 
after by Wm. Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who caused a search to 
be made, when he found, according 
to his own statement, the “skull bone 
of the renowned saint complete and 
divers bones of his body.”* A letter 
was then written to the Abbot of 
Glastonbury, which recites the result 
of the search, and adds, “ Wherefore 
we wonder vehemently that you 
should be led by such blindness, or 
such temerity or audacity, as not to 
be afraid of asserting that the said 
body was buried with you.”t To 
this letter the Abbot replied very 
mildly, and suggested the fact of a por- 
tion of the relics being at both places, 
which only appears to have aroused 
the monkish spite of Warham to a 
greater pitch, for anot! +r letter was 
written in a most abusive strain, the 
concluding paragraph of which we 
will quote. “We are compelled,” 
says this haughty prelate, “to pro- 
tect boldly, and to the best of our 
power, the dignity and rights of our 
Church. In order, then, that this 
business may be fairly weighed, and 
brought to a just issue, and all kinds 
of ambiguity, scruples, and occasion 
of scandal be removed, we do em- 
phatically exhort and earnestly re- 
quire you to bring tolightimmediately, 
and without delay, the writings, evi- 
dences, documents, and everything 
which supports your cause in this 
matter. But if you will not do so, 
this one thing you may take for 
granted, that we will declare by our 
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letters, and stringently enjoining 
throughout our province of Canter- 
bury, that no one shall venerate or 
regard as true the relics asserted to 
be with you, under pain of excom- 
munication and other ecclesiastical 
censures. At Lambeth, 10 July, in 
the 23rd year of the reign of Henry 
VIL. and 5th of our Pontificate.”t 

But to return to the affairs at Glas- 
tonbury from this monks’ ‘quarrel 
about dry bones, which, by the way, 
was rudely interrupted by coming 
events, for only 20 years after War- 
ham’s letter, every monk in England 
was too busily engaged in saving his 
own to trouble about other and dead 
men’s bones. The church was nearly 
re-built, and would have been com- 
pleted had it not been for the King’s 
death, which took place in 1189, and 
he was buried at Font Everard in 
Normandy. Richard his son then 
sueceeded him, but was too much 
engaged with military matters to at- 
tend to the building of the church at 
Glastonbury, so that the works were 
suspended for the want of funds. 
But soon after the death of Abbot 
Peter, Henry de Soliac, the Prior of 
Bermondsey, was appointed to be the 
next Abbot; he was related to the 
King, and it was during his abbacy 
the bones of Arthur were dug up, as 
we have already described in a former 
chapter—Giraldus Cambrensis being 
present at the search. Henry de 
Soliac obtained from the Pope several 
privileges for the monastery, but what 
was more, recovered the churches of 
Pilton and Dicheat from the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and managed to 
levy for the benefit of the monastery 
the following pensions upon the seve- 
ral churches mentioned :— 


* Calvam capitis memorati sancti integram atque diversa sui corporis ossa reperimus. 


—-Ang. Sacra ii., p. 226. 


+ Quare vehementes admiramur tanta vos cecitate tantane temeritate aut audacia duci 
ut non vereamini asserere prefatum corpus apud vos habere sepultum.—Ang. Sac. ii., p. 


226, seq. 


t Jura equidem et Ecclesie nostra dignitatem in omnibus quoad possumus fortiter 


tueri et conservare astringimur. Ut hoc itaque negotium equa lance trutinetur, justo exitu 
potiatur, omnimode ambiguitates, scrupulus, occasioque scandali prorsus tollantur vos 
enixe hortamur ardenterque requirimus ut scripta evidentias munimenta ceteraque 
omnia que titulo in hac parte vestro suffragari videbuntur citra omnium sanctorum 
solennia proximo ventura sine ulteriore delatione in medium afferre diligenter curetis. 
Quod si non efficeritis hoc unum pro certissimo habetote vos ubique per nostram Can- 
tuariensem Provinciam literis nostris declaraturos acriterque injuncturos ne quis hujus 
modi assertas apud vos reliquias sub excommunicatione aliarumque ecclesiasticarum 
censurarum penis deinceps venerari aut pro veris Reliquiis reputare presumat.—Ex 
Lambeth decima Julii, anno Regni Henry VII., 23 et Pontiticatus nostri 5. 
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From the churches of 


St. John’s Glaston, 
Doditing, - . - 
Shapwick, 


- 6 marks. 
« 4 do. 

° ° - 40 shillings. 
To the Infirmary. 


Brewes, ° ° : - mark, 
To the Physicry. 
° ° - 60 shillings. 
4 marks, 


Street, 
Sowey, é ‘. ‘ ‘ 
To the Almonry. 
Camelarton, . “ 

Muddleton, . 


- 1 mark. 

. . - 10 shillings. 

To the Chantry. 
. . . 40 shillings. 

1 mark, 

$ mark, 


St. John, 

Winscombe, . : ° 

St. Peter's, Ilchester, . ° 
To the Works. 

Merelinche, . ° . 

Wrington, 

Dicheat, 

Batcombe, 

East Pennard, 

Mellis, . 

Bodelei, 

E. Brent, 

Monkaton, 


Limpesham, . 


He, however, was not liked by the 
monks ; he took very little interest in 
the rebuilding, which was at a stand- 
still ; he also very unjustly gave lands 
belonging to the abbey in fee to his 
friends, and by many other innova- 
tions upon the customs of the con- 
vent, drew down upon himself the 
indignation of the brethren. Mean- 
while as they were naturally anxious 
to continue their buildings, they 
managed to keep the works going on 
by seeking alms, and sending out to 
various quarters certain chosen ones 
of their number to preach and exhibit 
their choicest relics. But at this 
point a terrible calamity befel Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, in which Abbot 
Henry does not figure very creditably. 
The monks had been for a long time 
at a sort of a skirmishing warfare 
with the Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
in fact for centuries the rich monas- 
tery of eerainer had been an ob- 
ject of envy to the bishopric, and 
every effort had been tried to get it 
in their power, but without success 
until now, when an utterly unforeseen 
and unexpected circumstance brought 
it about to the great horror and 
consternation of the poor monks. 
Whilst they were chaunting their 
services peacefully, and speculating 
about their new buildings, their fate 


100 shillings. 
- 40 do. 
. 8 marks. 
- 20 shillings. 
« 1 mark. 
- 20 shillings. 
- 20 do. 

1 mark. 

2 marks, 

1 mark, 


Glastonbury Abbey, Past and Present. 


[Sept. 


was being settled far away in at 
Austrian dungeon, and by people 
who had never seen them. fe vill 
be remembered that King Richard, 
when on his way home from the 
Crusades, was taken prisoner in 
Austria, and was not released until 
the nation had paid one hundred 
thousand marks for his ransom. 
Whilst he was in the Austrian pri- 
son one Savaric, a relative of the 
Emperor, and his chancellor, did 
various act8 of kindness to the un- 
fortunate prisoner King, and in the 
course of their intercourse so far ac- 
quired an influence over him as to 
elicit from him a promise that he 
would give him the Bishopric of 
Bath and Wells. After that, be- 
thinking himself that the wealthy 
Abbey of Glastonbury, situated in 
the diocese, would be a very accept- 
able addition, he induced the Em- 
peror to wrest another promise from 
the King, that this should also be 
added. Harassed by his entreaties, 
and afraid to refuse as his release 
was then under discussion, King 
Richard gave his consent, as he 
afterwards confessed, with unwilling- 
ness. Then Savaric, through the 
King’s influence, managed to procure 
from Hubert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and William, Sishop of Ely, 
letters imploring the Pope Celestine 
to unite the Abbey of Glastonbury 
with the diocese of Bath and Wells. 
These letters were sent by messen- 
gers, who assured the Pope, who was 
then worn out by age, that the 
dissensions between the two places 
were a scandal upon the church, and 
would never cease until the abbey 
was united to the bishopric; by this 
means they won his consent, and 
the affair was settled without the 
Abbot of Glastonbury or the monks 
of that place being consulted in the 
matter in any way. A private mes- 
sage was sent to Abbot Henry, re- 
questing him to come over to the 

ing at once. After the customary 
solemnities held on the departure 
of an abbot, he bid the monks fare- 
well, himself, as ignorant as were 
they of the object of his journey. 
As soon as he had arrived he wag 
welcomed by the King, who said,* 
* Dear cousin, if you had come sooner 
I had been sooner released; the 


* Anglia Sacra I., p. 578 et seq. 
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Emperor presses me to give Savaric 
the Abbey of Glastonbury as an 
addition to the Bishopric of Bath 
and Wells, and you shall be pro- 
moted to the Bishopric of Worcester, 
now vacant.” The bait was an ex- 
cellent one, and Abbot Henry con- 
sented to the arrangement ; he was 
then put into communication with 
Savaric, and the two consulted as 
to the best means of bringing the 
business to an issue. As a prelimi- 
nary step, he sent some of his ser- 
vants back to England to sell all 
the movables they could in_ the 
abbey. Shortly after, on the Feast 
of St. Michael, he returned himself 
and resumed his duties, maintaining 
a rigid reserve as to what he had 
been doing on the occasion of his 
journey. Things went on thus, the 
monks totally unconscious of their 
having been bartered like cattle, 
until Advent, when suddenly the 
abbot was called away to London. 
Very soon after his departure Savaric, 
who had arrived and taken up his 
bishopric, sent for Harold, the Prior 
of Glastonbury, to confer with him 
on matters connected with the monas- 
tery. He set out, taking two other 
monks with him, anticipating some 
new difliculties and contentions, but 
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when they arrived, Savaric asked 
them naively where their Abbot was. 
They replied he was gone to London ; 
“then,” said Savaric, addressing the 
prior, “you are discharged of him, 
tor I am your Abbot!” Whilst this 
conference was being held, Savaric’s 
agents were on their way to Glaston- 
bury. The interview was only a trick 
to get the prior, who had charge of 
the monastery in the absence of the 
Abbot, out of the way, in order that 
they might accomplish their purpose 
the moreeasily. Before Prior Haroid 
had suttliciently recovered from his 
astonishment at the announcement 
of Savaric, and had set out on his re- 
turn, the agents of the astute foreigner 
had seized upon the abbey and all its 
appurtenances in the name of the 
King, and by his authority ; and 
when the prior arrived he found them 
in full possession of the place, and 
the monks all paralysed with rage and 
terror. This event, which was the 
forerunner of an Iliad of monastic 
woes, took place inthe year 1192; 
and at this point we will leave the 
monastery of Glastonbury, with its 
runaway abbot, its indignant prior, 
and its wailing monks, to gaze upon 
the broad world of life which lay 
stretched out beyond its walls. 
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Berore, however, he had received 
Mrs. Lepell’s acknowledgments, Doc- 
tor Pinkerton had a long talk with 
his patient in private. When he was 
gone Mr. Lepell and his daughter 
talked a long time together. He de- 
lighted in having her sitting beside 
his bed, and she read to him. She 
was a very gentle, affectionate girl ; 
and his soft eyes, as they rested on 
her, grew yet softer. The father and 
daughter found a great comfort in 
’ speaking together ; and very often the 
book was laid aside—the history or 
novel—in which, to say the truth, he 
took not very much interest. His 
attention seemed always to be wan- 


dering away. At this time Mrs. 
Lepell was below at her lunch—a 
chop and a glass of claret—for what 
wich the house furnishing, and the 
affairs (his daughter was as helpless 
as a child), and the patient upstairs, 
she had a great deal on her mind. 
After the lunch she sat in her easy 
chair and rested a little. She was 
still very indignant with the doctor, 
and smiled a little to herself, as she 
thought how pleasantly she had 
punished his freedom. “It will bea 
good lesson to him; he has lost a 
very profitable job.” 

The day thus wore on, which was 
indeed the pattern of many days, 
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The anxious lady of the house had 
many concerns to look after. There 
was a little furniture—odds and ends, 
in addition to the more weighty and 
necessary matters—the “furnishing,” 
in short, which every newly-furnished 
house requires. She had a great deal 
“on her mind,” as she often said, 

ently, of herself, not with repining, 

ut accepting her lot cheerfully. 
And there was no one to share the 
load with her. She had become a 
nurse now to a hopelessly broken 
husband ; and as for the young girl, 
considering that it was not a usual 
thing to have such an arrangement 
during the first months of such a 
marriage, she might at least take her 
share in the labours of the place. 
However, Mrs. Lepell made no com- 
plaint—none in the wide world—ac- 
cepted her lot, whatever it was, with 
exceeding cheerfulness, and contented 
herself with working like “a con- 
tented and willing little horse.” It 
should not come from her—the be- 
ginning, at least, of whatever was to 
come. 

Thus then the day went by. The 
lamps were lighted and tea brought. 
The mistress vf the house made it, 
unassisted and alone. Upstairs the 
father and daughter were still sitting 
and talking together ; and yet scarcely 
talking, for the father would merely 
ask a question, and for the rest of the 
time hold her hand, and look list- 
lessly at her eyes. 

“ Don’t you like the doctor, papa?” 
she asked. “Is he not kind and 
considerate ; and there is something 
about him so firm and confident, that 
I am convinced he is to do you good 
and make you well.” 

Mr. Lepell sighed. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “ but I 
like him too. I feel hope when he 
is by ; and I should like if he came 
often.” 

“So he will, papa; he said he 
would be here at eleven to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T am glad of that,” he said, “ not 
that I am worth wasting our little 
money upon; but I should like to 
see his face now and again. But he 
can’t make me well, though—I don’t 


know—there is something strange’ 


over me ; and then what will become 
of you ?” 

he daughter stooped over gently, 
and kissed his lips. 
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“Think of that always, dearest 
papa,” she said; “what will become of 
me, and make it help you to stay with 
us? Why you are quite strong ; the 
doctor says so. Only he says, too, if 

you let any idea fasten on you, it will 

lose ou from getting well. So, for 
my sake, you will promise me. Oh, 
papa,” she said, her face suddenly 
contracting with terror and pain, 
“you will think of that, what is to 
become of me—where shall I turn to 
then? There will be no one left.” 

A strange blankness, and almost 
despair, came into his face. He 
seemed to answer what was passing 
in his mind more than the words she 
had spoken. 

“My darling, my child, how can 
you ever forgive me? I thought I 
was doing all for the best. Ithought 
it was all honour and duty—indeed 
I did ; and I felt such pity and grief ; 
and then I thought that you—I did 
indeed—that you and she wished 
anything that I wished. Did you 
not—or—did you !—for it now seems 
so long ago.” 

The little girl soothed him. 

* Yes, indeed, we did—I am sure 
we did; and it has all turned out 
very well—much better than it might 
have done. So you must not worry 
yourself, or think of it.” 

“Turned out well?” he said, sadly. 
“ When I look back to myself at that 
time—oh, how selfish, how wicked, 
how guilty Iseem ; so meanly selfish, 
to abandon you, my little dears, in 
that. But I was in a dream, a deli- 
rium, infatuated, stupified, and I 
almost hope I shall be punished for 
it, and indeed an avenging hand has 
already fallen on me.” 

“Hush, hush, dearest,” said the 
girl, almost passionately. “If you 
think in this way you will make me 
wretched too. The only thing that 
keeps us up isthat. Don’t—don’t ;” 
and she stooped down over him, and 
io her arms about his shoulders, and 

ifted him up, and with silent tears 
bursting from her eyes, pressed a kiss 
upon the pale white forehead. 

They remained silent for many 
moments. The topics of consolation 
which both had been applying so 


laboriously had been given up now. 
It seemed agreed that all was idle 
and useless now. Suddenly the door 
opened, and the lady of the house 
It almost seemed an in- 


looked in. 
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trusion, for there was that curious 
scene, the silent andsobbing daughter, 
the melancholy and suffering father. 
Both looked up as she entered, and 
could make no attempt to conceal 
their misery. 

Mrs. Lepell stood at the door a 
moment. She had a medicine of 
what had been ordered in her hand. 
She stopped in the doorway, and 
staid looking at both. 

“Again!” shesaid. “ Both of you 
are interchanging your sorrows, and 
your wrongs. Thavecome to persecute 
afresh, you see,” and she held up the 
medicine bottle; ““we must look to 
this plain practical view of things, 
even at the risk of such tender com- 
munings. You had better go down 
stairs, now. You should wait for the 
mornings at least for talking over the 
wrongs. How is he to sleep to-night, 
pray, if his nerves are to be worked 
ont What can be the result but 
miserable tossing and fever? A really 
considerate daughter would keep such 
topics for daylight. I tell you, you had 
better go down now, and go to your 
bed too. And if I have any-autho- 
rity—and in this our patient here will 
support me I am sure, for it is all for 
his own interest. I would have you 
wait until he is well before you begin 
dwelling on any of those unhappy 
matters for which there can be no cure 
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now. I don’t ask you to help me, or 
to put yourself to any trouble—that 
would be unreasonable.” 

There seemed to be sound truth in 
this, and the young girl hung down 
her head. Then looked irresolutely 
at her father. 

“Won't go?’ said Mrs. Lepell, 
gently. “Well, with all my heart. 
Stay, then. Would you like to give 
this yourself? There, then,” Res 
and she handed it to her with an 
eagerness ; the young girl took it. 

“Yes, dearest, take it from me. 
It will do you good. Mr. Lepell ir- 
resolutely and in deep distress 
glanced at Mrs. Lepell. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t let you, 
dear. Your mamma, she was kind 
enough to bring it, and make it too. 
Go down,” he added, hastily, “and 
can’t you do as you are told? This 
talking does excite me and makes me 
nervous.” 

“If you have more to say, I can 
come back. I only speak for his 
good,” says Mrs. Lepell. 

Without a word the young girl 
bowed her head, and went away 
silently. She looked back irresolute- 
ly ; the wistful eyes strained towards 
her, as though he-was now indeed 
abandoned ; and then the husband 
and wife were left together. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SEVERNE AT HOME. 


WE now turn to another household. 
About a square, and some three or 
four streets away, was a small house, 
with a very low door and no steps, 
which had become the residence of 
the Severnes. It was very neat, 
clean, and compact, nicely furnished, 
and might almost have done for a 
twin sister to that of the Lepells. 
It was scarcely, however, so well to 
do in the world. Mrs. Severne had 
only a modest jointure; and our 
Severne, her son, as an attorney 
and a trustee or two, who had to do 
with the Severne estates knew, had 
absolutely nothing. Who can tell, 
or who indeed has a right to know, to 
the very figure, what the fortunes are 
of their male and female neighbours ? 
Even those who have authority for 
what they say, cannot make allowance 
for the necessary deductions and addi- 


tions. Still from thestyle of living, and 
lodging, a sort of rough measure can 
be applied ; and in this fashion people 
said, confidently, that, “Oh, Mrs. 
Severne, she is pretty well off ; a good 
six hundred a year jointure.” (And 
they were very near the mark.) Of 
Severne, the young men of his ac- 
quaintance said confidently, “We 
all know he hasn’t a sixpence.” But 
their sixpence stood each for four 
hundred — or so, and repre- 
seuted only genteel rags and mendi- 
city. The difference between such 
an income and nothing was really 
inappreciable, so they did not give 
themselves the trouble to think that 
there could be such a thing as a gen- 
tleman “livingonnothing!” But more 
valuable in their eyes, than any poor 
five hundred a year, was that contin- 


, gency of succession to the late Sir 
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John Digby’s estates, which was 
considered so certain and was so well 
known, that it could be discounted 
into a very handsome income. but 
the truth really was, that Severne 
had now “not a sixpence” in the 
world, and was dependant on his 
mother’s jointure. Yet he met this 
untoward state of things without the 
least despondency, rather with a joy- 
ous alacrity. ‘“ Well,” he said very 
often, “I shall now have to work for 
my bread. It only comes to that.” 
Just as another man would say, 
“ Now all our ready money is gone, 
I shall have to sell so much stock. 
That’s all; it only comes to that.” 
The “work for his bread,” that he 
could do, was to be, in short, of 
such splendid quality that he had 
merely to announce that he was 
about to take off his coat and begin, 
and he would at once be hired. 
“ Well,” he said again and again, “ it 
only comes to this—I must set to 
work and earn my bread.” For, as 


with the young men alluded to, a 
few hundreds a year was equivalent 
to “not having a sixpence,” so that 


“bread” which young men of figure 
and genteel bringing up wish to earn, 
stauds for, earning good meats and 
second courses, and excellent wines 
daily. 

The way this bread was to be 
earned, in Severne’s instance, was by 
“going to the bar.” His gentle 
mother had pleaded with remon- 
strance against such a step. They 
had interest, and good interest, that 
is, she had. Lord Windowborough, 
who had been Foreign Secretary, 
would do anything for her. Long 
ago he had known that charming 
lady at Florence, when he was Am- 
bassador. Lord Howley, who was 
now “in,” she had only to write him 
a letter. There were a hundred 
channels—a hundred ways open. 
But Severne, in a bitterly stoical 
mood, yet not ungentle with her, 
“for women could not see the thing 
like men,” was determined to have 
no compliments. He would “earn 
his bread.” He had thought of it 
long at nights, in his bed, he said, on 
his pillow, when others were fast 
asleep. He would be dependent on 
no man. He would eat no man’s 
bread. He had determined on the 
bar. It would take time, not much 
money certainly, but a deal of labour. 
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It was not to his taste; but then it 
led to everything. There was no 
depending on rotten reeds there, he 
added, very bitterly; “no foolish 
leaning on promises, and delusive 
affection.” You depended on your- 
self, thank God. Everything was 
straightforward and certain. You 
did your stroke of work, whatever it 
was, like a man—right off, and took 
your money without shame. There 
could be no base, unworthy, cruel 
disappointments there. No; and 
Severne’s lip quivered, and his voice 
trembled as he thought of this bitter 
mortification and wretched blow. 
And Mrs. Severne’s gentle eyes filled 
up. 

“ Ah,” he said one of these nights, 
when he was talking over his 
prospects, which was very often in- 
deed, “‘ you don’t know all I have bad 
to go through. Even those miserable 
women with daughters. Not that I 
care. The men at the club they are 
good fellows enough, and don’t care 
about such things. Indeed I should 
like to see one of them so much as 
alter his manner tome. They know 
better !” 

And this was the tone of his 
evenings—not very cheerful,certainly, 
for the early days after the re- 
verse. He had, however, taken the 
first formal steps for the “ bread 
earning.” His name was entered 
at an Inn of Court ; he had begun 
to “read,” and read hard at cost- 
ly law books. He had determined 
to forswear all balls and amuse- 
ments. 

“T am a Pariah now,” he said, 
“T have worse than the mark of Cain 
on me. The mammas would shun 
me as if I was infected.” 

His mother, gentle and always 
compliant to every wish of his, re- 
monstrated. 

“ Why~give up altogether?” she 
said; “you will meet people and 
make friends who may turn out more 
useful than any hard reading. I 
would go out as much as before.” 

“Ah, dear mother, you don’t 
understand. Indeed you can scarcely 
—I know you mean well and for the 
best. But how can I do it? Have 
all the women pointing to me, and 
telling my story, for they all know it, 
every one of them 1 Goodness,” he 
added almost passionately, striking 
his forehead, “ what a mystification ! 
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Why did he do it? why did he 
ring me up so deceitfully for so 
many years to that one expectation ! 
It was cruel and base and wicked. 
I didn’t want it. I didn’t ask him. 
I only wished to be like other men. 
If he had given me a profession of 
my own, and told me to expect no- 
thing from him, I could have said 
nothing. But to deceive me, ruin 
and degrade me in this way—have 
people pointing me out as the re- 
duced gentleman, ejected from his 
place—this was too malicious alto- 
gether. God forgive him for what 
he has done !” 

The gentle mother would try hard 
to soothe him, but without effect ; 
and evenings which should have been 
given to his “reading for the bar,” 
went by in this way, consumed by 
miserable retrospects. 

Very soon the “reading for the 
bar” became almost unendurable. 
He said openly— 

“T am taking a disgust to this 
thing ; and whose fault is it? Not 
mine. I was brought up to other 
things. If it had been instilled into 


me from a boy that I was to earn my 
bread, that would have been a dif- 


ferent thing. But as the tree falls, 
so it must lie ; as it is planted, so it 
must grow. If I had been brought 
up to it, it had been a different 
thing. Now, whose fault is it ?” 

He put this very well and effect- 
ively, arguing it in many ways, and 
with much varied illustration, dwel- 
ling on his own unhappy situation 
with singular fluency. Indeed he 
had often said that when he got to the 
bar, an easy unconventional speech 
to the judge and gentlemen of the 
jury would be the department in 
which he would certainly excel. 
There are people who thus (in a com- 
fortable arm-chair) laboriously and 
complacently prove that their situa- 
tion is the most hopeless and despe- 
rate in the world. 

But all this while Mr. Severne, 
though “ earning his bread” with the 
best intentions in the world, was still 
spending a good deal of money. 
He had been brought up “like a 
gentleman,” and had the tastes of a 
gentleman. Was that Ais fault, he 
would ask, or the fault of those who 
so brought him up. He must have 
“his glass of wine’—‘ his horse” 
now and again. His other little 
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luxuries. God knows, he said, they 
did not cost much, and Heaven knew 
how much he had fallen from. Poor 
Severne, it was hard not to pity him 
now. 

Hard, certainly, not to pity him ; 
still more, when the marble table in 
their little hall began to bud, as it 
were, all over with an effervescence of 
papers and letters, which was the 
plentiful crop of old bills and de- 
mands arising from his freer and 
more opulent days. These might 
have “stood over” as long as he 
pleased; it would have been “no 
matter,” and “ any time” would have 
done, according to the agreeable com- 
placency of the rich man’s creditor. 
This pleasant verbiage and absurd 
Louis Quatorze courtesy had dis- 
appeared, to give place to plain busi- 
ness-like demands, to be succeeded 
by the more blunt and peremptory 
requirements, and finally by untradi- 
tional “threats.” But, by-and-by, 
these were succeeded by the writers 
of the letters themselves, who came 
and stood in the hall, and made their 
demands in person. It was only 
when this sort of probation began, 
that Severne at last realized the in- 
conveniences of his situation. And 
it must be said, indeed, that this 
weary battling with “duns,” always 
beginning, never ending,—becoming 
the day’s portion as it were,—is the 
most cruel, desi/lusionment, for any 
genteel, good-looking child of fashion, 
who has been accustomed to deal 
with traders and shopkeepers inso- 
lently and haughtily, as. the very 
dregs of the earth, and by name 
“brutes.” Thereisa miserable squalor 
almost in all this descent and degra- 
dation ;-and under such conditions 
it was no wonder that Severne’s heart 
began to give way, and the pleasan- 
tries of “ earning one’s bread” became 
a vapour. 

But this decay was spread over 
some time. There were but so many 
hints of what was going on slowly 
from day to day through many weeks, 
and the reader can fill in the gather- 
ing shades and touches of the pro- 
cess for himself. How from being 
a sort of cradled and petted darling 
the gallant Severne came to -suffer 
rude indignity, both in speech and 
action, and overlaid, as it were, with 
a moral mildew and decay. But all 
this is more or less anticipation, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


LORD JOHN DINES OUT. 


WE have yet a third household to 
look at. Occupying lodgings in a little 
sea house not very far from a sta- 
le, yet nearer to a great and fashion- 
able square, the two Palmers, mother 
and daughter, lived their life. They 
had an introduction or two; but Mrs. 
Palmer, who was business-like, even 
in pleasure, soon turned casual ac- 
quaintances, made in foreign places, 
to profit. She burrowed into the 
great London ground; and, so to 
speak, unearthed them. Quiet but 
well-born people recollected the pleas- 
ing mother and brilliant daughter, 
whom, with the compromising fami- 
liarity of foreign places, they had 
taken to their bosoms with pledges 
of future favour and welcome. The 
cold skies and prosy atmosphere of 
old England, bring a certain awaken- 
ing from such a dream, and they wel- 
come with a stare of surprise the 
acquaintance who “turns up” so un- 
expectedly, in the broad daylight, 
after the footlights have been extin- 
uished, and the little comedy of 
oreign “outing” is over for good. 
But ‘Sirs. Palmer was one of the 
trained soldiers of fortune and life. 
She did not accept the attitude in 
which the ordinary occurrences of 
life would place any one else. She 
made them—and without much effort 
—take other shapes, that suited 
her purpose better ; and besides, she 
had recommendations of her own, 
and by her own merits could repay 
those who so patronized her. She 
was a firm, steady—yet not pushing 
—lady, that “made her way,” with a 
calm composure too, that caused 
those before whom she sat to feel 
that she was their mistress. No one 
knew much about her ; but still there 
was an indistinct impression every- 
where, that she and her daughter 
were refined and desirable people of 
enteel family, but of not very opu- 
ent means, whom it was very suitable 
to know, and “ have at your house.” 

In this class were the William 
Archbolds—a “well off” family of a 
certain good nature and simplicity, 
which comes of living a good deal in 
the country. This sort of amiable 
rusticity can do no harm when bal- 


anced or overlaid by plenty of means 
and a handsome fortune; but if it 
came to “pushing one’s way” in life 
where there is such a fierce competi- 
tion, and where anything that is worth 
having, is only to be obtained by hin- 
dering some one else from getting it, 
they would have dropped behind 
hopelessly. We most of us know our 
William Archbolds. We meet our 
William Archbolds generally abroad 
in their first flush of delight, with all 
the new sights and people about them; 
our William Archbold, who has 
plenty of money, wearing a white 
waistcoat, and bringing his whole 
family about with him, in a generous 
and costly manner. For all the other 
men there pronounce him a real good 
fellow and “no mistake” (though pri- 
vately, a little bit of an ass), and he 
would not leave Bessie or little Polly 
at home for the world. He is eager 
also to make friends, and generous 
in “standing” a dinner, or begging you 
to take some of his champagne. Mae. 
he is proud when you do him that 
honour, for he has found some of 
“your young swells and whipper- 
snappers” rather inclined to resent 
such offers of hospitality. The Mrs. 
William Archbold that we know is a 
simpering matron, who feels that they 
have been greatly kept back for years, 
by their rustic seclusion, and who 
are only now beginning to take their 
place in the world, and be appreci- 
ated. Inthe country, alas, they were 
“the best people in the world ;’ but 
when they go back, it is likely that 
our William Archbolds will have 
grown fair and ambitivus, and be 
spoiled. 

Before going home to Archbold, 
they had taken a house in town for a 
few months, to give the girls a polish- 
ing. Our William Archbold had 
made a little protest. There was the 
farm to be looked after, and the 
place, and the new out-offices which 
were building, and the county meet- 
ings—‘‘ and you know, my dear, this 
expedition has made a pretty fair 
ae the treasury. We have done 
very fairly until next year’—a view, 
however, that did not come home to 
Mrs. William Archbold. 
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Our Archbold family were estab- 
lished handsomely in a good quarter. 
They had met Mrs. Palmer and_ her 
daughter in their travels ; and Mrs. 
Archbold had been delighted with 
that lady’s knowledge of the world 
and acquaintance with “high people.” 
Mrs. Palnter had in consequence been 
pledged to “come and see them down 
at Archbold ; mind, now, we'll look 
out foryou !”—in that “effusion” of fo- 
reign affection which has beenalluded 
to. When they met in town they 
were glad to welcome their new 
friend, asked her to their house, and 
showed her to their rustic acquaint- 
ances. They were now giving a din- 
ner, and Mr. Archbold, having been 
lucky enough to “pick up” a real 
bachelor lord, that noble person had, 
in a very friendly way agreed to come 
and take his slice of club mutton at 
their house, instead of at his club. 

The bachelor lord kept them wait- 
ing a long time, very nearly half an 
hour past their hour, and then entered 
without any apology ; this was pro- 
nounced afterwards the pink of noble 
manners ; for one of your vulgar heads, 
you see, would have gone on apolo- 
gising and making a fuss. He had 
to be introduced to Mrs. Archbold-— 
a ceremony also performed with great 
nervousness. Mrs. Archbold could 
have prostrated herself before him for 
this condescension. He had the 
most free and easy manners, how- 
ever, and set her perfectly at her ease 
—as, indeed, he had done many a 
woman before her—“ My dear, in- 
quire about me in the Rue Notre 
Dame—ahem !” In fact, as it was 
no other than our friend Lord John, 
it needs no words to tell us that 
though he hardly knew a soul there, 
he was perfectly at home in a mo- 
ment. The staple of the party was 
made up of some rustic peorle— 
rough, agricultural persons, “bt who 
could buy youand me.” He dropped 
into a snug easy chair, next Miss 
Palmer. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said, “how 
have we been getting on since? 
Miserable break up, that good house. 
As snug a bed as I ever rolled in, and 
really surprising eau fort, and that 
kind of thing. There was as good a 
creature in the little spirit-shop on 
the stairs, Mrs. Hardcastle (I have 
seen worse made women, my dear), 
who never let me get dry. Well, 
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and about yourself, your charming 
self, how is this abandoned world 
treating you, and our poor degraded 
lover? You know who I mean }— 
qui faisait des yeux. Poor soul 
—pity ; it’s really as great a reverse 
as you'd read of in the Roman 
history.” 

Miss Palmer, scarcely so brilliant 
as she was, turned on him flashing 
eyes and burning cheeks. 
os Degraded! who do you speak 
oO o 

“O come, that’s uncommon good, 
my dear. I am an old bird; older 
than you take me. I’ve roosted too 
long in Paris, and all sorts of places. 
I could tell youastory about Mimi— 
ahem. No matter, I mean some one 
tried the same thing; but it wouldn’t 
do. God be thanked, there’s dinner 


at last; though everything will be 
soddened and as dry as my throat 
There’s your man 
Not red 
God send you 


this moment. 
coming to take you now. 
about the gills too. 
safe,” 

Mrs. Archbold saw her guests pass 
away two by two; and then, witha 

ride that made the upper portion of 
ner person inflate like an India-rub- 
ber figure, placed her arm in Lord 
John’s, who, well trained in his office 
as a show lord, had waited his turn, 
all but whistling. 

“ Egad, sir,” he often said, de- 
scribing this ceremony, “ the woman 
always keeps her off eye on me, as if 
I was going to bolt ; and d’ye know 
during that time I get so infernal 
hungry, and begad, thirsty, as if we 
were going to be late, you know—and 
then don’t I race her down stairs ? 
D—, sir, I'm ashamed of my species 
when I think of their little shifts 
and littleness. Why, don’t I know 
as well as I know my prayers—ahem ! 
that they hire me for my dinner, just 
as they hire their infernal shabby 
spindle-armed epergnes you see 
sprawling in the middle of the table; 
or, begad, like their shabby waiters 
seven and sixa piece. But I can tell 
you they don’t get me so cheap as 
they fancy. I manage to take it out 
of ’em before I f° home. / take some 
of the colour from their faces before 
I go home, and make them wince a 
little—know their place, my boy. 
There were fellows called Holman 
or some such name—that got hold of 
me—for a dinner—dirty lawyers, I 
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believe, saving your presence—as 
mean and scraping a lot as you ever 
set eyes on—and a lot of cheap 
ehampagne and claret—that turned 
me inside out. I made the fellow 
blush at the head of his own table.” 

His lordship was seated next Miss 
Palmer on one side. The lady of the 
house, whom he had taken down, he 
soon silenced and reduced to a ner- 
vous trepidation with a “ My dear 
lady, where did they rear you?” He 
wished to talk to Miss Palmer, whom 
he admired, and who, he said after 
dinner, “was as fine a bit of wall 
fruit as you'd pull off a tree.” Mrs. 
Archbold once struck in after her 
first correction, and had to be dealt 
with summarily. 

“ My good lady, do be reasonable. 
Keep your eye on that butler, and 
for God’s sake tell him not to creak 
with his shoes so—it makes me ill. 
Look at that other creature—one of 
the hired beasts we must all have in 
to help the regulars. See how he is 
‘blowing’ into our plates and faces. 
There's lots to look after, ma’am ; 
so don’t spoil my little game with the 
pretty girl on my left here.” 

The lady could only smile awk- 


wardly at this reproof, which was, 
however, spoken in the most good- 
humoured way possible. 

Miss Palmer was very reserved, 
and had indeed rather shunned the 


vicinity of Lord John. But that 
noble lord was not, as he said him- 
self, to be done. A heavy hunting 
oung man was making for the place, 
ut Lord John promptly iemeik him 
on the arm. 

“ Beg your pardon,” he said, “we 
are to sit there. I suppose you'll let 
our hostess choose her place ?” 

Abashed, the hunting man stum- 
bled out of the way, falling over a 
chair. Anotherseat had been marked 
out for the “lady of the house,” after 
much anxious deliberation ; but his 
lordship of course should have his 
own pleasant way. 

“ Come now,” said he to Miss Pal- 
mer, “you're as sore against me as 
anything, I know you are. You 
made a set against me from the 

‘ost.’ 


“T did not indeed,” said she, coldly. 
“T suppose we hardly exchanged a 
dozen words,” 

“No matter,” said his lordship ; 
“ you don’t like a bone in my skin.— 
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My God! they call this French 
cookery. Bone inaskin. I suppose 
some wretched scullion is to do the 
whole job—lock, stock, and barrel— 
for seven and sixpence. No, you 
don’t like me; you think I'm free 
and easy, you do.” 

“T think nothing about it, one way 
or the other ;” and she turned to her 
neighbour, an amiable young gent., 
newly put into the public offices. 
“ Were you out to-day—were you in 
the Park ?”’ 

The youth answered eagerly— 

“ Not to-day, but I was yesterday. 
It was quite gay. I sat there for 
two hours; and I saw Lord Cing- 
ports come round three or four times 
in his drag, with four of the most 
perfectly matched bays you ever” 

“T say, Archbold,” said Lord John, 
“what's to be done now ?” 

For a second there was a silence— 
an obsequious silence. The lord was 
going to speak. Pleased and nervous, 
Mr. Archbold said— 

“ Yes, my lord !” 

“What’s to be done now? (no, no! 
I’m taking moselle.) Why, I say 
between me and Miss Palmer here— 
you must swear in constables.” 

Mr. Archbold laughed, Mrs, Arch- 
bold smiled, in delight ; neither un- 
derstood accurately ; but it was plain 
my lord was going to be facetious. 

“Yes—she won’t speak—she’s a 
grudge of some kind—dating I be- 
lieve from the Digby days.” 

“Ah, indeed, very good,” said Mr. 
Archbold, in greater delight. 

He had never heard of Digby, nor 
had his guests ; but his lordship was 
“carrying the thing off,” ps see, and 
helping us on so pleasantly. 

“Till tell the whole thing out,” said 
his lordship. “By the way, those 
truffles—really—uncommon good ;” 
oe, his lordship looked round rest- 

essly. 

“ Bring them back—bring them to 
Lord John,” said the master of the 
house, almost fiercely, and in dread- 
ful agitation at this honour. 

The butler and the strange attend- 
ant, whom Lord John had called “a 
hired beast,” stumbled over each 
other, and got “clubbed” in their con- 
fusion at this exceptional demand. 
The guests looked on with silent awe 
and admiration. I should like to 
have seen them ask to have the truf- 
fles brought back. 
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“T learned to like these things at 
—Paris, where I was taught »__Tord 
John all this time was leisurely pick- 
ing out his truffles—“ taught to eat 
by a very charming young creature— 
that—I was—in love with at the 
time,” added his lordship, with an ir- 
resistible drollery, that made every one 
laugh. “But at Digby, where Miss 
Palmer and I fell out, on account of 
a certain young fellow whom I took 
up, and she would abuse me if I said 
a word. Oh, I could tell the most 
liverting adventures about our stay 
at Digby. A fine young fellow there, 
that some of the Novel fellows would 
give their eyes to clap in their books, 
brought up to an estate, and sud- 
denly degraded, ma’am, as it were ; 
eut off with two pence three farthings. 
Frightful, isn’t it, ma’am? Makes 
us doubt if there be a Providence at 
all overhead.” 

This profanity rather shocked some 
of the more serious guests, but Mrs. 
Archbold only smiled with delight ; 
and it is to be feared, if the nobleman 
had denied the existence of aSupreme 
Reing itself, in his droll way, would 
have only smiled the more. She sud- 
denly said— 

“But what’s the name, ma’am. 
I'd sooner starve in a corner.” 

“ And how would you get on with- 
out your mayomnaises, and claret,and 


other enjoyments, Lord John?” said- 


she, very bitterly. “I don’t quite 
believe that. Poor, poor Severne; 
and is he reduced so low as that? 
Goodness! what can be done for 
him ?” 

“O never fear him,” said Lord 
Jobn, confidentially, “he'll do well 
enough. He has his eyes open, 
mavam. You remember what I said 
about discounting one's face, if one 
has one. Well, he’s hard at work in 
that direction—I know it. And let 
me tell you, the only sensible thing 
he’s done this many a day. There 
we go! Look at the women trying 
to catch each others eyes. Look at 
the smirking and wincing—my God, 
what acting goes on! Well, good-by, 
if you must go.” 

When the ladies were gone, Lord 
John went up to the place of honour, 
and there, as it were, took the com- 
mand. The other men guests were 
full of awe and reverence, none more 
than was his host. 

“Help yourself, Lord John,” said 
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he, proudly, “I think you'll find that 
more than fair claret.” 

“Every man says that of his, I 
remark,” said Lord John, “even 
when there’s some poisonous stuff just 
been decanted before your very eyes. 
The brazenness of our day is some- 
thing wonderful, not that this isn’t 
very drinkable, and as you modestly 
say, very fair. I don’t believe,” added 
his lordship, sipping it slowly, and 
inclining his glass to one side, ** that 
this is worse than what’s put before 
you at A, B, or C’s table, in fact, 
rather better I suppose than what C’ 
gives.” 

“T assure you, Lord John, though 
it is not the thing to talk of prices, 
&c., the sum I gave for that wine 
would surprise you.” 

““My good friend, and well inten- 
tioned host, do I dispute that? Do 
I dispute old Digby, who turned up 
his toes the other day, coming to me 
and saying, ‘ I know it’s not the thing 
to talk of prices, but the sum I gave 
for that horse would surprise you, 
namely, one fifty.’ ‘It does not sur- 
prise me, sir, for I can see with my 
own two eyes, that the thing is a 
mere screw, and not worth tuppence 
halfpenny. You know we have not 
lived to this time of day without 
learning that price alone won’t do 
without judgment. The sooner you 
get that notion out of your head, my 
friend, the better and cheaper for 
you. I speak for your own interest, 
you know ; it is no object with me, 
of course, if you fill your cellars 
with all the rotgut in the kingdom.’” 

“Oh no, it is most kind indeed,” 
said Mr. Archbold, almost hot with 
confusion. 

“Don’t mention it,’ said the 
other; “not but that this is very fair 
tipple indeed, and I am sure can be 
drunk without bad consequences— 
very fair indeed.” 

So fair, indeed, that though every- 
body else had done, and was eager to 
join the ladies, his lordship only faintly 
protested against another bottle being 
opened for his special benefit. 

“Don’t do that,” he said. “Ah, I 
see—our friend opposite,” and he 
marked out a pink and fat gentleman 
opposite to him, and of very few 
words ; “it’s touched Ais palate, eh % 
Well, I don’t disdain my shot.” 

The stout gentleman, who indeed 
cared little for such drink, was half 
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alarmed, half flattered by such no- 
tice. 

“No, indeed,” said he; “on the 
contrary, I have been taking very 
little of it.” 

“ Omy goodness,” said Lord John; 
“that’s your line, isit! That's really 
not bad. Here, set it down before 
this gentleman. Don’t be ashamed. 
You’re sponsor for this bottle, and 
take the fread off without shyness.” 

Every one was delighted with his 
lordship’s humour, but every one had 
long since had enough wine, so that 
to his lordship was left the monopoly 
of the new bottle. 

The pink, stout gentleman, a little 
flattered after all by the late recog- 
nition by Lord John, was inclined to 
take his share, so as to have the 
credit of being in some sort of part- 
nership with his lordship. But Lord 
John, seeing him thus encroach, was 
inclined to punish him. 

“ No, no,” he said, “ that gentleman 
there is inclined to rencherir upon 
what he said. I think he was minded 
to throw reflections on your vintage, 
my friend. Now, I shall act for our 
host here, and cut him off, asa punish- 
ment, ordering him to concentrate 
himself on the sherry, asa guod lesson.” 

To punish the gentleman, who be- 
came greatly confused and heated at 
this public notice, his lordship kept 
the claret very comically by him, 
finishing it eventually ; and as he de- 
tained the gentlemen, he was rather 
amusing with various anecdotes, 
which usually began, “ When I was 
in training in Paris, getting my edu- 
cation, you know, learning to mortify 
and bring my appetites into subjec- 
tion, which, I am sorry to say, our 
friend opposite seems not to have 
done,” &c. 

The result was, when they went up 
to join the ladies, his lordship was in 
excellent humour—almost in “ effu- 
sion,” as he would say himself. 

“ Now, I tell you the truth, Arch- 
bold,” he said, as he went up stairs, 
“don't go to bed unhappy, or be 
taking it out of your wife at break- 
fast. That last bottle was devilish 
good, no matter what that pink and 
swelled voluptuary opposite may say. 
Don’t mind him; he don’t know B 
from a bull’s foot ; and, as to wine, 
he’s a mere imposture. I can see it 
from the mere cut of him. It’s ver 
fair stuff indeed ; quite good enong 
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to put before him, and a devilish deal 
better than he ever sits down to, I’ll 
swear. Tell us now what you give 
for it, and where ?” 

“T assure you, my lord, it costs 
me a hundred and eight shillings a 
dozen to lay it down.” 

“Td give it eighty-four—not worth 
more But, d—n that fellow, from 
his airs one would think you were 
giving us common ordinaire, at a 
franc a bottle.” 

From that night Mr. Archbold re- 
garded his rustic friend with a secret 
hostility. 

“Til never let him inside my 
doors,” he said to Mrs. A. next morn- 
ing. “Such ill manners. As Lord 
John said, he wasn’t accustowed to 
sit down to drink such wine as that.” 

Lord John entered the drawing- 
room with a radiant face, and eyes 
that sparkled a good deal. He went 
over to Mrs. Palmer straight, and 
flung himself into a chair beside her, 
regardless of Mrs. Archbold’s springs. 
Every guest had been invited “ on 
the strength of the lord.” 

He told some one after, that he and 
Mrs. P. were old friends. 

“Long ago, my good sir—in the 
days when I was being educated in 
Paris—was sweet a young creature, 
sir, as ever put a needle in a bonnet.” 

The two were, in a moment, deep 
in conversation. Mrs. Archbold 
heard fragments of their talk, which 
she retailed to her husband. Indeed 
Lord John spoke in a very loud voice, 
that might he heard over the room. 

“ You mustn’t throw her away,” he 
said, “on that pauper. The fellow 
has nothing before him but the work- 
house. I don’t like to see a fine girl 
sacrificed, you know; and a soft, 
sighing, sentimental creature like 
that, who’d never earn as much as a 
common day labourer in the field.” 

Mrs. Palmer, who spoke in a very 
low voice, seemed to remonstrate. 

“ Affections set on him.” 

“ Grandmother,” said his lordship, 
with strong contempt. 

“ Nice creature.” 

“Ts he, now? I cannot see it. 
Her heart set on him? What does 
that mean, I'd like to know. It’s 
mere nursery talk. I know girls and 
women—no man better—and I tell 
— it’s nursery talk. I like her, Mrs. 

. ; there is a bold smartness about 


her very much to my taste, ma’am.” 
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Mrs. Palmer shook her head again, 
and seemed to dissent. Lord John 


suddenly sat up in his easy-chair (he 
had been lying back, talking with 
his face to the ceiling), and turned 
to look at her steadily in the face. 

“ Ah, I see,” he was heard to say. 
“Now I know what the game is. 
Affection set on him. Ah, that’s not 
so bad. I say, Archbold, that looks 
like our friend Parke’s peerage—by 
the way, worth a dozen of your old 
Lodges and Dodds, rascals that 
dock and curtail us shamefully. I 
am not sorry to look for the House of 
Raby, I cantell you. I leave all that 
to my lucky elder brother. Well, 
ma’am, now let us see.” 

He had presently found what he 
wanted, and read it out, half to him- 
self, half to her. 

“¢Severne, Fourth Viscount in the 
Kingdom of Ireland,’ and all that 
rubbish. Here we are: ‘ Heir, his 
son, George Chiselhurst, born’-—hem ; 
‘married’—hem. Very good. Now, 
what can you make of that? ‘ Mar- 
ried last year.’ So by this time we 
are thinking of—ahem—Doctor Lo- 
covk—ma’am, and then comes that 
Sawney, Severne. Ah, no sensible 
Jew would advance him sixpence 
halfpenny on his chances; no, nor 
Jewess either, ma‘am.” 

“Such a queer talk, Archy,” said 
Mrs. Archbold, telling her husband ; 
“they seemed so confidential to- 
gether. Then,” she said, quite com- 
posed, “I was always fond of a little 
gambling, you recollect.” 

“ Pooh—nonsense. ‘Too fine a girl 
to be kept waiting. I tell you what, 
the wheels gang of Rabys will be up 
in town next week, anid we could do 
something for her there. Lots of loose 
men running in and out. Come and 
see you to-morrow evening. I get 
dry about four o'clock.” 

“These high people,” added Mrs. 
Archbold, “ talk so curiously.” 

After that Lord John suddenly got 
up, and went across to Miss Palmer, 
with whom the pink-faced gentleman 
had become, as he told his sisters next 
morning, to be “ quite confidential.” 

“ Beg your pardon,” said Lord John, 
edging a chair right in front of him. 
2s By your leave, as the Irish say. 
Private and confidential, you know. 
Excuse my bark. There’s claret over 
there. Just come in, Ha, ha! I 
say, Archbold, our friend here is 
VOL. LXVIII.—No. Cocov. 
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thirsty again and greedy for claret. 
Ha, ha! We have been talking of 

our mamma, and I have been eas 
= what a regard I have for you, an 
how passionately you dote on me— 
eh ?” 

“Why do you always come to talk 
this nonsense to me ?” shesaid, gravely. 
“ T don’t understand, nor do I care for 
it.” 

Lord John burst into a loud fit of 
laughter. 

“Capital,” he said. 
that. I like you to give me those 
raps. Do you know you remind me 
of that little round woman we met 
down at Digby, the most piquant, 
dumpy creature I met since t was 
introduced to—ahem. Well, no 
matter. I wonder what has become 
of that Mrs. Lepell ?” 

Mrs. Archbold caught the word 
“Lepell—the Lepelis! Why, we 
met them—we knew them abroad,” 
she said, with eagerness. 

“That's not. worth much now,” 
said his lordship, laughing ; “so did 
their hotel-keeper. Where are they 
now? That’s the point. The little 
round woman took care to give me 
her address ; but, egad, I lost it—lit 
my cigar with it, I believe.” 

“T can tell you,” said Mr. Archbold, 
almost proud at having the informa- 
tion required. “I saw her only a few 
days ago at church.” 

*“Suw her at church?” repeated 
Mrs. Archbold, looking at her hus- 
band. “ You didn’t tell me this.” 

“Ah, ha! listen to this; uncommon 
good,” said Lord John, in immense 
enjoyment. ‘“ Archbold’s been on 
the sly ; keep an eye on him, Mrs. 
A., I warn you. She is as dangerous 
a little roundabout as ever had a 
husband, who, between you and me, 
she don't much—ahem. But I am 
bound in honour, you know. I assure 
you at Digby all the women in the 
place made a set against her. We 
used to call her ‘The Wife’s Alarm.’ 
Not bad that. Ah, Archbold, sad 
fellow! Come, sir, look your injured 
wife in the face. Have you been 
calling there? What's the address ? 
Out with it, and no shirking.” 

In great confusion at this extraor- 
dinary style of conversation, Mr. 
Archbold gave a foolish smile, which 
his wife told him afterwards was 
merely “idiotic,” and faltered out, 
“ Five, Brooke-street, I believe.” 

24 


“Go on with 
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“He believes! Just listen to him,” 
said the dreadful Lord John. “I 
tell you what,1 hand you over to 
your outraged wife. Look here, Mrs. 
Archbold, press him well on that. 
He’s been at that woman’s house, as 
sureasmynameis Lord John. Look 
at guilt written on his mouth. Work 
it out of him—wring it from him. 
She was a little woman not inclined 
to let any one go. She once got hold 
of—I declare I must take myself 
off after all this. This man 
would corrupt any fellow’s morals. 
I took this for a virtuous house, ’pon 
my word I did ; but really our friend’s 
depravity is shocking—brazen. Why, 
sir, can’t you be content with a wife 
of your own—and her husband sick 
and shut up in his bedroom from a 
squeeze he got in a railway? Fie, 
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fie! Here, I must give myselfa glass 
of something after all this. What's 
this ?” 

“Cognac vieux, m’sieu. A p’tite 
verre allez donc, m’anselle.” 

It must be said his lordship did not 
behave in this free manner in ordinary 
circles ; but, as he said himself ver 
justly, he “knew his company devilis 
well, sir ;’ and “if he had stood on 
his head” they were sneaks enough 
to have admired the ae The 
party then broke up. Mrs. Palmer 
and her daughter had come in a cab, 
and were to go away in one. His 
lordship said he would take them 
home, and in spite of some protest 
from the young girl, did so. He en- 
joyed her dissatisfaction immensely. 
a She thinks I’ll ask her to sit on my 
knee,” he said, laughing loudly. 


OPHELIA’S STREAM. 


Ir is a little wandering stream, 
a, willows and by alders nen 
i 


th here and there the clear 


ight glimmering through, 


’Mid wavering glooms and spots of skyey blue ; 

At times, among the leaves, a sudden beam 

Burns on the glassy levels flowing down 

Through bending grass, and rush with turban brown, 
And weed forlorn with blossoms pale and gold ; 
Sleek mosses streak the depth, and trailers lave 
Around the earthless roots that drink the wave ; 
While underneath the green of branchy bridges, 
That span its cold course, twist the twinkling midges 
In the light slanting from the sunset wold. 


Green rushes rustle dry along its edge, 

Bedded in weedy waves of matted sedge, 

And in the sleek brown shadows of the bank 

Long threads, with keen white flowers, float and drown, 
Amid the wogling waters sliding down ; 

Where stunted ashes dim and willow dank 


Bend to its course. 


The gray east air on high 
Blows dryly all the day inconstantly, 
Shivering the grass, in the vague gleam, a-nigh, 
The windy ripples drifting bleakly by. 


It is a lonely place, amid the round 

Of February fields that reach afar, 

Barren and sad, to their rude eastern bound, 
Marked by a sea gleam severing angry cloud,— 
A rocky coast askirt the surging main,— 

Amid the mists a crescent in the wane,—- 
Black specks of vessels anchored in the bar,— 


And norward by a castle near a wood 


, 


Whose sombre turrets look on land and flood 
Disdainful dark, under a frown of war ; 

Where iron’d knights, on ebon coursers proud, 
Stand statued on their guard by gate and bridgo 
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Where sentinel, oft, in the cold blue night, 
Hears from his windy tower the gallop sound 
Of en foemen o’er the hollow ground, 
And sees some mighty dead man in his shroud 
Portentous pacing in the graveyard’s light ; 
Or ghost upon the distant mountain a 
Moving distinct beside the midnight star. 


The sun has sunk in dolorous haze, and o’er 

The bleak sear meadows in the wind that moans 
And pauses fitful, blowing from the shore, 

A figure wanders by a well known way 

On to the stream, singing by starts a lay 

Of old forsaken love, whose simplest tones 

Are piteous, for her spirit is astray, 

And saddest ever when she waxes gay ; 

And wild as the wind’s self her gentle face, 

Pale as her hood, and eyes of bluest grace. 


Now she moves swiftly, fixed upon one thought, 

Until she stands upon the river’s brink, 

And, fearful-fingered, first disparts the leaves, 
ming uncertain of the place she sought, 


And looks beneath. 


Then, as she stops to think 
“Where is she?’ and to prattle to the trees, 
A moonbeam strikes the water where she sees, 
In fancy, a loved face, and crying “ Come, 
Know’st thou not how my heart loves thee and grieves ?” 


Springs to its kiss. 


A plunge !—the moon is gone : 


A sob of joy, and then an innocent moan, 

As toward the pool the vague wave wafts her slow, 
Two fathom deep with darkest death below, 
Where the trees bending brood above her tomb. 
And save for the wild wind that blusters round 
The dim strange circuit of the forlorn ground, 

The place lies silent in the sightless gloom. 


THE SESSION OF 1866. 


To judge of a Session of Parliament, 
and pronounce it abortive or the re- 
verse exclusively’ according to the 
number of distinct enactments framed 
and passed is to apply a false stand- 
ard of criticism. There have been 
Sessions in which the Legislature was 
extremely busy in discharging what 
no doubt are theoretically its proper 
functions, and in which, nevertheless, 
only mischief was effected ; and the 
time is not likely to arrive when there 
would be full occupation for six or 
seven months for the Members of 
both Houses in framing fresh or, in 
amending old statutes. Ifthere were 
such a demand for new Bills, the fact 
would argue an amount of imperfec- 
tion in the institutions of the country, 
and an indefiniteness in the principles 


on which the social and political fa- 
brie rests, which would constitute a 
deep national reproach. The efforts 
of past times, and especially of the 
last thirty years, have not been thus 
unfruitful With all its faults, our 
parliamentary representation during 
that period has secured for us not 
only the advantage of tolerably good 
administration from year to year, but 
a steady improvement in the system 
of Jaws by which that advantage will 
be enhanced and secured in future, 
A Session, then, is not necessarily 
wasted when the list of Acts of im- 
ortance which have received the 
yal Assent is short. A vast deal 
may have been determined, great 
changes accomplished, great ame- 
liorations brought about, through the 
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mere strife of parties, and even al- 
though during its progress that strife 
may have seemed a mere confused 
cellision of personal ambitions and 
retorts, without any signal purity of 
aim or decision of purpose among the 
greater crowd of combatants. 

We think this remark applicable 
ens to the Session lately 
rought to a termination. It was 
emphatically not a law-making Ses- 
sion. It was one of special conflict. 
Almost as if in sympathy with the 
disturbed condition of the Continent, 
the great parties became agitated, 
angry, eager for battle, and finally en- 
gaged in a desperate combat which 
only concluded with the complete 
prostration of that one which, at the 
outset, had seemed far the stronger. 
The contest, however, was necessary, 
inevitable, and has proved in the 
highest degree useful. During the 
wavering fortunes of the fight, when 
the advantage inclined now to this 
side, and again to that, the agitation 
of the spectators, the obvious interest 
taken in the struggle, too deep to be 
demonstrative, showed the acute ob- 
server how serious were the issues 
believed to be involved. In fine, the 
question, one of manifest magnitude, 
was, whether henceforward the De- 
mocratic principle as opposed to the 
Constitutional—that which gathered 
its inspiration from an uncertain future 
and was generated in the spirit of 
experiment, or that which proceeded 
from the ascertained results of the 
past, and proposed such progress 
only as experience approved— should 
influence the management of British 
affairs. That question had become 
the more serious from the fact that 
a great parliamentary leader—we 
ought not to say a great statesman 
—had deliberately abandoned the 
moderation which alone is power in 
England, and had taken up his posi- 
tion at the head of that one-idea’d 
class whose views are irrational and 
perilous because always at a violent 
extreme. For the first time did it 
seem likely that their opinions, or 
rather their impervious prejudices, 
would prevail so far as to affect the 
position, and determine the future 
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drag it down by force to a low level 
against which all its traditions and 
convictions revolted, than to decide 
whether this or the other set of men 
should hold the actual reins of power. 
Among the masses outside—among 
all coming within the category of the 
intelligent classes—there was but one 
desire, and one fear, the fear that a 
disorganizing Radicalism might gain 
a fatal triumph, the desire that by 
some lucky combination of elements 
that triumph might be prevented, 
and the leader who had made its 
achievement possible punished for 
an unexampled treachery and an 
“error of judgment” almost amount- 
ing to a crime. 

It will be admitted that the 
Democratic forces fought under great 
advantages. There was the persuasive 
and ingenious eloquence of their duc- 
tile chief, who laboured with all the 
zeal of a convert, and the intensity 
of effort of a man who felt he had 
irretrievably committed himself to 
the gravest propositions, which it 
would tax all his energies to justify. 
There was in his and their favour the 
circumstance that both parties in 
Parliament had pledged themselves 
to some amendment, if not extension, 
of the Franchise. It had been pro- 
mised in Royal speeches ; it had been 
embodied in Bills whose principle 
had been affirmed at the instance of 
rival Ministries : there was no one 
in a position to repudiate Reform. 
This was a broad and firm basis to 
work upon. There was the circum- 
stance that the journals most enjoying 
the confidence of the public not only 
professed the principles of the Refor- 
mers, but entertained what soon 
proved to be an exaggerated opinion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s abilities and in- 
fluence. And, in addition, there was, 
most important of all, the fact that 
the party nominally under his com- 
mand, when the Session opened, 
boasted of a majority of 80 votes 
over the Conservatives, as led by 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. 

cae, Panera neni 
a struggle against an apparently 
approachin Democratic Ascendency 
seemed a i cee hope. We never 


character, of one of the great parties *had that idea. In the pages of this 


in the State, and the struggle among 
liticians within the House of 
ommons was more to repel this 
attempt of a minority in a party to 


magazine, during the period immedi- 
ately following Lord Palmerston’s 
death, as soon as Lord Russell had 
indicated his intended line by the 
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character of his reconstructed Go- 
vernment, and more lately on the eve 
of the Session, we pointed to the pro- 
bable appearance of a Middle Party 
in the House, which, though small, 
would finally defeat Mr. Gladstone. 
We argued thenecessary development, 
and the certain unity of action of 
that party, from various circum- 
stances, not the least the fact that, as 
followers of Lord Palmerston, they 
had acquired the secret which made 
his Government a success—the know- 
ledge, namely, that the great body of 
the people were then, wha*ever they 
might in other times have been, 
seriously averse to vital constitutional 
changes. Events have established 
that this calculation was completely 
correct. The men of power during 
the year were the men who most ac- 
curately represented the position that 
sagacious Minister had occupied when 
cut off by death, and their power con- 
sisted less in tlfe circuinstance that 
by their votes they could turn the 
scale between two great parties, than 
in their perfect interpretation of pub- 
lic feeling. This was shown remark- 
ably by the unexampled fact that the 
recognised Liberal press, almost with- 
out an exception, ranged itself on 
their side, repeated, illustrated, and 
enforced their arguments, and cheered 
them on in their struggle against the 
so-called Liberal Ministry, even at the 
risk of bringing in the Conservatives. 
No doubt for a long time it was the 
hope of those journals, as it was the 
wish of the constitutional Whigs, that 
the Radical element might be expelled 
from the Russell Cabinet, and a 
purely Whig reconstruction accom- 
lished ; but even when that had 

een found to be impracticable, they 
patriotically persevered, in order to 
save the country, at all hazards, from 
a threatened calamity. The leaders 
of this school, whom their vanquished 
opponents haveutterly failed to injure 
by sedulous slander, deserve well of 
the political historian ; and most con- 
spicuous among the illustrious de- 
baters and patriots of the Session 
whose line of action has gained the 
approval of the nation, stands the 
figure of the Member for Calne. His 
was the hand which dealt those 
crushing blows to the late Govern- 
ment and their scheme that left them 
sprawling in the dust. His was the 
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logic which Mr. Gladstone’s ingenui- 
ties could not pierce or evade. He 
was the only man, we believe, from 
an encounter with whom Mr. Bright 
shrank. Among the men of the 
Middle Party, as we long ago first 
named it, he was quite alone—like 
Saul towering above his brethren. 
The most powerful speakers on the 
Constitutional side, after Mr. Lowe, 
were not Whigs, but the Disraelis, 
Stanleys, Lyttons, Cairnses, and Cran- 
bournes, of the Conservative ranks. 

We are strongly convinced that 
there never was a case in which the 
influence of public opinion operated 
so directly upon the House of Com- 
mons ; and the most assuring circum- 
stance in a Retrospect of the Session 
is the evidence supplied so strikingly 
at every turn by every sign and oc- 
currence, that the nation, whilst not 
inclined to reaction in the baser sense 
of that word, has repented its former 
tendency torun forward too fast, with- 
out consideration, and with a blind 
faith in the more Democratic leaders 
of the Liberal party to which they 
could claim no title from possessing 
the qualities either of prudence or 
rational fixity of view. 

With the course of the campaign 
we need not now concern ourselves. 
It was a short, sharp, and decisive 
struggle. The constitutional Opposi- 
tion, with a sort of Prussian dash and 
celerity of movement, scattered in 
successive great actions the solid 
masses of the over-contident enemy 
opposed tothem. The result was the 
defeat, not so much of a Ministry, as 
of a dangerous political intrigue. The 
Whig party saved themselves as a 
party by disowning Mr. Gladstone, 
and resenting his attempt to subject 
them to the Radical minority—a 
minority so small, and so violent, and 
irrational as to deserve the name of a 
Faction. What was determined simply 
was, that this Faction shall not bear 
sway in England. The old Liberal 

arty, which, with all its faults, can 
ee of having well served the coun- 
try in critical moments, declared that 
it should not be—and the country 
backs their resolve. Mr. Gladstone 
was proved both a bad forecaster and 
a bad statesman: he did the wrong 
thing, and he did not perceive that he 
would fail in obtaining the support of 
any large body of the people in doing 
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it. He had despised Lord Palmer- 
ston’s caution—had ascribed to the 
timidity of age, or to the political 
levity which was the ay explana- 
tion superficial critics could find for 
the successful Minister’s satisfaction 
with things as they were, what was 
the result of the largest experience 
and unexampled sagacity ; and when 
his former chief was removed, the 
clear stage afforded him tempted the 
comparatively green youth of the 
Member for South Lancashire to en- 
terprises which would have not only 
driven from power, but from political 
life altogether, any man less distin- 
guished, and, for his former services, 
we may add, esteemed. 

The fall of Earl Russell's Ministry 
brought up the question — What 
Government would offer the most 
successful resistance to the inroads of 
nate F And here again the 
dictate of public opinion could not 
be mistaken. We may be permitted 


to remark that from an early moment 
we pointed to the necessity for a cgm- 
bination of liberal-minded Conser- 
vatives with Conservative Whigs—to 
the certainty that such a union would 
be imperatively suggested by circum- 


stances—and to the fact that the 
nation would heartily accept it. Those 
views have been confirmed in every 
— ; and if the combination has not 

come an actual and palpable Coali- 
tion, it is not only more than ible 
that it may yet still, under the 
same compulsion of circumstances, 
become such, but if that should not 
take place practically, a union of 
forces exists which ought to secure 
to us a Conservative Government for 
a long term. Lord Derby has played 
his part in a difficult time with so 
much magnanimity, and his political 
friends—in England, at Jeast—have 
shown so much disinterestedness in 
waivingall personal pretensions which 
might have embarrassed him, that 
his Ministry has commenced its 
period of rule with the sympathy of 
the entire nation. We shall subse- 
quently show that the opening efforts 
of its various leading members to re- 
pair the grave errors of their prede- 
cessors, Within the small interval of 
time allowed them ere the curtain of 
the Session fell, augur well for their 
future success, since they have estab- 
lished that character for earnestness 
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of purpose, directness of aim, and 
courage, wanting which no Cabinet 
will ever secure the favour of the 
English people. 
he character of Lord Derby’s 
Government is, that it is the first Min- 
istry the country has had for many 
ears (we mean no slur upon the 
ater period of the rule of Palmerston) 
at once liberal and constitutional. 
Its foreign policy, as defined in the 
inaugural speech of Lord Derby in 
the House of Lords need not Le dis- 
cussed in detail since it has satisfied 
the country, and forbidden all appre- 
hension of difficulty for England 
abroad in a crisis the most solemn, 
when a mistake—a rash Russell letter 
—might have proved irrevocable. For 
its domestic policy the composition 
of the Cabinet is a guarantee. No one, 
hardly even the factious journalist— 
the writer of the Morning Star or 
of the Daily Telegraph—dares to as- 
erse it as reactionary. Lord Derby’s 
bid for the support of the country 
contrasts in all respects with Mr. 
Gladstone’s. He offers not sweeping 
and dangerous experimental changes, 
but oa government on establishe 
principles, inspired by a tendency 
towards and a desire for such mea- 
sures of improvement as shall be best, 
and not “made in haste to be re- 
pented of at leisure.” Lord Derby 
also starts with an undertaking to ad- 
minister, in its spirit, the Relief Act 
of ’29. Until now that Act has never 
been properly carried out. Upon this 
latter point, however, from its vast 
importance, we are bound to enlarge. 
n Ireland Lord Derby had an 
especially difficult task when he re- 
ceived Her Majesty’s commands to 
form a Government, but that diffi- 
culty did not so much lie in the gra- 
vity of the social or political problems 
which the state of the country pre- 
sented, as in the absence among a 
portion of the place-expectants of his 
party of that disinterestedness and 
patriotism which we have had to 
commend in the noble Earl’s English 
followers. In his speeclf tothe Lords 
the Premier had anticipated this dif- 
ficulty of intense selfishness in a few 
men, and that small section of his 
Irish supporters carried their preten- 
sions so far, even to the point of an 
attempt to dictate to the Minister, 
and by threats to compel him to ac- 
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quiesce in their demands, that at 
length it became necessary for the 
public to interpose, and to the ulti- 
mate intervention of the Press does 
the First Minister of the Crown owe 
his relief from the hostility of friends 
whom he had proposed richly to re- 
ward, but who themselves aspired to 
instruct him, not only as to how he 
should deal with them personally, 
but as to the manner in which he 
should govern the country. Finally, 
Lord Derby, who had clung to them, 
for party’s sake, as long as their pre- 
tensions permitted, deposed them 
from all influence in his counsels, 
and took the course, in dispensing his 
Irish patronage, and in shaping his 
Irish policy, which his own judgment, 
backed by that of the wisest Constitu- 
tionalists, decided to be best for the 
country, and most likely to secure to 
his Government a prolonged tenure. 
He abandoned the knot of extreme 
Irish Tories, the Family Party, as 
it has been styled, by whom his 
Ministry had in 1859 mainly been 
ruined, and consulted with the Con- 
servative gentry of the country, men 
liberal in spirit, and anxious to see 
their Roman Catholic countrymen, 
such as are not excluded from con- 
sideration by violent and intolerant 
Ultramontane views, treated with 
proper respect, and admitted to a full 
share, no more and no less, of every 
public right and advantage. . The 
advice of these Irish Liberals, justly 
so called, happily prevailed, and the 
Earl of Derby strengthened his Gov- 
ernment, and did his party areal ser- 
vice, by conferring the Solicitor-Ge- 
neralship upon Mr. Morris, a Roman 
Catholic barrister of moderate political 
views. After a struggle also, he suc- 
ceeded in displacing “the deaf Mr. Na- 
pier,” and putting Mr. Brewster, the 
acknowledged leading intellect at the 
Trish Bar, in his room. Inthat combat 
the Faction did not yield, but were 
thoroughly beaten, and not until they 
had done the Government a certain 
damage, by producing an impression 
that the Ministry were infirm of pur- 

ose, and drawn hither and thither 

y petty influences which they should 
haveutterly disregarded. Thatconclu- 
sion, though under the circumstances 
not unnatural, would have been unjust 
in the highest degree to Lord Derby, 
who did not for one moment swerve 
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from his declared design of establish- 
ing his Government on an “ enlarged 
basis.” 
Finally that object was décote 
lished, and all the more effectually 
Sees the avoidance of anything like 
an arbitrary course in widening the 
boundaries of the party. Lord Derb 
ained the full consent of his fol- 
owers in taking that course simply by 
allowing events, and the influence of a 
maturing public opinion, to convince 
them of itsnecessity. Toryism, then, as 
the narrow, exclusive policy of thirty 
or forty years ago, exists no longer. 
The Constitutionalism of our time, 
which the present Ministry represents, 
is an intelligent sentiment. Itis at 
once flexible and high-principled. It 
means the governing of the country 
in a rational and progressive spirit, 
and an obstinate resistance, at the 
same time, to every attempt to sub- 
stitute clamour for reason, and to 
change laws and customs by mob 
force. Thisis the sort of Government 
for which Englishmen were, we might 
say, yearning, from the time when 
the death of Lord Palmerston handed 
them over to the Philistines, and 
every candid observer must admit 
that from the moment when Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet had been completed, 
and its competency established, there 
was a manifest settling down of the 
pone into a condition of quiet con- 
dence. The prevalence of that feel- 
ing has from the first been an augury 
of a long tenure of office for the 
Ministry ; and it has been deepened 
by the evidence which the last week 
of the Session furnished, that the 
new Minister’s cast was a strong one. 
In all departments there has been an 
active preparation fur serious work, 
without any appearance of “new- 
room” ostentation. General Peel and 
Sir J. Pakington especially have 
shown themselves ea: nest and capable 
men, the former in immediately adopt- 
ing for the Army the proper style of 
weapon, and hurrying on the comple- 
tion of them ; the latter in honestly 
telling the nation in how unsatisfac- 
tory a condition he had found the 
Navy department, and in boldly ad- 
dressing himself to a reform much 
more urgently necessary than anyone 
can pretend to consider a change in 
the ordering of the parliamentary 
representation to be. In the offices 
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in which the qualities of purer states- 
manship are tested there has been the 
same capacity evinced. Lord Stanley 
has even already justified his reputa- 
tion for caution, and the entire public 
feel confident that neither the dignity 
nor the independence of England will 
suffer in his hands. That confidence 
is so well founded and so implicit that 
it has paralyzed the agitation which 
the Opposition had imagined they 
could call forth all over the countr 
by a mere motion of the hand. All 
the prospects are that the interval 
till the re-opening of the Houses will 
be a quiet one. It is the desire of 
the public, which may be said, in 
certain circumstances, to have the 
force of an edict, that the Ministry of 
Lord Derby should have a full and 
fair trial. 

It is our pride to say that the 
principles perseveringly advocated in 
these pages for the government of 
Treland have been boldly professed 
by the Premier. Englishmen appear 
to have at last become aware that 
those who raise the political noise in 
this country which seems to the 
casual observer to be the expression 
of a political condition and opinions, 
are a small and really uninfluential 
portion of the people. The position 
they have obtained in Parliament, 
and their command of sume Irish 
journals, are altogether _factitious. 

hey have literally no backing among 
the people at large, whose single and 
constant utterance regarding them is 
a scornful repudiation of their sel- 
fishness, their “ place-hunting,” and 
hypocrisy. To conciliate those clam- 
ourers is not to secure the affections of 
the population. The shortest road to 
that end is the road Lord Derby has 
indicated, by showing the Roman 
Catholic gentry that he will admin- 
ister the Act of ’29 genérously, in the 
true spirit of liberality, by refusing to 
rule the country through the priest- 
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hood, higher in station and extremer 
in views ; by determining to appeal 
directly, earnestly, and courageously, 
to the whole people by an impartial 
administration of the laws; by a 
vigorous repression of conspiracies 
and discouragement of the agitators, 
who are really responsible for creating 
them ; and by an anxious desire to 
stimulate practical enterprise, to 
lighten the burdens of taxation, to 
increase in Ireland the legitimate 
i reg i of public money, and to 
aid the people in aiding themselves 
by industry and effort. This may 
seem to the superficial not a very 
striking programme. It certainly 
excludes such reckless changes of 
laws as Mr. Mill and the Member 
for Tipperary would deem the cure 
for every evil. It takes from the 
restless portion of the community the 
opportunity of raising fatal strifes 
between classes, and deprives the 
political intriguer of his stock in 
trade, but it will be felt by the entire 
people as an emancipation from the 
thraldom of a system of government 
which drove the gentry out of a 
country in theadministration of whose 
affairs they were no longer allowed 
to share—which paralysed the ener- 
gies of the farmers by delusive 
promises of impossible advantages, 
and filled the gaols with seditionaries, 
the product of its own principles and 
operations. That system has come to 
an end, and neither this Faction nor 
that, neither a narrow Clique, selfish 
and reactionary, por a clamorous mob 
of Demagogues, control the present 
Ministry. There is ground for hope, 
consequently, that their rule of Ire- 
land will be as constitutional and as 
successful as their rule of England. 
Being marked by liberality, vigour, 
and straightforwardness, it appeals to 
the symputhies of every patriot, what- 
ever his creed, or, in special points, 
his political convictions. 





